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The. Ottawa 
Stampede 


Canada may now face months of political 
uncertainty. If its diplomacy is paralysed, a real 
gap will be left in the world’s councils. 


Friendless 
Gilt-Edged 


No immediate recovery of gilt-edged stocks is 
in sight, and the authorities should not attempt 
to contrive one. 





Lend whom | A Survey A Surplus 
their Ears? of British of Tankers? 


Some of our telephone calls, it seems, With estimates of oil demand being 
may be on party lines with the police Banking shaved, can the oil industry employ— 


and MI5. What should be done 


and finance—all the tankers now on 


about this ? A Radcliffe Retrospect order ? 


Sterling Area and the Strain , 
The Cost of an Account 


A Pact Clearer Skies in Australia A Grammar 
within Limits The Union Makes its Way of Graft 


Nasser has suffered setbacks in his India’s Payments Predicament 


relations with his neighbours, but 


Cairo’s failure does not automatically See page 988 





make the Baghdad Pact a success. 


Corruption and nepotism ought to 
find a bigger place in the study of 
political science. Some preliminary 
suggestions are Offered. 
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Europe's First Name in Car Rental 


SELF-DRIVE - LONDON 
or * DAVIS HOUSE, WILTON RD.,S.W.1 
CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN ; (adjoining Victoria Station) 
- Victoria 8484 


* * Also at Neasden Lane, N.W.10 (GLA 6474) 


- PARIS 


* §.F.L.GODFREY DAVIS, 99,Ave.De Neuilly, 
: Neuilly-Sur-Seine (Te! : SABlons 98.13.) 


Special Rates for 
Annual and 
Short-Term Contracts 


WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL Wy MOTOR OIL 














to and from MONTREAL 


CANADIAN & U.S. LAKE 
PORTS 


NORTH & SOUTH ATLANTIC 
PORTS 


For rates and sailings write or ‘phone :— 


Manchester liners Ltd 


ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 2 


*Phone: BLAckfriars 1641 
Area Sales Agents for AIRWORK Ltd. 
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D4. 


This new, high-speed: machine will 
sort into separate bags 400 coins per 
minute, consisting of half-crowns, 
florins, shillings and sixpences, or will 
sort, as a separate operation, 
pennies and halfpennies. The machine 
can easily handle up to £1,500 in 
assorted coins per hour. 


gee how this could help you 
in handling money 


1.C.C. coin-handling machines cover a comprehensive 
range of applications in the sorting, counting, collating 
and issuing of coins and tokens. They are already 

in use throughout the world in banks, factories, cinemas 
and other offices handling cash in large quantities. 

Ask us to advise you on any specific coin-handling 
problem you may have. 


at Stand 9 


INTERNATIONAL COIN COUNTING MACHINE CO. LTD. 
13 Alexandra Road, Enfield, Middlesex. HOWard 3027 
FWS 


Business Efficiency Exhibition 
Olympia, June 17—27 





GLENFIELD 


_ Docks have to be filled 

and emptied with speed and 

certainty if they are to operate 

efficiently, and ‘‘Glenfield’’ Sluice 

Valves are performing this very 

function in graving dock installa- 
tions throughout the world. 


Valve Specialists for over One Hundred Years 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 


KILMARNOCK SCOTLAND 
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Who are the most likely 
prospective customers for 
cars, washing machines, 
refrigerators and other 
durable goods? 


A RECENT ARTICLE in The Financial Times* shows that expend- 
iture on durable household goods and motor cars in 1956 
amounted to £923 million. This is an increase of 37 per cent on 
1952, when expenditure was £675 million. Moreover, only a small 
part of this increase is due to higher prices. 
Who are the people responsible for this colossal rise in buying? 
A table of ownership of certain durable goods gives this picture. 
Obviously, but significantly, the upper and middle classes are 
far heavier buyers of durable goods than the working class. 
The figures on the right also suggest strongly that the upper and 
middle class market for these goods is far from saturated. And 
this market offers the most immediate likely prospects. 


How to reach these prospects 


The Hulton Readership Survey for 1956 and the I.P.A. National 
Readership Survey for 1956 give the readership of The Observer 
as 1,880,000 and 2,056,000 readers respectively. 

Three-quarters of The Observer’s readers belong to the middle 
classes as defined by The Financial Times, which contain 
4,212,100 adults—the top 11% of the population. 

Thus The Observer is an unexcelled advertising medium for 
durable household goods—not only those in the Financial 


























OWNERSHIP OF 
DURABLE GOODS BY CLASS 
Middle Class Working Class 

: % % 
Lawn Mower... ... ... 65 29 
Wr kes, “ee eh ae 55 45 
TelepROme 20. ce sce Mee 50 7 
Ge awk ks is <n 41 12 
Washing Machine... ... 37 20 
Refrigerator... 10. ces see 25 5 
Motor Cycle edt “eee ail °6 7 











Times’ list but many other household goods traditionally thought 
of as mass-market rather than quality goods. 

Not only does The Observer provide an audience of the most 
likely buyers, but it provides it most economically with a mini- 
mum wastage. Nor is this audience small—a glance back at the 
readership figures shows it to be surprisingly massive. 

Manufacturers of durable household goods, motor cars and 
other automotive products, and their advertising agents, are cordi- 
ally invited to write or phone for further details to Norman 
Berridge, The Observer, 22 Tudor Street, E.C.4. Fleet Street 9991. 


* Taken from an article by Mark Abrams in The Financial Times of Saturday, 
March 16, 1957 


THE OBSERVER 


The astonishing growth of The Observer's circulation 


The circulation of The Observer has doubled since the war from 298,619 to 633,064. 
It is still increasing. 

Last-year alone, The Observer’s circulation went up by 10.4%—the largest increase 
of any Sunday paper. And this was in a year when Sunday papers as a whole lost 
1.2% of circulation. 

The Hulton Readership survey for 1956 indicates that it has the highest number of 
readers per copy of any national daily or Sunday paper. 

According to the latest available Hulton figures, The Observer has a higher per- 
centage of readers who read only one Sunday paper, than any other of the Sundays. 
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The Arnerican trip that paid for itself 
—even before he arrived! 


How could he, with business to do but few American contacts, 
hope to meet and sell to the most sought-after men in America? 
He decided to go to America personally; and, on the recom- 
mendation of an experienced friend, by United States Lines. 

As soon as he stepped aboard, his problem was half solved: he 
found himself among the very businessmen he had sought so long 
to meet! In a relaxed, friendly shipboard atmosphere he struck 
up many acquaintances, each of whom became a valuable con- 
tact. His trip had paid for itself—before he even arrived! 

A coincidence? You'll find that most of your fellow passengers 
aboard the “‘United States” or her running-mate the “‘America” 
are the very men you want to meet—American businessmen. 
Here, in an unhurried, unworried atmosphere—you’ll find people 
who may make all the difference to your trip. 


Fares and dollar credits for on-board expenses payable in sterling 


ee 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A **FIRST-CLASS’’ HOLIDAY 
whichever class you choose 


The “United States” holds the Blue Riband; her record for 
punctuality, like her standard of service, is unsurpassed. 

Unexcelled food and wine, cinemas, top-grade orchestras, every 
“keep-fit” facility, well-stocked libraries, 25 cubic feet or 275 Ib. 
of personal luggage FREE, whether you go FIRST, CABIN or 
TOURIST CLASS. Fares and dollar credits for on-board 
expenses payable in sterling. : 

If you are travelling on a budget but still want the best that 
money can buy, CABIN and TOURIST CLASS, with their gay 
informality, offer a perfect solution. ~ 








FARES June Ist to Oct. 3ist from 

Ist Class Cabin Class 
£135.10.0 £85.10.0 
£119.10.0 £82. 0.0 


Tourist Class 
£70.10.0 
£68. 0.0 


s.s, UNITED STATES 
s.s. AMERICA 





United Stotes 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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e perfect company car...by Daimler 


THE 100 MPH, 5-SEATER, FULLY AUTOMATIC 
DAIMLER ONE-O-FOUR IS DESIGNED TO A 
CONCEPT OF BALANCE 





The Daimler Concept of Balance is the perfectly proportioned 
glia aaa a int cine 
These are :— 
@ PRESTIGE @ PERFORMANCE with economy 
@ CONTROL @ PRICE 


The Daimler One-O-Four is the very essence of this Concept of 
Balance. 


| A large, distinguished car. The One-O-Four is graceful and 
distinguished, in the Daimler tradition. On business or 
pleasure, it conveys prosperity without showiness. It has an 
interior capacity that you would not suspect from its slim ele- 
gance of line. 


. One of the world’s fast cars. The One-O-Four has a most 
~w/ impressive build-up of speed and reaches 100 m.p.h. quickly 
and easily. Yet this performance is combined with a surprising 
fuel economy. A quiet engine, absence of wind noise and 
exceptional road holding achieve an unbelievable docility at the 
top end of the speedometer. With its powerful servo-assisted 
brakes, the One-O-Four is also one of the world’s safest cars. 


3 Fully Automatic Drive. The fully automatic transmission 
is positively human. Super-human, in fact, for it silently and 
efficiently changes gear, up or down, always at the right time and 
always more quickly, more smoothly, than one could do it one- 
self. Add an exceptionally small turning circle, and you have a 





large car that is actually very much easier to take through heavy 
traffic than many a smaller one. ; 


An economic price—£2580. The nearest rivals to the auto- 

matic Daimler One-O-Four, in terms of all that it offers, 
are considerably more expensive. This car, created on a plan- 
ned concept of balance, offers a very special amalgam of the 
right qualities at the economically reasonable figure of £2580 
inclusive. 


SALA MASA AAS SAAASAAAAARAAAAAA AAA, es 


Drive Daimler 


Discover for yourself the ways in which this remarkable 
car answers your special needs. Arrange for a demon- 
stration with your nearest Daimler Distributor, whose 
address will be sent to you, with illustrated brochure and 
latest Road Test Report, on application to The Daimler 
Company Ltd., Radford Works, Coventry. 


The cars in the current Daimler range are:— 
The fully automatic One-O-Four 3 litre, £2580 inc. P/T. 
The fluid transmission One-O-Four 34 litre, £2395 inc. P/T. 
The fully automatic Century 2} litre, £1680 inc. PT. 
The fluid transmission Century 24 litre, £1495 inc. P|T. 
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LONDON SHOWROOMS AND DISTRIBUTORS— 
STRATSTONE LTD., BERKELEY STREET, W.1 
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Drive the fully automatic DAIMLER ONE-O0-FOUR 
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Your love is just around the corner when you fly by DC-7C 


Whatever your reason for getting there sooner... 


take the DC-7C—world's fastest airliner 


With their top speed a remarkable 410 
miles an hour, the famous DC-7 series 
of airliners—the DC-7C, DC-7B and 
DC-7—wing you in spacious comfort 
across oceans and continents .. . any- 
where in the world. 

The trans-ocean DC-7C saves travel 
time, not only by speed but by its 


ability to fly farther without refuelling 
than any other airliner. And its depend- 
ability is in the famous tradition of the 
Douglas-built DC-6 and DC-6B air- 
liners, in service throughout the world. 

On your next trip go Douglas. See why 
more people, more airlines fly Douglas 
than all other airplanes combined. 


BUILDER OF THE DC-8 JETLINER 
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How does the cat-cracker 
get cracking? 


‘The technical term is catalytic cracker. Briefly, it processes a heavy oil 
product into a high quality motor spirit.’ 


‘Powered through cables installed by Fohnson & Phillips 2?” 
“Yes indeed. J. & P. laid and jointed 74 miles of cabling when this BP 


Refinery on the Isle of Grain, Kent, was originally constructed. Now they’re 
putting in all the cabling for the considerable extensions to the Refinery.’ SOMEWHERE 


‘A case of work well done leading to a further contract ? EAST OF SUEZ 
... at the Trombay Oil Refinery 


of Burmah Shell, J. & P. installed 
all the cabling and supplied much 

of the switchgear. India and the 
JOH NSON & pe | LL] oS Isle of Grain are only two place 


names on contracts which J. & P. 


EEE 


‘A common experience for J. & P.’ 


have carried out for the oil 


A Power in the Electrical World industry all over the world. 








JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD., CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E.7 
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TO THE PUBLIC 


As it should. 


We do so in the Annual Review* 
for 1956, just published. 


Take last things first. The Suez Canal was closed 
~ in November. We switched the tanker fleet 

to the Gulf of Mexico or round the Cape. 

With American help we obtained over 

80° of our normal supplies of crude oil. No 
man or woman in the Company, of the 

14,000 we employ, was laid off. We cancelled 
none of our plans for future development. 

We ordered larger tankers. 


| The country can do without crises, 
but not without oil. 


Over the whole year, we paid nearly £5 million 
in Taxes and collected £70 million for the 
Government in Customs Duties. We helped the 
country’s balance of payments with 

£19 million worth of Exports. Our refinery 
saved $120 million. We helped trade 

at home by buying £18 million worth of British 
equipment and materials. We paid over 

£9 million in employees’ Wages and Benefits, 
and added nearly another £2 million 

to our employees’ Pension Fund. 


All told, we sold about 2,000 million gallons 
of products at a total net profit of 
£5,505,000 — not far short of £1 million 

less than last year, due to Suez. 









How much profit is that in farthings per gallon? 








* If you would be interested to receive a copy, 


Vy, ° f e please write to :— 
‘ y Ltd omypfiany tJ 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 
36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Ottawa Stampede 


ANADA may now be out of action, as a nation capable of vigorous 
initiatives on the international plane, for several months. This, 
admittedly, is always said when a long-entrenched government is 

dislodged by its unpractised rivals ; but the precarious nature of the 
narrow Conservative success makes a pause inevitable. And—dquite 
apart from other possible implications of the change, bringing with it, 
as it may, a fresh breeze into Canadian politics—this is a disturbing 
prospect for Canada’s friends in many parts of the world. 

Since the war, Canada has come to occupy a unique international 
position. A keystone in the North Atlantic bridge, it has also helped 
to ease tensions between the West as a whole and those Asian and 
African countries that suspect both European colonialism and the new 
power of the United States. The Liberals’ long tenure of office has 
enabled Mr St Laurent and his External Affairs minister, Mr Lester 
Pearson, to shape a foreign policy that is no longer just a matter of 
anxiously balancing between America and Britain. They have 
championed the idea of a true Atlantic community, taken an active part 
in the Colombo Plan, and striven for a more effective United Nations 
apparatus. Mr Pearson’s initiative in the creation of the United Nations 
force now in Sinai, and his almost single-handed efforts—unfortunately 
unrewarded by success—to goad a sluggish UN Assembly into tackling 
the real problems of the Middle East, confirmed Canada’s position not 
merely as a power with a mind of its own but also as an unusually 
constructive contributor to the world’s councils. 

There is no reason whatsoever for supposing that Mr Diefenbaker, 
the Progressive Conservatives’ new and dynamic leader, would wish to 
reverse this trend. But, even if the Conservatives had won the clear 
majority that evaded them in Monday’s elections, they would not have 
found it easy to sustain a vigorous external policy. The Quebec vote, 
predominantly Liberal since Laurier’s day, counts for even more in 
Canada than does the Democratic “solid South” in the United States. 
This makes it possible for the Liberals to pile up, when fortune favours 
them, such massive parliamentary majorities as Mackenzie King’s 177 
in 1935 and Mr St Laurent’s 170 in 1953 (in a House of Commons of 
265 seats). The Conservatives can scarcely hope ever to secure such a 
handsome margin. The Quebec habitant, Canada’s most truly con- 
servative element, still tends to look askance at a party historically 
devoted to the British connection and today identified with the thrustful 
businessmen of Toronto. Diehard Quebec stctionalists may at times 
make tactical alliances with the Conservatives (that was how Laurier 
eventually fell); so may the smaller parties, Social Credit and even 
the left-wing Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (CCF). Mr 
St Laurent’s government is not the first in Canadian history to be brought 
down because its middle-of-the-road policies failed to satisfy a rich 
variety of special interests and emotions. But the very richness of the 








954 


variety of the hostile groups makes it hard to found a 
stable government upon them. 

As our Ottawa correspondent points out on page 
987, Mr Diefenbaker may now be able to form a 
government and keep it in office for a time by drawing 
support on specific issues from the smaller parties. But 
the assumption is that he would soon call for 
elections, in the hope of gaining the additional seats 
that would give the Conservatives their own majority. 
Even then his government would almost certajnly still 
depend on too narrow a parliamentary lead to permit 
any bold steps in international affairs, or indeed much 
attention to them. And the government of the next 
few months will be a wry-necked one, constantly 
glancing over its shoulder at its uncertain supporters. 


T must be admitted that this state of affairs is pretty 

well exactly what the electorate seemed to want. 
One voter in every twelve has swung from Liberal to 
Conservative, not so much because he liked the Conser- 
vatives’ programme (he had, indeed, little idea that 
they would get a chance of putting it into practice), 
but because the Liberals’ 22 years in office had endued 
them with a patina of benevolent (and complacent) 
despotism. Mr St Laurent could not be seriously com- 
pared to a Habsburg monarch, nor Mr C. D. Howe to 
a Metternich, but they and their colleagues exuded 
an air of established legitimism which made many 
Canadians itch to put them in their place. And that, 
to the electorate’s own surprise, has been done. Now 
that the proud have been duly humbled, however, 
there remains the problem of creating a government 
and a policy which will reflect the country’s new 
mood. 

It is far from clear what that new mood is. Canada 
has not simply swung to the right. The sight of its 
Conservatives doubling their parliamentary represen- 
tation and becoming the largest party might suggest 
that to a European observer, but matters are not so 
simple. A minority Conservative government might, 
indeed, have to look tenderly upon the CCF’s socialist 
susceptibilities. But full-blooded socialism is no real 
issue in Canada, nor is even a moderate Left, com- 
parable to the British or Australian Labour parties, to 
be reckoned with seriously. The CCF has admittedly 
improved its position during the Liberals’ long reign, 
and on Monday one of its candidates made history by 
defeating the redoubtable Mr Howe in an Ontario 
constituency ; but its strength still lies in Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, as Social Credits does in Alberta. 
The discontent of the farmer whose wheat cannot be 
sold or even shifted is a more real problem than that 
of the industrial worker, who has had his share of the 
great economic upsurge under Liberal rule. 

A Conservative government could doubtless earn 
quick popularity by relaxing the tight-money policies 
with which the Liberals have sought to hold inflation 
in check ; but how long would its popularity last once 
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prices began to rocket ? It could capitalise on the 
prevailing unease about the flood tide of American 
investment, which has brought half of Canada’s manu- 
facturing industry, three quarters of its mining activity, 
and nearly all its oil and natural gas under foreign 
ownership. The Conservatives’ best chance of finding 
common ground both with the socialists and with 
the traditionalists in Quebec would seem to lie in this 
direction. All of them have accused Liberal ministers, 
in particular Mr Howe, of letting the national birth- 
right go for a mess of pottage. But the difficulty here 
is that Canadians have acquired quite a taste for pottage. 
Electors may respond well to nationalistic exhortation 
from the hustings ; how will they react if the deliberate 
discouraging of American investment destroys the 
balance of payments and the boom ? 

Small wonder that Canadian. analysts are now being 
as cautious as the prophets were incautious before 
Monday’s voting. It is barely possible to see the out- 
lines of a new government, and harder still to predict 
what new policy, if any, it could initiate. One cannot 
be blamed for suspecting that a Diefenbaker govern- 
ment would soon be seen to be wearing Mr St 
Laurent’s captured clothes, differing from its prede- 
cessor mainly in using milder language to the Canadian 
public and tougher language—but not all that much 
tougher—to the United States. The fact that any 
Canadian government, whatever label it carries, must 


























satisfy as best it can the same array of conflicting 
domestic interests, is in itself a pointer to a change of 


form rather than of substance. When the dust kicked 
up by the unexpected Ottawa stampede subsides, many 
things may look remarkably the same. 

It would be needlessly gloomy to foresee an indefinite 
period of governmental instability such as besets, say, 
France and Italy ; and it would be unwise, and unfair, 
to underestimate the healthy effects upon politics and 
politicians of a release from the one-party rule that has 
lasted for the best part of a generation. But the fact 
remains that Canadian diplomacy looks like being 
disabled at a time when it is sorely needed ; and nobody 
can tell how long it will be before constructive initia- 
tives and forceful long-term policies can again be 
expected from Ottawa. Such an interregnum may 
bring home to the Commonwealth, the West, and 
indeed the free world as a whole how much they have 
come to depend on Canada’s mastery of its new role. 
It will be a salutary lesson—but a painful one. 
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Lend Whom Their Ears ? 


There is room for disquiet and indignation about last 
week’s revelations of official prying on the telephone, 
but it should be directed to the right number 


HE first reaction to the tale of the telephone 
which was tapped by permission of last year’s 
Home Secretary is that this sort of official eaves- 
dropping should be stopped in its tracks. It is 
undoubtedly the right, liberal, emotional reaction. But 
if it is to make any headway with the authorities, it 
needs to be logically justified. 

The power to listen-in derives from the normal 
definition of police or security powers obtaining in 
almost every country. In theory (or in law) there may 
not seem to be so very much difference between auto- 
mated eavesdropping on the telephone and that pre- 
automation eavesdropping, perhaps in a false beard and 
from behind a hedge, which most people would pro- 
bably regard as good detective or secret service proce- 
dure. But there are important differences in practice. 
One is that, rightly or not, the ordinary man thinks, or 
did think, that his telephone talks are under some seal of 
secrecy. Another is that evidenee secured in this way 
can be quite misleading, which makes it essential that it 
should neither be bandied about nor used in court 
proceedings. Finally, and most important, automated 
eavesdropping is only too easy. One need not be 
quixotic about this: crime prevention is not cricket. 
But it would be entirely wrong, as a matter of funda- 
mental public policy, if the easy reach of the telephone 
led to an almost accidental but perilously insidious 
extension of police and secret service supervision over 
the community. It is for this reason that opposition to 
wiretapping is rationally, not merely emotionally, 
justified. Even if the liberal’s own second thoughts 
suggest, as they probably must do, that the abhorrent 


practice has to be held in reserve for use in certain - 


circumstances, then attention must be firmly focused on 
the safeguards a free country should have to curb and 
control it. If the answer cannot be “not at all,” it 
should be “as little as possible.” 


bie safeguard at present in operation is that the 
Home Secretary has personally to authorise each 
instance of wiretapping, so that each time officials want 
to indulge in it they have to run the gauntlet of a 
considerable administrative nuisance. This, together 
with the rules of evidence in open court, could be 
just about the right formal safeguard to have. It all 
depends on how it is applied. The proper liberal 
demand is that the Home Secretary should apply it in 
a libertarian—that is, in this case, a very restrictive and 





sceptical—way. One way to ensure this is to have a 
liberal Home Secretary, and a liberal Permanent Under- 
Secretary of the Home Office. Another way is through 
the unremitting force of public opinion ; the pressure 
that may be steadily put upon the Home Secretary by 
the police and MI5, who will both have a natural urge 
for more wiretapping, should be countered by public 
pressure against it. 

The case recently discussed in Parliament has caused 
just such a welcome outburst of public feeling. But 
against which particular instances of wiretapping 
should this feeling be most strong? Because official 
eavesdropping was obviously multiplied during the war, 
there is a temptation—which last week’s case (concern- 
ing a criminal investigation) could conceivably intensify 
—to suppose that wiretapping is often right in cases of 
possible danger to security but always wrong in cases of 
possible crime. This can be supported by the argument 
that the only justification for covert means of gathering 
information is in cases where overt evidence cannot be 
obtained, and where decisions have to rest not on judicial 
proof but on clear presumption. But this is an argument 
of strong administrative convenience, not of libertarian- 
ism ; one’s instinctive prejudice in peacetime might well 
be the other way round: Surely, however, the real line 
to draw should not primarily depend on who the 
instigator is. The vital distinction is between ad hoc 
wiretapping designed to ensure foreknowledge and 
forestalling of a particular criminal or espionage act (a 
practice which may be occasionally defensible) and the 
abhorrent prolonged extension of the public auricle 
into the homes of certain vague security or criminal 
suspects—with the intention, not of stopping any 
particular act, but mainly of compiling an interesting 
dossier about them. 


7 HE general assumption is that the telephone tapped 
in the case before Parliament last week was that 
of a bookmaker whose name had been mentioned in 
court in connection with last year’s knife-fighting dis- 
turbances. If so, many people may consider that, with 
knife fights between rival bookmakers’ supporters 
having become a public menace and with the possibility 
that information about likely future knife fights could 
conceivably be picked up on the telephone and acted 
upon, this was a proper use of the procedure—provid- 
ing the tapping was done with this one preventive pur- 
pose in view. But it was not the only purpose. The 
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case has been brought into public prominence 
because the police transmitted part of the record from 
the wiretapping to the private disciplinary committee 
of the Bar Council. And this raises very disturbing 
considerations indeed. 

The clear implication of Government statements in 
the House last week was that the police wanted the 
Bar Council to consider disciplining a barrister who had 
been retained by (and who they thought might have 
been improperly associated with) a person whom Mr 
Butler described as a “notorious and_ self-confessed 
criminal ” ; and that they took the unprecedented and 
unsought step of revealing telephone-tapped material 
to this private body in order to further their purpose. 
Mr Butler defended his predecessor’s action by saying 
that it was of the highest importance that “ persons 
concerned with the administration of justice should 
not be associated with criminals in their criminal activi- 
ties.” But there are two objections to Major Lloyd 
George’s action that should be at least equally as 
obvious. One arises from fear of where this transmis- 
sion of telephone-tapped material to private bodies 
could extend to next : for example, the nearest profes- 
sional equivalent of the disciplinary committee of the 
Bar Council is that of the General Medical Council, 
which investigates whether doctors have been sleeping 
with their patients. Perhaps if there were any immediate 
danger of the extension to private bodies of the 
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gratuitous services of the public eavesdropper, last 
week’s outcry about the Bar Council case will have 
scotched it. The listening public ear is temporarily 
redder than its most communist quarry. 

But the second point is even more important. The 
nastiest people in the country have as much right as 
anybody else to legal representation ; indeed, they 
obviously more often have need of it. The police 
should therefore lean over backwards to avoid giving 
any appearance of hostility to those who have defended 
notorious criminals in court ; because the authorities 
have provided evidence to a private court which could 
not have been used in a public court, many people will 
now charge the police with having leaned over forward 
instead. And this criticism would deserve to stand 
whether the barrister concerned in last week’s case had. 
say, been the perpetrator of the year’s most nefarious 
piece of legal malpractice or merely the subject of the 
year’s biggest privileged libel. 

It is this misuse of powers within the Home Office 
which does most to justify public chariness about the 
powers granted to it. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
Last week’s revelation of yet another mistake by his 
predecessor seems unhappily to confirm the widespread 
view that within some branches of his new department, 
as well as from the vantage point provided by it, Mr 
Butler has a considerable job of administrative reform 
on his hands. 


A Pact Within Limits 


While the Karachi meeting claims growing 
strength for the Baghdad Pact, President Nasser’s 
rival defence organisation is crumbling. But it 
is unwise to be confident in the future of 

the pact until it has more support from 

public opinion in Asia 


ITH evident satisfaction, Mr Selwyn Lloyd 

\ x declared on arrival in London that the Baghdad 
pact was getting better and stronger. He had 
grounds for satisfaction in the fidelity with which the 
British Government has held to the pact as the corner- 
stone of its Middle Eastern policy through many dis- 
mally unpromising months. And he was entitled to 
say that the alliance was in better shape ; the conference 


of participants which he had just left in Karachi had. 


noted its “constant strengthening and continued pro- 
gress.” The communiqué declared that 
events have proved the soundness of solidarity of its 
moral basis. With its roots deep in the region, the pact 
symbolises the spirit of association in equal partnership. 
By contrast, the foundation of the counter-organisa- 
tion fostered by Egypt—an interlocking group of 
“joint commands” embracing Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 


Syria and Jordan—is disintegrating rapidly. Portents 
of its collapse have been visible for two months in 
Saudi Arabia, where King Saud has been increasingly 
hobnobbing with countries critical of Egypt—Iran, the 
Sudan, Iraq. According to the Jordanian accusations 
last weekend, the free association of patriotic Arab 
States is worm-eaten with murderous conspiracies in 
which President Nasser’s military attaché in Amman 


‘ and his consul in Jerusalem were actively engaged. 


Diplomatic relations between Egypt and Jordan grew 
flimsy, and Egypt has petulantly finished them off for 
the moment by requesting the recall of the Jordan 
ambassador from Cairo ; further, the Egyptian repre- 
sentative has been withdrawn from the military com- 
mand council in Jordan. As Saudi Arabia’s connection 
with the joint command is now, to say the least of it, 
equivocal, there is little left to interlock. 

It is to be hoped, however, that when the Foreign 
Secretary met the British ambassadors to the Middle 
East states in Baghdad on his way home there was sober 
stocktaking rather than jubilation. The evolution of 
the situation in favour of the western powers can hardly 
be laid to the door of British wisdom. The British 
intervention at Port Said came near to wrecking the 
pact itself and forced it to hibernate for several months 
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in which Egypt, Syria and Russia had a field day. The 
architect of the pact’s restoration to balance is President 
Nasser, who by excessive meddling in the affairs of his 
allies has driven them to turn away and consort with 
his adversaries. King Saud and now King Hussein 
have done so, and President Shamoun of Lebanon, who 
has for two years looked askance at the pattern of 
Egyptian policy, has been encouraged to stand up for 
his opinions; in last week’s Lebanese elections the anti- 
Egyptian parties prevailed. 


HE Baghdad pact cannot be called shapely in the 
yh pent that alliances founded on clear-cut common 
interests have shape. It includes four Asian countries, 
eacH of which has individual views about the main 
danger to its security, and three of which—lIraq, Iran 
and Pakistan—contain many inhabitants who regard it 
as a sell-out to imperialism because Britain is a member. 
A fuzzy arrangement, it must be judged not by stan- 
dards of perfection, but by those of convenience. 

Militarily speaking, it was founded by statesmen 
having personal acquaintance with Soviet expansion— 
Celal Bayar of Turkey, Nuri Pasha of Iraq, Sir Anthony 
Eden, the Shah of Iran, the President of Pakistan. But 
the motives directing the policies of the four indigenous 
states are by no means limited to resistance to Russia. 
To Iraq Israel, to Pakistan India, is the first enemy. 
As our correspondent in Karachi points out on page 988, 
Britain and the United States cannot welcome this 
diffusion of aim. They cannot prescribe solutions to 
the Israel and Kashmir problems that would satisfy 
Iraq or Pakistan. 
of the repercussions on her relations with the Arab 
states, because it provided a strategic toehold in a region 
where bases were getting sparse; the United States 
regards it as a perfect vehicle for the Eisenhower 
doctrine. Neither has been let down. But each has 
been reminded by Nuri Pasha and Mr Suhrawardy 
that they might at some time have to face a-snag that 
confronted the British in the Anglo-Jordanian treaty: 
the desire of an Asian ally to get (in return for his 
support against Russia) the assurance of help in quarrels 
of his own. 

The pact members have therefore tended to drop 
purely military topics and to concentrate, with great 
good sense, on the matters on which there is real agree- 
ment. Most of these are economic, though some of 
the economic developments have a military twist. On 
the face of it the Asian members, mainly agricultural 
but all seeking to build up other industries, compete 
with rather than complement one another. But mutual 
Services in some fields suit them all. : 

The notable field is communications: all the eastern 
members want overland routes—pipeline routes in- 
cluded—to their best markets, which are still in Europe 
and America ; all want to reduce their dependence on 
the Suez Canal ; all want to open up new production 
and new routes in rural areas at present inaccessible. 
All are keen, too, to co-operate in humanitarian or 





Britain went into the pact heedless 
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scientific work such as the organisation of a disaster 
relief pool, or the interchange of isotopes. All can pool 
some of their educational and training effort. All, 
therefore, are ready to see the rich members pay for 
the roads and telecommunications which will serve the 
business interests of this country or the military interests 
of that. Hence they could discuss in harmony how 
to spend the new British contribution of {£1 million 
for agricultural training centres and the American grant 
of $12.5 million for communications projects. 

Turkey, and no doubt also Iran, is content with this 
slightly hazy pattern. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that Nuri Pasha views the present situation in the 
Middle East in a very different light from that in which 
the Foreign Office or the State Department sees it. 
To him the crux of recent developments is the revolt 
of King Saud against the Nasser policy. For more 
than a decade it has been the weight of Saudi Arabia 
thrown on the Egyptian side that has kept Iraq on the 
defensive in Arab affairs. Now King Saud has shown 
his hand—declaring his adherence to the Eisenhower 
doctrine ; encouraging President Shamoun to open 
resistance to Egypt ; giving King Hussein the support 
that enabled him to fight the extremists intent on 
dragging Jordan into the Egyptian camp ; and healing 
the breach in Iraqi-Saudi relations. 

Iraq is, as it were, liberated by a Saudi change of 
heart ; not liberated to forget the weight of nationalist 
opinion, but to carry it along more rationally and more 
wisely than did President Nasser. King Saud’s long 
support for President Nasser shows how sensitive he is 
to the tide of Arab opinion ; on the Israeli issue, in 
particular, he is a fervent Arab patriot. The emphasis 
which Nuri es-Said placed on Israel at the Karachi 
conference should not be lightly disregarded. For it is 
almost certainly symptomatic of the “ new nationalism ” 


in which Iraq and Saudi Arabia hope to lead the Arab 
world. 


F cannot be emphasised too much that the disintegra- 

tion of President Nasser’s policy in the Middle East 
is due to the methods he used, not to the purposes he 
pursued. The mass of Arab opinion was with him 
in his policy of neutrality and resistance to western 
dominance ; even King Hussein and King Saud found 
no fault with him on that score. But he wilfully, and 
without consultation, endangered the financial stability 
of Saudi Arabia by his Suez policy. He deliberately— 
and, if the Jordan version of last week’s events is true, 
evilly—attempted to impose his own regime upon 
Jordan. His military attaché in Libya so overreached 
himself as to instal himself on the roof of an embassy 
building and conduct a gun battle with the Libyan 
police. 

It may well be that a great deal of common opinion 
may also criticise Nasser for blundering and may be dis- 
mayed by the mass of evidence that his embassies were 
used for dangerous subversion and murderous plotting ; 
but that is not to say that the Arab has changed his 
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spots. Nationalism has more than seventy years of 
growth behind it; its ideas have been generated by 
many fine minds struggling from a morass of spiritual 
and social subjection. Their ideas are still at the core 
of much of the crazed and chaotic thinking of modern 
nationalism. This is important in considering the future 
of the Baghdad pact. It cannot spread except in depth, 
that is, southward into the Arab world ; for Pakistan is 
an eastern frontier, and Turkey merges into Europe. 
Yet to bring in more Arab states would encumber the 
pact with a mass of national opinion at worst hostile, at 
best uncommitted, to the pact’s policy ; and that weight 
of opinion would endanger the leaders who took their 
countries in, and would distort the counsels of the pact 
itself. 

The potential strength of the Baghdad pact lies, in 
fact, in its limits. As an “upper tier ” defensive system 
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it can be justified ; even President Nasser was prepared 
at one time to admit that Iraq had special reason to 
take precautions against Russia outside the Arab group. 
The four Asian member ‘states are not only opposed 
to international communism, but are willingly associated 
with the western powers. And the extent and com- 
plexity of their economic problems provide ample field 
for the western powers to show their good works. 
Co-operation and understanding between the four states 
have grown, giving evidence of common thinking—if 
not necessarily community of interests—among them. 
These are positive gains, but they cannot be extended 
beyond their natural bounds. To believe that the 
Baghdad pact can be a policy for the whole of the 
Middle East, that the failure of Egyptian policy means 
the success of Baghdad, is to make President Nasser’s 
mistake: to go va banque. 


Towards a Grammar of Graft 


From dash to squeeze, corrupt practices are a 
permanent factor in. politics in many countries. 
A plea is made for a more systematic analysis of 
this phenomenon by political scientists and others 


T is curious how little notice has been taken of one 
I of the most obvious gaps in general textbooks on 
economics or political’ science—the unwritten 
section on graft. Yet anyone reading the foreign, if not 
the home, news must be struck by the part which this 
basic human institution plays in affairs. One might 
have supposed that the economic theorist would discuss 
somewhere the extent to which graft, like gambling, 
merely transfers incomes rather than diverts resources 
from more to less economic forms of production. 
Studies abound of public taxation, direct and indirect, 
levied by the rulers of underdeveloped countries ; why 
‘no study of the private taxation that everybody knows is 
levied by the same people ? Again the influence of graft 
in forming, sustaining and undermining governments, 
and indeed whole regimes, is so well recognised that 
it is surprising that political scientists have not done 
more to work out a general theory of its action, toxic 
or tonic, in the body politic. 

One reason for this neglect may be that the home 
of modern economic and political theory has been 
Britain—and Britain during and after the period of 
Victorian reform of public and private morality. This 
seems to have led to a general assumption that the 
elimination of graft was a necessary concomitant of the 
spread of democratic representative government and of 
increasing wealth, industrial organisation and technical 
progress through the world. But this, surely, has been 
disproved in modern times. It is clear that graft— 


bribery and extortion, squeeze or protection, wirepull- 
ing and nepotism—has persisted and found its place 





in the most complex twentieth-century political 
organisations. Not only have the corrupt foreign 
regimes which the long arm of Victorian imperial 
reform failed to reach continued to flourish, but power 
has been given back to dependent peoples long before 
they have abandoned what is conveniently known as 
“the custom of the country.” They have asserted the 
right to govern themselves if they can, but, misgovern 
themselves in any event—the right, that is, of the 
educated and organised minority to govern or mis- 
govern the rest. 

That right has been conceded to three very cogent 
arguments. The first is that while the top cadre of 
white administrators was undoubtedly clean-handed 
(being well-paid), lower down the scale the persistence 
of poverty has left the custom of the country intact ; 
that, indeed, the low standards and poor expectations 
of the clerkly class created by the British (and other 
imperial) administrations have provided an incentive to 
corruption rather than otherwise—and that therefore 
the administration can carry on under new manage- 
ment. The second argument is that there are plenty 
of independent nations of all shapes and sizes which 
run their own affairs notwithstanding lower standards 
than exist in Britain. The third is that Britain itself won 
an empire, developed a worldwide trade, embarked on 
industrialisation and defeated Napoleon when its civil 
service was largely an organised system of sinecures and 
perquisites, its parliament often largely up to auction, 
and commissions in its army and navy bought and sold. 

These arguments have been backed by the demon- 
strable fact that Asian and Middle Eastern countries, 
where graft has certainly not been suppressed, forge 
ahead economically—and sometimes politically. In 
Africa, the recent enquiries into financial irregularities 
in the Gold Coast and Eastern Nigeria were followed 
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by elections which were both won by the parties that 
had been indicted for those irregularities. Yet there 
have been other events which suggest that graft can 
play a very different role. The effect of corruption in 
discrediting and weakening the Chiang regime in China 
and opening the way to the communist victory is 
frequently cited. It played a major part in the over- 
throw of Farouk and the supremacy of Nasser in Egypt. 
It has helped the communists to win power in one 
Indian state. And in Africa there is the interesting case 
of the “disturbances” in northern Sierra Leone in 
1955, when after the relaxation of control by the district 
commissioners as part of the policy of transferring 
power, the people rose against the exactions of the 
paramount chiefs, and the bizarre cry was raised : 
“Down with black government ! We want white ! ” 


T is, however, for the political theorists to impose a 
Liem on varied events like these; this article 
can do no more than raise the need for study and 
suggest a few starting points. One of these, surely, is 
that, whatever appearances may suggest, graft beyond a 
certain point really does become incompatible with 


efficiency. Where money or wirepulling decides pro- 


motion, and patient merit is denied advancement, trains 
really do not run to time, contracts do go to the wrong 
contractor, research produces no discoveries, plans are 
not fulfilled. Teamwork, loyalty to the job, disintegrate. 
The thing that sometimes disguises this in some 
territories is that the new and restless desire of 
the middle classes for money-making, which is one 
of the main reasons for graft, is also often in 
itself the main motive force behind the sudden growth 
of economic enterprise. Asians, Africans and others 
may repeat Bacon’s apologia that he took bribes but 
never let them influence his judgment. It may serve 
for judges, or even for chiefs: the codification of 
customary payments (or “ dashes”) in Northern 
Nigeria was an attempt to apply Bacon generally. But 
it will not wash in engineering, contracting or the public 
services. | When it becomes necessary to register a 
letter to ensure that the stamps will not be steamed off 
it by the postal authorities for personal use, commercial 
progress becomes difficult. 

The next point is, surely, that so far from the growth 
of democracy sterilising graft, graft in the end tends to 
make democracy untenable. In theory, the party in 
opposition exposes any corruption in the party in office, 
and is subsequently returned to power with a mandate 
for reform. That this does not completely apply even 
in mature democracies is suggested by Belloc’s lines 
on the general election of 1906 : 

The accurséd power that stands on Privilege, 

And goes with women and champagne and bridge, 

Broke, and democracy resumed her reign 

(Which goes with bridge and women and champagne.) 
When democratic institutions are imposed on countries 
too deeply imbued with the conviction that squeeze is 
part of human nature, all political parties are corrupt ; 
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this means that none is more efficient in administra- 
tion than others, but the total cost is far heavier. As 
a supporter of one South American dictator put it: 

It is cheaper for the country that he should be president 
for life, because he has made his fortune and is satisfied. 


When we changed presidents every few years, the cost 
of presidential fortunes used to ruin us. 


ie is one reason why democracies as well as 
dynasties are superseded by dictatorships. But 
dictatorships of the South American or Asian type are 
not now the only alternative ; communism offers to rid 
poor but ambitious countries of both graft and in- 
efficiency. Graft is a factor in the cold war, and Marxist 
political scientists, if not bourgeois ones, are studying 
it. Much is made of the claim that communist China 
has a clean administration for the first time in history. 
But it is not so much the corruption as the impotence 
of a corrupt regime that communist propaganda 
emphasises when aimed at ardent young nationalists, 
frustrated in their desire alike to rise professionally and 
to get things done. It offers a new discipline to break 
the ancient matrix of loyalty to family, clan and tribe. 

This by no means implies that communist countries 
are free of graft. There are no animals without their 
specialised parasites. Recent Russian literature makes 
this clear and Chinese self-criticism suggests that the 
communist claims are inflated. The “fixer,” or contact 
man, who, for due reward, will help win the ear of 
authority or otherwise further his client’s aims, is a pro- 
minent figure in Soviet life. In China, too, graft has 
seeped back under the pure surface of a puritanical 
regime, and senior communists have adopted a number 
of old habits, one of them being what the Peking news- 
papers prudishly term “a feudal attitude towards 
women.” But communism has advantages over other 
dictatorships. Common grafting exists, but is better 
concealed. More important, however, is the fact that 
there is less need for it, because the granting of 
enormous differentials for the party caste produces the 
material results without the need for private enterprise. 
The party official’s interest is power, not money ; power 
gives him all he needs, and for it he ceaselessly intrigues 
within the party structure. 

In conclusion, it may be suggested that the study of 
graft as a political factor must reyolve round the con- 
cept of permissive limits : the limits at which graft 
does not detract intolerably from a country’s economic 
progress or at which nepotism drives its growing pro- 
fessional and executive middle class to revolt. What a 
strong country like America can stand ruins a weak 
underdeveloped territory. And British readers should 
not dismiss the art of squeeze as of no relevance to 
them. The prospective loss of oversqueezed countries 
to the communist camp plainly is relevant ; policy ought 
even to take account of it. And though the main 
interest for Britons may seem to be the beam in the 
foreigner’s eye, they must always guard against being 
incommoded by catching a mote in their own. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 








COMMONWEALTH PREMIERS 





Empty Chairs 


EN delegations are due at the Commonwealth talks in 

London in ten days’ time, but it is possible that only 
six may be led by prime ministers. Mr Holland of New 
Zealand is ill ; Mr Strydom was not coming anyway ; Mr 
Bandaranaike may be detained by Tamil trouble ; it is 
uncertain whether a Canadian prime minister will be able 
to attend, and who he will be. As Sir Roy Welensky sits 
at the table only as a matter of personal invitation, there 
may be only five prime ministers at the meeting representing 
sovereign member states. 

As a demonstration that the Commonwealth is once more 
united and functioning as a cross-section of world opinion, 
this would not be impressive. It is natural to assume that Mr 
Macmillan wanted the London conference to be a demon- 
stration of that kind, and it is bad luck on him that a chapter 
of accidents in Canada, Ceylon and New Zealand, which 
could hardly be more unrelated to the Suez affair, should 
endanger his personal triumph. What the prime ministers’ 
meeting can achieve in other directions is unclear. Dr 
Nkrumah, of course, must be inducted into the club—and 
here again it will be a pity if his reception is marred by 
too many absences. For the rest, such issues as Kashmir 
and race relations in Africa will suffer if there is a shortage of 
“ neutral ” and experienced prime ministers to arrange quiet, 
informal get-togethers. 

Mr Strydom may have been near the mark when he 
expressed doubts about the suitability of these gatherings 
and suggested instead more regular meetings of depart- 
mental ministers. It is never easy to arrange a date con- 
venient to a growing number of prime ministers, and even 
if Mr Menzies, Dr Nkrumah and Sir Roy were not already 
on their way to London, it would be a tricky business to 
postpone the meeting in hope of ensuring a fuller attend- 
ance later in the year. But even if this meeting does little 
to add to the prestige of the Commonwealth club, it will not 
imperil the continuity of the series of conferences, for after 
August there will be one more member, Malaya, to bring 
in, and that alone will necessitate a 1958 meeting. Mean- 
while, it is possible that in a diminished gathering the voices 
of Dr Nkrumah and Sir Roy Welensky will be heard more 
clearly, and this may impart a new and valuable flavour to a 
still evolving institution. 


FRANCE 


An Issue Postponed 


HE French National Assembly has remained true to its 
worst traditions, Elsewhere governments are brought 
down because a change in policy is demanded. In Paris, 
however, as our correspondent describes on page 988, 
crisis is fast becoming a synonym for continuity. France 


is thréatened with creeping paralysis, which is spreading 
from Algeria. The deputies dismissed M. Mollet, ostensibly 
because they found his treatment of the case unsuitable. 
After three weeks of frenzied indecision, they now call 
to replace him his most faithful assistant, certain to 
prescribe the same medicine, though probably in more 
dangerous doses. 

M. Bourgés-Maunoury, DSO, has a brilliant war record. 
He was parachuted many times from England into occupied 
France. He has not been less nimble in landing in 
office: at 42 he has been a minister in eleven different 
cabinets of various political complexion. Whatever his 
versatility, however, the man who, as minister of defence 
in the previous government, was the architect of the inter- 
vention in Egypt and the most eloquent defender of an 
uncompromising stand in Algeria, can hardly be expected 
to change his line now that he has reached the top. 

Such, at least, must be the view of people who think that 
the policy followed hitherto offers no hope of winning 
Muslim sympathy and thus of preparing the ground for 
a peaceful solution. MM. Mitterrand and Defferre, who 
acted as the last government’s conscience after the departure 
of M. Mendés-France, and functioned as a brake on its 
more extreme colonialist members, have refused to serve in 
the new team. Its composition is a triumph for M. Lacoste. 
He remains as minister-resident in Algiers, where so far he 
has shown a great deal of understanding for the French 
settlers but little comprehension for the mood of the Muslim 
majority. French settlers must feel confident that, even 
more than before, they will now be able to dictate the 
course of events in Algeria. A government that will 
seriously seek a negotiated settlement remains to be sought 
in another, perhaps more severe, political crisis. 


Simply a Caretaker? 


BOURGES-MAUNOURY takes over M. Mollet’s heavy 
M. financial commitments and it is hard to see how 
he can balance his accounts without budgetary cuts and 
new taxes. His Algerian bill is likely to mount up. The 
retention of a Socialist as minister of social affairs is a sign 
that little pruning will be allowed on welfare expenditure. 
In the end the deputies will probably have to grant to M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury more money than they refused to M. 
Mollet. 

Parliamentary distaste for higher taxes gives weight to 
the assurances of most observers that the new government 
will not last. Voted into office by only 240 deputies in an 
Assembly of 594, it is already described as a caretaker team 
likely to hand over in the autumn. Once the common 
market and Euratom treaties have been ratified, it is argued, 
many “European” deputies will have no hesitation in 
forcing a new crisis. But such prophecies have often 
proved wrong, and the situation can be greatly altered even 
within a few months. During the parliamentary recess, in 
particular, a government bent on a military solution for 
Algeria can do a lot to make other kinds of solution more 
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difficult to find. It is also not beyond its powers to silence 
the voice of reason in France under the pretence that it is 
the voice of treason. M. Bourgés-Maunoury himself has 
shown in Egypt how much damage can be done how quickly. 
M. Mollet started his rule as the man who could solve the 
Algerian crisis. He failed ; can his successor, starting under 
worse auspices, do better ? 


H-BOMB 


Prime Minister’s Business ? 


ii the last eight weeks before the Whitsun recess, the 
Prime Minister answered something like sixty questions, 
followed by supplementaries, about nuclear physics in the 
House of Commons. He has dealt with every technical 
aspect of the hydrogen bomb ; he has given or refused 
information on its size, casing, height of detonation, and 
detectability ; he has answered questions about fall-out and 
strontium in human bones ad nauseam ; he has discussed 
the Medical Research Council, its procedure and whether it 
should make fresh reports ; he has explained international 
law on the diversion of shipping ; he has dealt with the 
question of ending, postponing and registering of tests and 
the production of fissile material ; he has discussed, inter 
alia, the radiation hazards in Atomic Energy Authority 
establishments and the prospects of nuclear marine pro- 
pulsion ; he has defined the dangers of sea fish becoming 
radio-active and of radio-active eels up English rivers. 

It has been a remarkable display of versatility, but does 
it really make sense ? Many of the questions are endlessly 
reiterative ; but if they must be asked—and the Opposition 
must decide at what point they are boring the nation as well 
as keeping the Prime Minister on his feet—surely more of 
them could be answered by other ministers. Mr Vosper 
could deal with the danger to health, as Mr Sandys did deal 
with questions of defence and fall-out in Lancashire. It is 
absurd to expect the Prime Minister to keep himself briefed 
on all aspects of thermonuclear technology and radiology 
he does so to the detriment of more important duties. 

Labour’s reply would no doubt be that he can have no 
more important duty, and nobody will deny that the Prime 
Minister must be the Overlord of the Bomb. Policy—to 
explode or not to explode—is supremely his. But this is a 
very different matter from letting himself be impelled—by 
Labour, by departmental overlapping or by personal interest 
(it should be remembered that Mr Macmillan chose to take 
over Lord Salisbury’s responsibility for some atomic 
matters)—into becoming a one-man encyclopaedia on 
nuclear explosions and their attendant horrors. Encyclo- 
paedic knowledge on any matter, as distinct from general 
supervision over all matters, is not a Prime Minister’s job. 
Britain has suffered several times since the war from Prime 
Ministers’ inclinations to devote too much study to 
particular King Charles’s heads. 


LABOUR DEMONSTRATION 


Black Rod in Pickle 





HE Parliamentary Labour Party’s final melodramatic 
gesture of protest against the Rent Bill—a sit-down 
Strike in face of Black Rod’s traditional summons to attend 
the House of Lords to hear the Royal Assent—presented as 
nice an example as parliamentary records reveal of how not 
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to stage-manage a political demonstration. In the first 
place, the demonstration has been. regarded by some of 
Labour’s sillier supporters as improper, and by many of its 
most balanced supporters as silly. The verbal hair-splitting 
by which Labour speakers sought to avoid creating the 
impression of a deliberate insult to the Queen (who, it was 
explained, had only “ desired,” not “comrhanded,” the 
attendance of her faithful Commons), may perhaps be 
counted to them for virtue. It only added, however, to the 
ludicrousness of the total effect: this supposedly passionate 
and spontaneous surge of indignation, this refusal to 
countenance the Unclean Thing even by mere physical 
participation in established procedure, looks much less 
passionate and spontaneous when it turns out to depend on 
such distinctions as this. 

In fact, of course, there was precious little passion or 
spontaneity behind the gesture ; and this leads to the second 
political disadvantage of the demonstration—which is that 
it will be recognised by many floating voters as dishonest. 
In private, as anybody with any experience of politics knows, 
Labour members admit quite frankly that the right of the 
sitting tenant to perpetual and arbitrarily subsidised security, 
so far from being a palladium of social justice to be defended 
at all costs, is an anomalous nuisance overdue for removal. 
Labour’s own municipalisation scheme, indeed, clearly 
seeks to remove it. The respective merits of municipalisa- 
tion (with the implied power to raise rents and to evict) and 
the Conservative recipe of partial decontrol. coupled with 
more realistic controlled rents, are questions, not of high 
morality, but of economic and administrative expediency and 
inexpediency ; and of this Labour members, whatever the 
strength of their preference for the municipal solution, are 
perfectly well aware. 

Their manly indignation, in short, is bogus; their 
generous championship of the masses against economic land- 
lordism is bogus ; and their demonstration that their indig- 
nation is so implacably profound that this championship 
must be maintained to the last gasp and beyond is the most 
nauseatingly bogus of all. But, having simulated their own 
emotions, they run the risk of uncorking other people’s 
genuine ones. This sort of conduct will stick in a good many 
people’s gullets when, faced with the realities of a general 
election, they have to ask themselves, not merely whether it 
would be agreeable to demonstrate that they are rather fed 
up with the Conservative Government, but whether they 
want Labour back in power. Why on earth did Mr 
Griffiths let Labour members do it ? 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMME 





In Time for the Grouse 


EMBERS of Parliament are now enjoying two weeks’ 

Whitsun holiday. One reason for the extra week’s 
break has been the Government’s success in pushing on with 
its legislative programme. This has not been as heavy as 
in many former years, but progress on it was severely 
delayed by all the time that had to be spent last autumn 
debating the invasion of Suez. The Government has so far 
introduced 43 bills. Thirty are already on the statute book 
and one—the Shops Bill—has been dropped overboard. 
Another four are through the Commons, while the Electri- 
city Bill is only waiting for the Commons to deal with the 
Lords’ amendments—including one passed against the 
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Government’s wishes. The handful of bills still outstanding 
in the Commons include the Coal Mining Subsidence Bill 
(on which most of the detailed work has been done), the 
Superannuation Bill and, of course, the Finance Bill. Apart 
from legislation, time has still to be found for the rest of 
the Opposition’s days and for one or two Government- 
sponsored debates on general subjects: they will probably 
be on mental health and foreign affairs. 

As there will only be five weeks between the re-assembly 
after Whitsun and the beginning of the long summer recess, 
there will be no time for loitering. Presumably there will 
be the usual two weeks’ postscript in the autumn, when 
the dregs of the present session can be flushed away before 
the next Queen’s Speech, but the financial business 
must all be passed by the end of July. Barring the 
unexpected, however, Mr Butler should be able to go off 
to his grouse moor at the appropriate date with the know- 
ledge that he has led the House of Commons safely through 
another programme. 


PARLIAMENT 





Standing Still Committee 


ESTRICTIONS on parliamentary debate should always be 

kept to a minimum, but there seems to be a case for 
some review of the rules of procedure for the standing com- 
mittees which do the detailed work on bills. The adequacy 
of the present rules has been called in question by the odd 
proceedings of Standing Committee C on the Local Govern- 
ment (Promotion of Bills) Bill, a private member’s measure 
introduced by a Tory but mainly supported by Labour. It 
was, in point of fact, rather a beastly measure: it sought 
to abolish town meetings and town polls when local 
authorities want to promote Parliamentary bills, and thus 
paid too much regard to the convenience of the authorities 
and too little to the rights of the electorate. But its beastli- 
ness is not the present point. 

The measure was not voted against on second reading in 
the Commons, which should have meant that the principle 
had been (in our view wrongly) accepted. But when it 
reached the standing committee, several root and branch 
Tory critics emerged and they proceeded to kill it by pro- 
cedure. The committee spent five sittings on the bill, which 
should have given 123 hours of debate. But 5 hours were 
lost because there was no quorum, 4} were devoted to 
an unfinished discussion of the first amendment, and the 
remaining 3} were entirely taken up with debating the dates 
of future meetings (for which there will not now be time 
this session). 

Filibustering, in the strict American sense, is not possible 
at Westminster, because all speeches must be relevant to the 
subject under discussion. But few politicians are not able to 
speak at interminable length, with relevance and without 
“ tedious repetition” (also forbidden), even on purely pro- 
cedural points. When delaying actions are fought against 
Government bills, ministers can in the end apply the 
“ guillotine” and impose a timetable. This is not done 
on private members’ bills, nor would anyone want it to be. 
But are there too many aids for wreckers? Those on 
Standing Committee C were greatly assisted by the simple 
arithmetic of the rules. On a committee of only 35 MPs, 
1§ were needed for a quorum and 20 for the closure— 
equivalent to 43 per cent and §7 per cent respectively. In 
the whole House of 630 MPs, only 6 per cent are needed 


~ only when 
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for a quorum, and 16 per cent for the closure. What is 
more, on private members’ business there is no party whip- 
ping, and this makes absenteeism common. It was because 
some Labour MPs, who would have supported the bill if 
present, did not bother to turn up, that the Tory opponents 
of the bill were able to work the quorum dodge. If the 
same proportions for the whole House were applied to 
Standing Committee C, only two MPs would be needed for 
a quorum. This would obviously be too small, but there 
may well be a:case for some reconsideration of the figures— 
and fér a reminder from the two front benches to their 
followers that, if rules are to be kept reasonably liberal, a 
minority must not seize every procedural opportunity to 
cripple a majority. 


IRAQ 


Summer Shareout 


AGHDAD has for months been consumed with rumours 
B that Nuri Pasha was about to reshuffle his cabinet. Now 
they have come true. Its successor is not announced as The 
Economist goes to press, but whether he heads the new team 
or not, it is unlikely to alter his foreign policy at all, or his 
home policy very greatly. For the serious aspirants to office, 
though highly critical of him when not holding a portfolio, 
have ‘all served with him before now. They are “ against” 
“out,” and freely practise his policies and 
methods as soon as soberly “ in.” 

He has resigned at a moment of his choosing—aglow with 
satisfaction at the shift in Arab alignments that is described 
in a leading article on page 956: Temporarily, few can 
gainsay his judgment in foreign affairs. But on the home 
front he has one or two immediate difficulties to contend 
with. The changes he is making reflect some real differences 
of opinion — not merely a desire to give others a turn 
because the present ministers have had an unusually long 
run. 

One immediate trouble is money. Iraq’s total oil revenue 
last year was ID 68.8 million (1 ID={£1 sterling) where 
ID 80 million had been expected, the difference being due 
to Syrian sabotage of the pipeline westward from Kirkuk. 
In the first quarter of this year the effect of this blow was at 
its most serious: oil revenue was only £5.8 million. For 
the first time for years, thoughts had to be bent to cutting 
coat according to cloth. Seventy per cent of the oil revenue 
goes to the Development Board, which is now spending at 
a rate in excess of the money coming in. Happily, its unspent 
balance (£70 million at the time of the Suez crisis) has 
been available as a more or less liquid reserve throughout 
the months of uncertainty about future earnings, so that no 
major works already authorised have had to be held up. But 
some of this unspent balance is regularly lent on long term 
to public authorities for good works. About £40 million 
is lying out in this form. Clearly, retrenchment on the lend- 
ing front was indicated, but where was the axe to fall ? The 
decision has been to lend only to two claimants: {£2} 
million to the Government Oil Refineries Administration for 
refinery extension, and the same sum to the Grain Board for 
badly needed silos at Basra. The decision to institute a 
standstill on all other loans until there is not only more cash, 
but a better procedure for granting them, was highly criti- 
cised by some ministers. The new cabinet will have to grin 
and bear it. Perhaps all will feel better about it when they 
have had their summer recess in cool climates. 
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EGYPT 


Free and Safe Elections 


HE National Union, created in accordance with the 
T constitution which the Egyptian people approved by 
referendum last June, is busy examining the list of 2,508 
people, including 15 women, who have registered as candi- 
dates for the forthcoming general election. The executive 
committee of the Union—and that is all it seems to consist 
of—is composed of Abdel Latif Baghdadi, Zakaria 
Mohieddin and Abdel Hakim Amer, the three members of 
the original junta who are still alongside President Nasser. 
They will screen the candidates to make sure that no one 
likely to contaminate the purity of the revolution, or tempt 
the public with free opinions, gets as far as the polls. 
Egyptian newspapers have stated that President Nasser will 
personally approve the final list. Voting in the first elections 
in Egypt since 1950 will be free because it will have been 
made safe. 

Polling will take place in the 350 constituencies on 
July 3rd, and the National Assembly is due to meet on 
July 22nd, on the fifth anniversary of the coup d’etat. The 
elections should have taken place in October and the 
assembly should have met in November, but the Suez crisis 
halted. President Nasser’s constitutional plans. But whether 
then or now, the assembly cannot change the seat of power, 
which wil] remain with the President and the army. Hand- 
picked candidates are unlikely to enliven the parliamentary 
debates by vigorous dissent. 

Nevertheless, the assembly is something more than a piece 
of window dressing. President Nasser once remarked that 
the Egyptian people would never like military rule but once 
military rule was established it was difficult to get out of it. 
He came to the conclusion that Egypt would be compelled 
to evolve its own system of democracy and he regards the 
constitution, under which this assembly will be elected, as a 
first, cautious step. The very mechanism of government, 
the relations between the President, the ministers and the 
assembly, will tend to put a brake upon the arbitrariness of 
his present method of ruling ; and the assembly will pre- 
sumably have something, however modest, to say. 


ITALY 


Fascist Kiss of Death 


oR lack of one vote, Signor Zoli has thrown in his hand. 

He made his decision after a rather Gilbertian episode 
in which it was belatedly discovered that, in the vote of 
confidence in the Chamber of Deputies on June 8th, the 
tellers had mistakenly counted two negative votes as absten- 
tions. This meant that Signor Zoli had just failed to get a 
majority that did not depend on the votes of the neo-fascist 
MSI. In the previous Senate vote he had gained a majority 
without this unwelcome support ; he had promised to resign 
if he did not get a similarly untainted majority in the 
Chamber. 

But even if Signor Zoli had just scraped home on his own 
terms, his position would have been both paradoxical and 
uncertain. A staunch anti-fascist with a particularly dis- 
tinguished wartime resistance record, he put forward an 
economic and social programme that was sufficiently pro- 
gressive to appeal to the Left. Yet the only support he could 
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get, apart from his own Christian Democrat party, came 
from the extreme Right; even if he had been able to 
repudiate the votes of the neo-fascists, he would stil] have 
depended on those of the National Monarchists, who are 
linked with the MSI. This support from the extreme Right 
was quite unsolicited and highly compromising. It was 
forced on to Signor Zoli because both neo-fascists and 
Monarchists hoped that by associating with the Christian 
Democrats they might gain a slight aura of respectability 
before the next elections. But whether specifically repudiated 
or tacitly accepted, it disgusted many Christian Democrats 
and threatened to disrupt the party. It also alienated those 
in the small centre parties who might otherwise have helped 
Signor Zoli to a majority by abstaining instead of voting 
against him. 

At the time of writing, President Gronchi has not yet 
decided what to do next. He is confronted by a situation 
that is highly confusing even by Roman standards. Signor 
Zoli’s monochrome experiment has, however, made one 
thing clear—that most Italian politicians still find any con- 
nection, however involuntary, with Mussolini’s heirs 
extremely distasteful. If the prospects of a stable govern- 
ment for Italy are not good, this at least is encouraging. 


MALTA 


Disintegration ? 


HE long-drawn out negotiations with Malta still hang by 
= a thread. The Colonial Office has made another offer, 
the details of which have not yet been revealed, to which Mr 
Mintoff’s reaction is awaited. But it seems certain that 
the Maltese Prime Minister will still find that it does not 
yield his essential point: that, whatever the circumstances, 
Britain must bind itself to bring about equivalence in 
Maltese wages, social services and living standards within 
twelve years or so. Meanwhile it should be noted that in 
the interim period the Maltese budget shows that Mr 
Mintoff could not spend all the money given him by Britain 
in 1956-57, and which he complained was too little, He 
starts 1957-58 with {£500,000 in hand, despite his claim 
that the £6,070,000 to be given him for the year ahead is 
still nearly £900,000 less than he deserves. 

Everyone has been rightly patient with Mr Mintoff, but 
the time has come for new thinking about Malta and Britain. 
It is now doubtful if even half Malta’s dockyard capacity 
is needed for the Royal Navy, and it is problematical how 
much use could be made of it by Nato. Nor are the 
Americans very keen on the services at the base. 
Probably Chatham could take over almost everything 
from Malta now—and Chatham workers, faced with 
a cut, will probably have views- on the priorities. 
This merely deepens Mr Mintoff’s view that it is for Britain 
to fill the gap with commercial ship-repairing or other 
industrial work—without prejudice to “ equivalence,” or 
considerations of cost levels. It seems possible that if the 
dockyard was used well below half its capacity, but Malta’s 
wage and social service standards raised to the British level, 
the subsidising of Malta would cost the British taxpayer 
£20 million or more a year. A luxurious Jarrow indeed. 

All this suggests the way that British policy should go 
if the present negotiations break down, The plain, frankly 
brutal question should then be asked: what is Malta worth 
to Britain, both in terms of a base facility and in terms of 
reasonable conscience-money? Once that figure has been 
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fixed (somewhere perhaps between £5 million and {10 
million a year) Mr Mintoff should be told that, provided 
Britain can continue to use the base, he can have it—on 
any political terms he likes. He can have it and send his 
three Maltese MPs to Westminster (which would be a con- 
cession by Britain, not by him) ; or he can have it—why 
not ?+-and set up an autonomous Malta, pulling down the 
British flag and putting up any other flag he chooses. There 
is no obvious reason why Britain should make any political 
reservations in this European island ; there is no equivalent 
here of the Greco-Turkish problem of Cyprus, and under 
any system Malta would be almost bound to let Britain 
use the base which is the foundation of Malta’s economy. 
If the present negotiations break down, let Mr Mintoff be 
told in the friendliest manner that he can write his own 
constitution, but that Britain will write its own cheque. 
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ELECTRICITY BILL 





Lordly Luddism 


HE Lords last week chose a typical and not wholly 
TT unworthy occasion on which to inflict on the present 
Government its first defeat in either House of Parliament. 
The occasion was the third reading of the Electricity Bill, 
and the successful Lords’ amendment requires local plan- 
ning authorities to consult with amenity societies and other 
appropriate bodies before deciding whether or not to 
demand a public inquiry into some proposed development. 
The Government defeat may have been helped by 
the proximity of Whitsun, and the amendment itself is a 
minor one. Yet it displays a genuine lordly feeling in the 





University Students— 
Actual and Potential 


PROFOUNDLY interesting report 
A published this week answers some 
of the questions that people are now 
asking about British universities. It 
is the report of an inquiry, commis- 
sioned by the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals, into appli- 
cations made between May, 1954, and 
the autumn of 1955 for admission to 
the universities. The only pity is that 
many of the findings exclude Oxford 
and Cambridge, since not enough was 
known about those who applied there 
but were not admitted. 

(1) Numbers and distribution. 
During the period under review 70,000 
applications were received by the 
universities, but as nearly everyone 
applied to more than one university, 
these represented only 31,000 people— 
of whom 9,000 were women. British 
applicants were equal to about 4 per 
cent of all British 18-year-olds. Pro- 
portionately, women applicants were 
more successful than men, since women 
constituted less than a quarter of those 
who were not admitted. Proportion- 
ately, too, applicants from Scotland 
were more successful in gaining ad- 
mission than those (in descending order 
of success) from England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. 

(2) Background of successful candi- 
dates. At the universities other than 
Oxford and Cambridge only 10 per 
cent of the successful applicants had 
been at boarding schools ; at Oxford 
and Cambridge 40 per cent had. In 
the universities other than Oxford and 
Cambridge, about a third of the men, 
but only a fifth of the women appli- 
cants (successful and unsuccessful) 
were the children of manual workers ; 
at Oxford and Cambridge the propor- 
tion of successful candidates whose 


fathers were manual workers was only 
12 per cent of the men and 7 per cent 
of the women. Yet the manual work- 
ing population comprises 72 per cent 
of all adult male workers. 

These figures will no doubt be 
fastened on by left-wing propagandists 
to prove class prejudice in university 
selection. But much of the trouble 
lies lower down in the secondary 
schools, and—as was shown in a report 
of the Advisory Council for Education 
on “Early Leaving” two years ago— 
in class attitudes towards them. 
Parents who despise the education that 
they themselves never had, friends 
already earning high wages, crowded 
rooms, lights-out for the telly—these 
are the things that prevent many an 
able working-class boy from getting his 
required subjects at “A level.” They 
keep him out of Oxford and Cambridge 
even more than elsewhere, because 
these universities get the first pick of 
promising applicants. 

(3) Fate of those who failed. Exclud- 
ing those who applied to Oxford and 
Cambridge, some 13,000 people, or 40 
per cent of the applicants, had been 
refused entry to the universities at the 
beginning of the 1955-56 session. Of 
these 2,000 were overseas applicants, 
and information about them is not 
available. Of the remaining 11,000, 
about 25 per cent had not the necessary 
qualifications for entry, and for 
another 44 per cent the qualifications 
were uncertain. Another 21 per cent 
did have the qualifications but had not 
been offered a place. A final 10 per 
cent had been offered a place, but had 
not taken it up. 

It is these last two categories— 
totalling 31 per cent—which raise the 
question of whether good university 


material is being wasted. Of the 21 
per cent who were qualified on paper, 
some no doubt were rejected on the 
ground that they made a poor showing 
at an interview, or had clearly been 
unduly crammed to get their “ A level.” 
But others may just have been unlucky 
in where they lived, for some local 
authorities are much more ready to 
give major awards than others. Most 
of the ro per cent who had been offered 
places, on the other hand, seem to have 
got to the university or university 
institution twelve months later. But 
no doubt there were a few where 
a boy or girl of middle-class parentage 
did not take a vacancy because his 
father’s income was just too high to 
qualify for assistance, but too low 
to pay full fees without prejudice to 
the education of younger children. 


* 


The report is factual and does not 
discuss policy. It shows that there is 
a small reservoir—perhaps 2,000 or 
3,000 people—who at least fulfilled 
London minimum entrance require- 
ments (used in the report as a touch- 
stone), but who failed to get a place 
anywhere. Yet, oddly, there were 
roughly an equivalent number of 
unfilled places at the universities. At 
first sight this looks like a problem of 
re-sorting. But places and applications 
are not completely interchangeable. It 
is evident from the survey that there 
are still relatively too many arts places 
in British universities, and too few for 
the demand in such subjects as physics, 
chemistry and engineering—as well as 
certain other scientific courses. But 
the problem of fitting square pegs into 
round holes is as nothing compared 
with the universities’ task, beginning 
in 1958, of accommodating first the 
men no longer called up, then the 
Bulge and the many children now 
staying longer at school. 
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trate on the countryside. In this there is also a whiff of 
lordly luddism ; the power stations cannot be gainsaid 
and every site chosen spoils somebody’s view—if indeed it 
really does destroy it as much as a scatter of modern housing. 
Yet, as so often, the Lords are speaking for a strongly-held 
and understandable viewpoint. 

The Lords have a worthy aim, but their proposed remedy 
of “more consultation” is rather fuzzy and ineffective. 
Their complaint is that at present only the local planning 
authority can compel the Minister of Power to hold a public 
inquiry into a proposed development ; but since the smaller 
local authorities must also be consulted and the larger 
amenity societies can—and do—protest to the Minister 
directly, it is most unlikely that objections to any major 
scheme will be overlooked. Local objections to minor 
developments are another matter, but (under the present 
system) the only foolproof way of airing them would be a 
public inquiry into each individual project. Lord Lucas’s 
further objection that present arrangements allow Berkshire 
to sanction a power station on one bank of the Thames 
without Oxfordshire knowing ‘amounts to an accusation (as 
yet fortunately unproven) that local authorities are incap- 
able of any co-ordination whatever. 

The basic evil in the present arrangements is the 
immunity from normal planning controls enjoyed by public 
corporations and Government departments. Whereas 
Imperial Chemicals must go through the mill of the planning 
machinery, local and central, and must comply with the 
provisions of the local development plans, the electricity 
boards get their sanction from Lord Mills—and, whether 
or not he orders a public inquiry, it would be strange if his 
final decisions were not strongly biased in their favour. If 
there is any justification for this preferential treatment 
(which is hard to believe), then at the very least public 
boards should be made to incorporate their proposals in 
local development plans, so that affected landlords and 
citizens could protest effectively on the right occasion— 
which is when these plans are submitted to a comprehensive 
public inquiry. 


THE HEALTH SERVICE 





Public Drugs and Private Patients 


HE Minister of Health has promised to look again at a 

long-standing medical—and middle-class—grievance : 
that doctors cannot give their private patients health 
service prescriptions. In the white paper on the original 
National Health Service Bill in 1946 people were told that 
they could use part or all of the health service facilities, and 
many people have health service general practitioners, but 
pay for hospital and consultant services, or do it the other 
way round. The effect of the Act, however, and of the 
regulations made under it, is that if they pay their doctor 
a fee they must also pay the full cost of the drugs he 
prescribes them. This distinction has been justified on 
three grounds: 


(1) Governments, of both parties, have justified it on the 


ground of cost. The effect of allowing private patients 
drugs under the health service has been variously estimated 
at from £500,000 to £3 million: the lower figure is tiny in 
relation to the nation’s total drug bill of around £50 million, 
but the sum would almost certainly be higher if the length 
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shape of alarm at the aesthetic outrage which atomic power 
stations and the growing army of electric pylons may perpe- 


of their patients’ purses ceased to be a factor influencing 
doctors in prescribing. 

(2) Governments have sometimes argued that prescribing 
forms part of thé treatment for which private patients have 
contracted out of the health service. 

(3) The Labour party would not like to see private 
practice encouraged, and would even like to see what there 
is abolished—though this was not the official view of the 
Labour government. 


The second and third arguments carry very little weight. 
The second was invented in order to square the Govern- 
ment’s denial to private patients of part of the health service 
facilities with its pledge in the white paper. The third 
raises an issue that ought to be settled on its own merits— 
indeed, was settled in 1946-48—rather than by indirect 
pressure. No one wants to see a return to the two standards 
of practice of national health insurance days. But today, 
when general practice consists overwhelmingly of health 
service patients, the number of these who would want to 
start paying their doctors anything from a guinea upwards 
for each consultation would be tiny. A concession on health 
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MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION 


The University of Oxford, in whose bosom a certain 
q deep intellectual democracy has long been brooding, 

has earnestly taken up the subject of middle-class 
education. Congregation has determined to establish two 
examinations for lads from schools in all parts of the 
kingdom—a first examination for lads of 15, a second for 
lads of 17, which would test the character of the education 
they have received, and give to those who pass creditably 
the diploma of Associate of Arts (AA), thereby distinguish- 
ing them as mere examinees of the University, from the 
graduates who have been trained within the atmosphere of 
her social influence, and who usually begin their residence 
at the time of life when this subordinate diploma would be 
conferred. We are sure that the University of-Oxford will 
confer a great benefit on English society in thus establish- 
ing a high standard by which to test the education of our 
middle schools, and holding out prizes of honourable ambi- 
tion for the competition of those who cannot afford either 
the time or the means to qualify themselves for a higher 
distinction by prolonged study within her walls. 4 
But... we must call the attention to a side of the ques- 
tion which .. . we find everybody inclined to forget: 
and that is, that very large portions of the middle classes 
may and ought to aim at a much higher and completer 
kind of education than is commonly assumed as attainable 
by them in the discussions now going forward. ... We 
contended strongly not many weeks ago that there is large 
room for a high middle-class education—as thorough intel- 
lectually, if not entirely of the same kind, as could be 
obtained at Oxford or Cambridge—and yet involving neither 
the very considerable expense of that education, nor the 
somewhat dangerous social attractions which might render 
men intended for business and practical life dissatisfied 
with their position, if educated at the older Universities. 
It is this want which the colleges affiliated to the University 
of London are so well adapted to supply. ... We are 
quite sure that the kind of education which the middle 
classes most need—which they could gain in their own 
colleges without leaving their own class—would have a 
fresh character of its own—a breadth, a humanity, an 
energy which would distinguish it from all the present 
types of education, now mainly suited either to a literary 
class or a class of wealth and leisure. 
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service prescribing would help to preserve what private 
practice remains: it would not, of itself, make private 
practice bigger. 

There remains the argument of cost. Here the responsi- 
bility lies squarely on the doctors, who are ultimately 
responsible for the size of the drugs bills. If they want to 
be allowed to write health service prescriptions for their 
private patients, they should produce convincing proof 
that they will be less carefree about their prescribing in 
general. In his talks with the British Medical Association 
on the issue, the Minister of Health should insist that 
economy in prescribing is a precondition of the Govern- 
ment’s agreeing to the doctors’ request. 


BENELUX 


A Union Matures 


HE meeting of ministers this weekend from Belgium, 

Holland and Luxemburg to put the finishing touches 
to the Benelux economic union comes as a surprise to many 
people. Benelux has been with us so long and has been 
so overshadowed by grander projects that it is odd to be 
told that it is only now taking final shape. 

The new treaty, it seems, is unlikely to bring important 
changes. The committee of ministers from the three coun- 
tries, the parliamentary body which met for the first time 
earlier this year, the council of economic experts and other 
executive bodies which already exist will merely be dignified 
with new titles and more precise powers and supplemented 
by a new court of justice. But the treaty is more remark- 
able for caution than for new departures. Decisions in the 
committee of ministers have to be unanimous. On agricul- 
ture, where the greatest problems have arisen and where 
complete economic union is still remote, no new decisions to 
force the pace seem likely. Indeed, the current talks have 
been somewhat marred by an outbreak of the perennial row 
over Belgian import restrictions on Dutch tomatoes. And 
all the deadlines now laid down can be postponed by the 
ruling committee of ministers. 

Despite the differences in wage costs and industrial struc- 
ture between the Benelux countries, they have succeeded 
in creating a customs union for industrial products. But 
they have done so, not by imposing supranational decisions 
on each other, but by the willingness of each national part- 
ner to make concessions and see the problems of the others, 
by a conscious modification of national economic policies in 
certain fundamentals—Dutch wages policy, for example— 
and by the patient devising of empirical answers for difficul- 
ties as they have cropped up. It has been a slow task. 


———— 


Finns Forbear to Cheer 


HE visit of Mr Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev to Finland 

was arranged last summer, as part of a tour of all the 
Scandinavian countries. The other invitations were tacitly 
withdrawn after the invasion of Hungary, and the Soviet 
leaders did their best to use their visit to thaw the arctic 
chill which has come over their relations with Scandinavia. 
They did not succeed, and the joint statement at the end 
contained polite platitudes only. The Finnish authorities 
did what they could for their guests, redecorating a villa, 
removing some sculptures which might have given offence, 
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and providing a banquet for each night of the week. But 
the citizens of Helsinki, unwilling to co-operate, refused to 
Mr Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev the friendly welcome 
which they extended to Marshal Voroshilov last summer. 
The crowds in the streets have been small and usually silent; 
Soviet handwaving has been coldly ignored. 

The Finnish prime minister, Hr Sukselainen, is in office 
largely as a result of the Soviet visit. He formed an uneasy 
coalition of the Farmers party and the bourgeois parties, 
which controls only 79 of the 200 seats in the diet, when it 
became apparent that the leading party, the Social 
Democrats, would not be able to compose their internal 
differences, or settle their disagreements with the Farmers, 
before the Russians arrived. The new government cannot 
last long without more support and it is in no position to 
push through the emergency measures which are needed 
to provide essential funds for the almost bankrupt admini- 
stration. There is an immediate need for £12 million ; 
family allowances have had to be suspended for a month 
because there is no money to meet them. The prime 
minister may have found it hard to give his full mind to 
the entertainment of his visitors. 


GERMANY 


Liberals look to Bismarck 


HE shade of Bismarck was more than once conjured up 
by speakers at the German Free Democrat pre-election 
party congress at Hamburg. With more élan than ever the 
nationalist foreign policy, the goal of a reunited Germany 
balancing between east and west which has become the heart 
of the party’s programme, was flourished before the electors. 
Like the Social Democrats, the liberals appeal for a new 
drive for reunification and bitterly attack Dr Adenauer for 
his failure to achieve it. They make great play with Russia’s 
need for security and deride the west’s lack of realism when 
it demands from Russia free elections in a reunited Germany 
which would be left free to decide its own military 
status. The need for Germany to build up better relations 
with Poland and other east European countries in its search 
for a settled place between east and west is also gairfing 
importance in liberal, as in socialist, conceptions. But the 
Free Democrats spice their dish hotter than Herr Ollen- 
hauer, as one of their new slogans, “ Germany before 
Europe,” shows. 
Close as they now are to the Social Democrats in foreign 
policy, the liberal leaders reject socialism in domestic 
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The modern art of steelmaking 


aaa in Britain today is a highly complex 


operation which demands the co-ordination of 
many special skills. And it is an industry which 


is constantly and rapidly developing. 


The new look in steel 


The latest technical advances are lending their aid. 
The use of radio-active isotopes is replacing guesswork 
in estimating the internal wear of blast furnaces. 
Advanced instrumentation is speeding and smoothing 
production. Physical and chemical pre-processing of 
the raw materials used for steelmaking is reducing fuel 


bills and improving the end product. Thanks to new 


Steel is judged by 





methods, fuel consumption per ton of steel has been 
reduced by 15% since the war. 

At the same time, steel is contributing to progress in 
other fields. ‘Thousands of tons of British steel have 
been built into our new atomic power stations—and 
many more thousands of tons will be used in the future. 
Stainless and heat-resisting steels are provided for the 
aircraft industry. New steels are constantly under 
development for a thousand and one special needs. 

The whole industry is taking part in a great expansion 
and modernisation programme to meet the still growing 
demands for steel. ‘The modern art of steelmaking 
depends on men with the will to work, with faith in 
their own abilities — and with vision. 


its performance 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1I 
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Cargoes sweat too 


And when they do, rust, staining and other 
damage may be the result. “Cargo sweat” 
occurs when ships pass from cold to warm 
climates. A change from warm to cold can 
cause condensation on the ship’s structure, 
known as “ship sweat”. Shipowners have 
found the answer to both problems is 
Thermotank Drihold equipment. This main- 
tains close control of ventilation and drying 


THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 


Telephone: Govan 2444. 


LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 


SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A. 


to ensure that condensation cannot occur. 
Control of the atmosphere for comfort 
or industrial processes is the business of 
Thermotank—on land, sea and in the air. 
The Company pioneered the first air 
conditioning of ships more than fifty 
years ago. Today Thermotank maintain 
an unequalled service covering every 
major shipping route throughout the world. 
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matters as decidedly as ever. As far as future political 
alliances are concerned—a coalition with either right or 
left—they remain on the fence, their declared political goal 
being to hold the balance between the two great parties and 
thus enjoy a decisive voice in any future government. The 
voters may not grant their wish, but the party is more 
united in the pursuit of it than it was a year ago. 


RHODESIA 


Ominous Portent 


HE result of the by-election for the seat of Mrewa in 
T the Federal Rhodesian House of Parliament came too 
late to be discussed in last week’s debate at Westminster on 
racial policy in East and Central Africa. But it provided an 
ominous portent. Mrewa was the third by-election lost by 
Sir Roy Welensky’s Federal party in the present parliament, 
and the swing away from his moderate policies of partner- 
ship—much as they are criticised by British Labour MPs 
—was marked., Mr Winston Field, the leader of the 
Dominion party, whose policies are far more towards 
apartheid, converted a Federal party majority of 690 to a 
Dominion party majority of 132. On such tiny constitu- 
encies the normal rules of psephology may not apply—but 
such a swing in a general election would sweep Sir Roy 
into the discard. 

It would therefore be unwise for Britain to make Sir 
Roy’s position any more difficult, in the interest of the 
Africans themselves. In the debate, Mr Lennox-Boyd 
made it clear that he is opposed to racial discrimina- 
tion, but took care to quote the approval of Labour 
members for some system of differential franchise in 
order to protect the white minority from being swamped 
by African votes. Labour in Britain, however, is now 
strongly opposed to Sir Roy’s proposed method of achieving 
this: under his proposals African votes could not immedi- 
ately be expected to account for more than about a 
third of the votes in any constituency. But it is pretty 
evident that the British Government is prepared to concede 
some such scheme ; and then—having arranged for this sort 
of enfranchisement for “ British protected” Africans in 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia—to enter into a bargain 
to give the Federation more independence. 

Labour members were no doubt right to point out that 
the whites in Central Africa have about three or four years 
to win the support of the Africans. Sir Roy Welensky 
knows this. The difficulty is to persuade the white electorate 
to think along the lines of British parliamentarians: as 
Mrewa should suggest, its thought is at present veering in 
precisely the opposite direction. If it discards Sir Roy 
Welensky, and sets out under some new government down 
the South African road, then it is nonsense to suggest that 
a Labour government in Britain—which obviously could 
never send troops and would merely find itself bleating 


piteously—could do anything positively “ safeguarding ” 
about it. 


OXFORD APPEAL 





Crumbling Spires 


XFORD UNIVERSITY has this week launched an appeal 
for £1,750,000 to save its historic buildings, and has 
proved its point with some grim photographs of the 
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crumbling facades. Part of the trouble is that many of the 
colleges were built between the fourteenth and eighteenth 
centuries of Headington stone, which is very soft. A more 
contemporary mistake is the complete failure to agree on 
measures that will prevent the buildings from being shaken 
to pieces by heavy traffic. In these ways Oxford colleges 
are worse off than Cambridge ; they are worse off, too, in 
that they are not on the whole so well endowed as Cam- 
bridge colleges, and they meet some of the salary payments 
for lecturing staff which at Cambridge fall on the university. 
Oxford colleges are thus starved of resources to maintain 
their buildings, and the University Grants Committee is 
unable to help; the money at its disposal is granted by 
Parliament for the maintenance of the universities as centres 
of advanced education and research, and it does not feel 
that it can stretch this definition to cover the upkeep of 
buildings solely because they are of historic interest. Com- 
mon desperation has thus united the colleges in this appeal. ° 


The appeal is addressed in the first place only to Oxford 
graduates, who are asked to contribute, either by capital 
sum, bequests or by a ten-year covenant, however small. 
But a wider response will probably be needed—and, on past 
form, is likely. One of the surprising features of this im- 
poverished land is the ready response to appeals for pre- 
serving historic buildings, and Oxford, of all places, can 
surely be confident that its friends all over the world will 
not allow it to crumble away. 


SHORTER NOTES 


This week’s wage settlement in the shipbuilding industry 
is designed to save some of Mr Ted Hill’s face, but not 
very much of it. In effect, Mr Hill has decided after all to 
accept the 11s. offered by the employers in return for a 
wages standstill for one year and a promise to hold dis- 
cussions about restrictive practices. Very similar conditions 
were accepted three weeks ago by the engineers, and were 
described by Mr Hill as an insult. But he lays great stress 
on a clause in his agreement promising a fresh review if 
“* special factors ” arise ; he claims that this means that the 
standstill in shipbuilding will last only so long as the cost of 
living and profits are stable. The employers are not likely 
to agree with this interpretation, and plainly do not anti- 
cipate that they will give another rise until the engineering 
workers get one, too. 


The Minister of Education and his Parliamentary Secre- 
tary announced in their respective Houses of Parliament last 
Thursday that a three-year training for teachers will be 
introduced in 1960. Is this the long sought-for graduate 
status for all? A memorandum of the Association of 
Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education foresees 
only “a developing connection” between the three-year 
course and graduate status, but thinks that the course as a 
whole should reach pass degree standard. It should be com- 
posed, says the memorandum, of three elements. About a 


third of the time should be spent on the study of education, 
in theory and practice. The other two elements are research 
into methods of teaching and learning, and “ curriculum 
courses” dealing with the content and importance of 
various subjects. 





LETTERS 








Mr Mboya Rampant 


Sir—In your issue of June Ist you 
refer to the situation in Kenya and to 
myself in particular. 


The attitude of the African elected 
members to the Lyttelton constitution 
is not demagogic. The Asian elected 
members and ministers, the Arab elected 
and nominated members, the Indian 
Congress and the Muslim League, all 
support our demand for increased repre- 
sentation without qualification. The 
Europeans are the only group who have 
not made their position known. The 
reason for this is not hard to guess, 
since for them a change such as we 
suggest will mean the end of many years 
of political domination. 

It would seem from your article that 
you read into our demand a move 
towards black domination. This is far 
from true. We seek for Kenya a demo- 
cratic state and society. We want to see 
in our country each individual accorded 
basic human dignity and equality. We 
have constantly stated that although this 
is our objective we accept that an interim 
period of constitutional change is inevi- 
table. It is in this period that we accept 
the continuation of communal repre- 
sentation and communal rolls, later to 
be replaced by geographical constitu- 
encies and a common roll. How long 
this takes depends on local conditions 
and the political atmosphere. We insist, 
however, that the process of change must 
not depend solely on the European com- 
munity. We must have a part, not only 
in the determination of its scope and 
content, but also in its implementation. 

This we can only do when we have an 
effective voice in the legislative council. 
Standing orders, for instance, require 
that for a vote on a division a member 
requires the support of at least nine 
others, under which circumstances 
neither the Africans nor the Asians on 
their own would secure a division, let 
alone a majority vote on the unofficial 
side of the house, even when the two 
combine. Apart from this constitu- 
tional anomaly, there is the question of 
the effectiveness of African representa- 
tion, in view of the population, size of 
. constituency, mode of communications, 
etc. Are all these arguments to be 
regarded as demagoguery ? 

Your article further implies that 
some of my speeches have been directed 
at stirring up the Africans to violence, 
threatening the government or advo- 
cating non-co-operation with* the 
administration. The European minister 
without portfolio (Group-Capt Briggs 
—elected member for Mount Kenya) 
recently made similar charges against 
me, but in the debate on May 3oth the 
government failed, in my view, to sub- 
Stantiate its charges. I do not and have 


never advocated violence as the means 
to achieve the Africans’ objective. 

I hope that you agree that Kenya is 
primarily an African country. I have 
never suggested that anyone should be 
evicted because of his race or colour: 
I only state that white settler domina- 
tion must go.—Yours faithfully, 
Nairobi Tom MsBoyA 


China’s Sorrows 


Sir—The object of the author of your 
article of June 8th was no doubt to 
encourage the non-communist world by 
showing up ‘the incompetence of the 
present government of China and 
exposing the utter mess which they are 
alleged to be making. Having quite 
recently spent some weeks in China, I 
am convinced that the general view 
given is distorted, and is as misleading 
and dangerous as the silly nonsense 
which similar pundits used in the 
thirties to produce about the _ineffi- 
ciency of technology and industry in the 
USSR. Those reports were often simi- 
larly documented with a partial use of 
official Russian material. 

The fact of the matter is that, like 
the Russians, the modern Chinese are 
making a vigorous and not unsuccessful 
effort to bring their more or less 
mediaeval economy up to a twentieth- 
century standard. We ought not to 
allow our dislike of communism to 
blind us to this fact. In doing so they 
are no doubt making numerous mis- 
takes, mistakes which in my. experience 
they are at least as ready to admit as 
any western government. But I have 
not yet met anybody who knew the 
China of Chiang Kai-shek and who 
knows present-day China who does not 
agree that the living standards of the 
people as a whole have been raised 
appreciably, that substantial industrial 
progress has been made, and that even 
in agriculture unexpectedly larger crops 
are being produced. This latter achieve- 
ment is in its way the most remarkable, 
because, as your correspondent points 
out, the population has increased by 
many millions. Yet in spite of flood 
difficulties and the absence of substantial 
assistance in the shape of grain, such as 
India has achieved, the people are 
obviously well nourished. Incidentally, 
the drive for birth control, at which 
your correspondent sneers, is obviously 
an encouraging and healthy sign. 

It is of course true that a visitor sees 
what he is shown, and I may have 
brought away too rosy a picture. But 
one does see realities, not sentences 
picked out of speeches—the mile-long 
rail and road bridge over the Yang Tze 
River at Hankow, commenced in the 
autumn of 1953 and already nearing 
completion ; the fine new cotton mills 
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at Sian (working the clock round, too) ; 
the new buildings going up in the 
universities and technological institutes 
(a great deal of new building was going 
on everywhere we went), etc., etc. 
These things are, after all, of some 
significance, and if the visitor keeps his 
eyes open he sees many things which 
confirm the impression of energetic 
expansion in many aspects of the 
Chinese national life. For example, he 
sees that the shops are full of consumer 
goods, much fuller than the Russian 
shops, even if the quality is not always 
of the highest; and also that they are 
crowded with purchasers—possibly due 
in some degree to the inflation to which 
your correspondent draws attention, 
and which is not unknown in the West. 

I am afraid that without a better 
attempt to show the other side of the 
medal your correspondent is only too 
likely to “induce complacency,” against 
which, as a sort of afterthought, he 
warns us in his concluding paragraph.— 
Yours faithfully, CHORLEY 
Stanmore, Middlesex 


* 


Smr—There is an aspect of the China 
trade decision which seems to have been 
ignored by both the Lords and 
Commons, yet is of vital concern to us 
in Australia. Economic deterioration in 
Communist China could result in dis- 
integration and the increasing unrest lead 
to mass risings against Peking. Increased 
trade with Communist China, whose 
aggressive plans are constantly men- 
tioned by our Minister of External 
Affairs, could assist the Communists to 
weather the storm. 

No doubt, many items, hitherto on 
the embargo list, reach China from both 
Russia and South East Asia, but this is 
beside the point. It is no valid argument 
to give her more. Fifty per cent of the 
Shanghai factories are -at present idle, 
owing to shortage of raw materials and 
machinery. Does Britain propose 10 
supply these? Steep rises in living costs, 
ranging from 27 to 100 per cent, led to 
the dismissal of Commerce Minister 
Tseng Shan and to Vice-President Chen 
Yun’s announcement of the austerity 
programme “ Produce More—Eat Less.” 
Peking press admits that food and fuel 
queues form at 4 a.m., and in the north 
railway carriages have been broken up 
by angry mobs in search of fuel. Com- 
munist officials are stationed in all banks 
to persuade people against withdrawing 
money. China will not be able to mect 
her commitments to Russia and East 
European countries this year. 

Is it wise to supply Communist China 
with the means of carrying on ? Would 
it not be a more statesmanlike policy to 
allow the Peking regime to destroy itself 
and thus remove the greatest potential 
threat to the future security of Aus- 
tralia? The present British policy may 
serve certain interests here, but it will 
alienate’ much Australian sympathy and 
turn the eyes of an increasing number 
of Australians towards America.—Yours 
faithfully, W. G. GopparD 
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Coal Must Compete 


Sir—The article in your issue of June 
8th draws attention to the increasing 
proportion of small coals in the National 
Coal Board’s production, and to the 
domestic demand for large coal. 

There are four ways in which the 
resulting problem can be attacked. The 
Coal Board is taking steps to limit the 
extent to which coal is broken up in the 
process of mechanised mining ; to divert 
large coal from other consumers to the 
domestic market ; and to produce manu- 
factured fuels from small coal. The 
fourth way, which is perhaps the 
simplest, is to encourage householders 
to put in modern appliances that will 
operate efficiently on smaller coals of 
the “doubles” type. 

The reason for the domestic prefer- 
ence for large coal is that when it is in 
large lumps it burns slowly, because of 
the. relatively small surface in propor- 
tion to weight, and that faster burning, 
when desired, can be secured by using 
a poker to break the lump and thus 
expose a greater surface. This is a very 
primitive and: unscientific method of 
controlling combustion. A far better 
way is to adjust the air supply to the 
fire: not only can faster burning be 
secured by increasing the air flow, but 
the process can be reversed when, for 
example, a room is to be left empty for 
some time, during which only a small 
heat output is desired. 

Appliances recommended by _ this 
council will burn small coal such as 
“doubles” . very efficiently. The 
universal adoption of modern appliances, 
especially those of the convector type, 
would make a very great contribution 
towards the solution of the problems of 
house coal supply.—Yours faithfully, 

J. S. Wrviams 
Coal Utilisation Council, Director 
London, S.W.1 


New Town 


Sirn—May I comment on two points in 
your correspondent’s report on Harlow. 

If, as I believe, the “community 
centre idea” may be condensed into 
the statement that there should be a 
suitable building which is administered 
by the people through their voluntary 
organisation in order to help people to 
make friends and to realise themselves 
as part of a community, then I think 
the community centre idea in Harlow is 
working well. 

Secondly, while I am, of course, 
flattered that I should be credited with 
being in the old garden city tradition, 
I wonder what is meant by “middle 
class.” Apart from myself, at the 
Activities Committee which your corre- 
spondent attended, at least half of those 
present were manual workers or the 
wives of manual workers and the others 
certainly live in the same sort of accom- 
modation as the “working classes.”— 
Yours faithfully, E. SEWELL Harris 
Mark Hall and Netteswell 
Community Association, Harlow 
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BOOKS 








The Springs of Industrial Progress 


Industry and Technical Progress 


By C. F. Carter and B. R. Williams. 
Oxford University Press. 252 pages. 
25s. 


7 book is as worthy as might have 
been expected, and a great deal 
more readable. It had its origins in a 
decision by the British Association 
nearly five years ago to set up a com- 
mittee “to study the problem of speed- 
ing up in industry the application of 
the results of scientific research,” a 
question to which more anxiety has 
been devoted by technologists in this 
country since the war than perhaps any 
other except the difference between 
British and American labour produc- 
tivity. This committee first drew up a 
programme of study and obtained a 
promise of financial aid from the Board 
of Trade under the “conditional aid” 
scheme for spending against the 
counterpart accounts deriving from 
American economic aid to Britain. Sub- 
sequently Nuffield College and the 
Royal Society of Arts joined the 
“British Ass” as sponsors; a pro- 
gramme of research, based essentially 
upon “case studies” of 152 individual 
companies, was carried through ; further 
money was obtained through the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and later the Treasury ; and 
the terms of reference of the inquiry 
were widened (though the present 
volume is concerned primarily with the 
Original question that the committee 
was set up to consider). 

No set of answers to this question 
could achieve finality ; moreover, the 
case studies were chosen to enrich the 
committee’s understanding rather than 
to offer any comprehensive statistical 
coverage. The only “authority” that 
can be sought in such matters is clear 
and qualified judgment without pre- 
conceptions, informed by constant access 
to experts and details of individual ex- 
perience. This Professors Carter and 
Williams offer. What they have written 
is a good deal fresher and less hedged 
than a formal report ; wisely, the com- 
mittee left the writing and detailed 
responsibility for the conclusions to its 
two directors of research, and these in 
their turn have not confined themselves 
at all strictly to the necessarily limited 
results of the case studies. 

Their main achievement here is to 
have sorted out the factors that may 
have a bearing upon the speed of appli- 
cation of technical progress in British 
industry—ranking these factors in order 
of importance rather than by the extent 
that it may be practicable to do some- 


thing about them. They have not 
accepted at face value the assumption 
that British industry is backward or 
slow to apply the results of research. 
But they have concluded that it is 
uneven in its development, and that 
“although all countries must expect to 
have some unprogressive firms, we do 
not think that that justifies the paro- 
chialism of large tracts of British indus- 
try.” Nor do they accept the generalisa- 
tion that Britain excels in basic research 
and fails in applying it. Some of 
Britain’s failures to exploit results 
originally achieved here have come, they 
think, from not carrying the basic re- 
search far enough. (This conclusion 
seems partly a matter of verbal nicety. 
The pursuance of “basic research” to 
the point where “applied research” 
takes over still seems rather often to 
have happened in the United States, 
and indeed inside industrial labora- 
tories there.) 

The authors, moreover, are inclined 
to dismiss as uncertain or unimportant 
certain of the factors commonly alleged 
to impede scientific and technical pro- 
gressiveness: for example, particular 
forms of management structure, the size 
of firms (although it seems harder for 
small firms to keep technically lively 
than for large ones, some manage to), 
high taxation upon company resources 
or anyone’s incentives, or the lack of 
scientists and technologists on the 
board. They are less anxious than 
some about improving the communica- 
tion of research results, considering the 
receptiveness of different firms to be 
more important: a progressive firm is 
likely to find out fairly quickly anyway, 
and better. abstracting, indexing, or 
simplification of language will not 
persuade a parochial firm to do any- 
thing about what it is told. Nor do 
they think that “ the shortage of capital ” 
seems in practice to affect technical 
advance in any but young and small 
firms—and these perhaps mainly because 
families are often unwilling to give up 
control in order to obtain fresh capital. 

What factors, then, do they consider 
really matter? First, the general 
quality of a firm, in management and 
salesmanship as well as in research; 
science is not an optional extra, but one 
of the attributes of a gooc firm. 
Secondly—to some extent a counsel of 
perfection—the closest possible gearing 
of research to a firm’s production and 
sales policy, really effective use of the 
research resources it can employ, and 
economic as well as technical assessment 
of new projects. Third, the extent to 
which firms rely on outside suppliers 
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(in particular upon the plant manufac- 
turing industries); one parochial com- 
pany may weaken technical progress in 
a whole chain of others. Fourth, the 
general climate of opinion; if a firm 
needs to be technically progressive to 
keep its reputation, this puts indirect 
pressure even upon industry’s back- 
woodsmen. From their case studies the 
authors found, encouragingly, that the 
old saw about the advantage of being 
second, and letting someone else take 
the risk and cost of research, is an 
unwise one ; financial success, in their 
small sample, did appear to be corre- 
lated with technical liveliness. But by 
the same token backwardness is self- 
perpetuating; in a host of ways—in- 
cluding the important one of being able 
to attract good minds—a technically 
backward firm finds it most difficult to 
pull its socks up. 

Being able to educate, attract, and 
train the limited number of good minds 
to be had is inevitably selected by these 
authors as the key national problem, 
too. They find the British educational 
performance, on most- counts, signifi- 
cantly inadequate, as ‘so many other 
students of this question have done in 
recent years. Their assessment of the 
need for scientifically trained men—and 
women—looks beyond the laboratory. 
Whether or not he is needed on the 
board, they are convinced that the scien- 
tist is needed in production manage- 
ment and in sales before Britain can 
really count itself “a progressive 
economy.”- Progress among firms and 
perhaps in an economy, they have recog- 
nised, is all of a piece. They recognised, 
too, but have left aside for later con- 
sideration, the extent to which expan- 
sion in an economy makes innovation 
easier. 


St Paul’s Old and New 


A History of St Paul’s Cathedral 


Edited by W. R. Matthews 
W. M. Atkins. 
Phoenix, House. 


and 


403 pages. §0s. 

T PAUL’S has had many historians, for 

so many-sided a _ subject must 
always attract them, but the present 
team is the first to tackle what has 
usually been an individual’s task. The 
result is inevitably uneven. Sir Ernest 
Barker’s ten-page foreword is pleasantly 
evocative. Professor C. N. L. Brooke 
(“ The Earliest Times to 1485”) omits 
the shadowy story of Roman London to 
concentrate on the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries, for which there is most 
material. Throughout his pages the 
cathedral is shown as a place of pil- 
grimage, with many shrines and an in- 
creasing number of chantries, a home 
of learning, if it developed no great 
school. The bishopric itself was not 
wealthy, but the attraction of a canonry 
at St Paul’s was great. Some of the 
prebends were well endowed and Lon- 
don and Westminster were centres of 
power and patronage. The struggle of 
pope, king, bishop and magnate to 
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reward their servants with nomination 
to a vacancy is a constant theme, 
matched by the success of the resident 
canons in reserving to themselves, as 
against such non-residents, the bulk of 
the revenues. Here Mr Brooke’s own 
researches add much to a tale of notable 
as well as scholarly interest. 

For the complicated years 1485-1660 
the Rev. E. F. Carpenter faithfully 
follows the work of earlier historians. 
If the life of Dean Colet’s cathedral is 
described in part from material which 
in fact concerns the following century, 
the description is graphic and possibly 
timeless. The temporal and spiritual 
disruption brought by the Reformation 
was followed in 1561 by the destruction, 
through lightning, of the famous spire 
and much of the roof. Thereaftex the 
building was a financial white elephant, 
taking in repairs all that could be raised 
and still requiring more. Laud and 
Inigo Jones did much, but neglect in 
and after the Civil War left all to be 
done again. 

This led in turn to the general prob- 
lems of reconstruction, both of Anglican 
life and of the cathedral’s fabric, treated 
by the Rev. A. Tindal Hart on the years 
1660-1831. The ruin of the building by 
the Great Fire of 1666, the controversy 
over repair or a new building, Wren’s 
appointment and the long years of his 
work—this is familiar ground trodden 
firm by older historians and here en- 
hanced by occasional touches from 
modern works. Much is biographical 
with brief accounts of notable deans, 
but room is found for a slender sketch 
of the cathedral’s officials in the 
eighteenth century. 

For the years 1831-1934 the Rev. 
W. M. Atkins fills the gap left by the 
death of G. L. Prestige, skilfully sum- 
marising the latter’s study and adding 
a section of his own covering 1911-1934. 
This century, when Canon Sydney 
Smith was the motive force in the diffi- 
cult years brought by the Cathedrals 
Act of 1840, when the city gradually 
ceased to be a place of residence and 
the dean and chapter faced new prob- 
lems with sincerity and success, provides 
one of the most stimulating of the book. 

Of the last twenty years, the Dean 
writes vividly. Whether the whole book 
is as successful as his contribution may 
be questioned. A definitive history 
should, throughout, be up to date and 
stamped with authority. Yet though 
space is obviously precious, some sec- 
tions are repetitive and few contain the 
references demanded by good sense as 
well as good scholarship. The biblio- 
graphy can include a school book and 
ignore valuable primary material. 
Mistakes are distressing. Good, 
if mainly standard, illustrations include 
no plan of the cathedral precinct and 
no map to show its property. The 
frontispiece is the view condemned on 
page 350 as the least pleasing. The 
result is a convenient one-volume work, 
stimulating in places, pedestrian in 
others, much better than no work, and 
showing what a superb story there is 
to tell. 
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Paladin and Peer 


Henry Brougham 


By Frances Hawes. 
25s. 


Cape. 325 pages. 


r a set of verses on the death of Henry 
Brougham in 1868, the editor of 
Punch called him the most faithful of 
all the paladins and peers of good causes 
in his age. It was a true comment, 
although it was in a very different vein 
from most of Punch’s earlier judgments 
on him. Brougham, who never wished 
to be elevated to the House of Lords, 
would greatly have preferred to be 
called a paladin than a peer. Growing 
up with the century, he had identified 
himself with “the march of improve- 
ment ” when it was still a topic of satire: 
by the time he died it was the orthodox 
philosophy of mid-Victorian Britain. 

Mrs Hawes has produced a competent 
biography of Brougham without adding 
much to existing knowledge or illuminat- 
ing the dark patches of his career. She 
rightly lays stress on the part he 
played in developing political propa- 
ganda, in encouraging the spread of 
popular education, in fighting for the 
abolition of slavery and in initiating 
legal reforms. She devotes only thirty- 
four pages, however, to the last thirty- 
eight years of his life, years when he 
was in the political wilderness. These 
years have a curious fascination and a far 
from insignificant place in his record of 
devotion to good causes. Brougham is 
one of those historical characters, along 
with Wordsworth, whose old age is 
quickly dismissed: in his case, however, 
there was no abandonment of earlier 
objectives, rather a restless and unco- 
ordinated attempt to see them through. 
The Law Amendment Society and above 
all the Social Science Association deserve 
fuller treatment than they receive in 
this book; so do Brougham’s own 
voluminous writings. 

The enigma of Brougham—and there 
still is an enigma—rests in the relation- 
ship between his personality and his 
ideas. For every eulogy he received, 
posthumous or otherwise, there was a 
sneering condemnation. He was called 
“Wicked Stiffs”’ “Mr Facing-both- 
ways” and even “Beelzebub.” The 
attacks made on him can partly be 
explained on social grounds—he was an 
interloper in the Whig household—but 
it needs ps¥chology as well as sociology 
to explain his unsettled egoism and the 
distrust he inspired in so many of his 
contemporaries. “Somewhere in that 
complex nature,” says. Mrs Hawes, 
“there was a flaw.” She is led to 
believe that the weakness lay in his over- 
weighted mind rather than in his inner 
heart. As early as 1830 Grey believed 
him to be “mad” and the comment 
was repeated on many subsequent occa- 
sions. “I’m not mad, am I?” cried 
Brougham himself to Melbourne in 
1835, “ You don’t think I’m mad?” It 
is a question which Mrs Hawes never 
fully and frankly answers, although she 
touches on it time and time again. It 
seems odd to ask for a medical report 
on a man who lived to a ripe old age, 
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presided at the Social Science Associa- 
tion’s meeting at the age of 87 and died 
quietly in Cannes, then a fashionable 
resort, which he had “ discovered” as a 
small fishing village thirty years before. 
Yet a biography of Brougham involves 
an unrelenting exploration of oddities, 
and there is still much more to be found 
out than is covered in this useful 
biography. 


The Scrolls Themselves 
The Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect 


By Theodor H. Gaster. 
Secker and Warburg. 359 pages. 
cloth, ros. 6d. paperback. 


30s. 


Ow, at last, the layman can read the 
actual words of the Dead Sea 
scrolls instead of reading about them. 
He can advance on his own into that 
exalted and apocalyptic world of messi- 
anic expectations and sectarian fervour 
in which Christianity struck root. Not 
altogether on his own, for Professor 
Gaster surrounds his lucid translations 
with prefaces, notes and historical com- 
mentaries. In the welter of disputation, 
he takes a modest and _latitudinarian 
stand. The texts were composed 
between 170 BC and AD 68; they are 
intimately associated with the rites and 
eschatology of the Essenes; they 
illuminate the complex and transitional 
spirituality whence arose the mission of 
John the Baptist ; but they “contain no 
anticipation of or parallel to distinctive 
Christian doctrines, e.g., Incarnation, 
Vicarious Atonement or Communion.” 


It is on this last point, where he 
opposes the brilliant thesis of Edmund 
Wilson, that Professor Gaster is most 
controversial. But his translation scores 
heavily. It had been thought that the 
“Manual of Discipline for the Future 
Congregation of Israel” contained both 
an anticipation of the Eucharist and an 
allusion to a Messiah begotten of God. 
Professor Gaster argues with consider- 
able weight of evidence that both notions 
were founded on unseund conjectures 
and positive misreadings of an incom- 
plete original. He is similarly persuasive 
when he points out, by mere juxta- 
position of citations, that parts of the 
Essene vocabulary which were thought 
to reflect a “pre-Christian” theology 
are contemporary commonplaces. No 
previous work on this fascinating subject 
has done as much to restore the Scrolls 
to their temporal context. 

Professor Gaster seems, however, to 
be on shakier ground when he insists 
that the famous references in the 
Habakkuk scroll to the. “house of 
Absalom,” “the Kittaeans” and “ the 
priest who rebelled” are to be taken in 
a generic and symbolic sense. The tone 
of the text, its graphic vehemence and 
obvious topicality simply do not bear 
him out. Behind the language of sym- 
bolism and Biblical reference there do 
seem to move specific personages and 
there do seem to burn specific indigna- 
tions. In his appendix, moreover, 
Professor Gaster appears to be moving 
toward that point of view. 

His work raises once again a funda- 
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mental question: are the Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea of literary value? Do 
they add to our scriptural heritage ? 
The answer hinges on the Book of 
Hymns which Professor Gaster renders 
in a simple but slightly archaic language. 
At times, one feels that the passage could 
come straight from our Bible: 

My transgressions, my iniquities and 
sins, and the waywardness of my heart 
condemn me to communion with the 
worm and with all that walk in darkness. 

But more often the original seems to 
have represented a declining tradition. 

Whatever their literary merit, these 

translations make it possible for laymen 
to share in what has become one of the 
major adventures of modern scholarship. 
And the intensity of the original ex- 
perience endures ; perhaps because our 
own time has its part of apocalypse: 

What nation likes to be oppressed by a 
stronger power? Or who wants his 
property plundered unjustly? Yet, is 
there a single nation that has not 
oppressed its neighbour 2? Or where in 
the world will you find a people that has 


not plundered the property of another ? 
Where indeed ? 


Hands and Mouths in 
Jamaica 


The Population of Jamaica 


By George W. Roberts. 
Cambridge University Press. 378 pages. 
408. 


HE subject-matter of this book is of 

critical importance in the modern 
world, since it deals with the malady 
that is now characteristic of most tropical 
areas: in Professor Kingsley Davis’s 
words, “ the combination of rapid popu- 
lation growth with widespread poverty.” 
As vital statistics officer of the British 
West Indies Development and Welfare 
Organisation, Mr Roberts is able to 
analyse she Jamaican data in the light of 
information from other parts of the 
Caribbean region; furthermore, he 
brings to his tasks a scholarly mind, 
reinforced by professional contacts in 
Great Britain and the United States. 
The result is a penetrating work based 
on sound methods, in which, moreover, 
as much attention is paid to historical 
origins as to current trends. 

Mr Roberts writes with an evident 
sense of responsibility, and an awareness 
of the significance of the problems with 
which he is confronted. This must be 
emphasised, as his conclusions will shat- 
ter the last shred of complacency con- 
cerning the future of the people of 
Jamaica, and the many others which 
display similar demographic characteris- 
tics. The facts speak for themselves. 
In brief, on the assumptions that fertility 
will remain constant, that mortality will 
decline, and that there will be no migra- 
tion, the addition to the population 
between 1951 and 1971 (822,000) “is 
not far short of the total increase in the 
island’s population during the century 
1844-1943.” If, on the other hand, de- 
clining mortality, declining fertility, and 
constant emigration from 1956 onwards 
are assumed, the increase would be 
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reduced to 496,000, which represents, 
even so, an increase of 35 per cent. 

Increasing industrialisation and urban- 
isation may be expected to reduce 
fertility quite substantially, unless they 
are counterbalanced by other influences. 
These other influences, however, are 
only too evident. A steep decline in the 
number of women in employment, to- 
gether with the possibility that “the 
idea of marriage as a binding element 
of family life may spread,” leads to the 
further possibility that “the fading of 
the institutional checks on fertility will 
attend rising industrialisation and offset 
any fertility declines that may be 
expected to develop.” Both population 
projections “emphasise that the major 
problem of population growth in 
Jamaica is the growing numbers of 
potential workers.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr Roberts’s 
temperate and exact statement of 
Jamaica’s problems will receive the 
widest and most careful consideration. 


Instinct versus Conscience 


Segregation 

By Robert Penn Warren. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 88 pages. 
gs. 6d. 


HIS little book is the product of @ 
journey through the South under- 
taken for Life magazine by an American 
novelist who came originally from the 
border state of Kentucky. Its value lies 
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entirely in its shrewd selection of inter- 
views that bear the unquestionable marks 
of authenticity. The surrounding prose 
is breathless, hysterical and mercifully 
short. The comment after an expressive 
quotation is frequenty banal. The inter- 
view the author has with himself at the 
end is the only one that rings false. But 
the book should nevertheless be read 
by anyone interested in the South 
for the sake of the moving, pathetic and 
occasionally hopeful voices it records. 

They reflect the fact that the white 
community is going through one of the 
most painful of social experiences, the 
imposition of law without consent. They 
display also the resentment of ordinary 
people that they should be forced out 
of the shadows of anonymity to become 
the battleground of conflicts of loyalties 
and instincts of classical intensity. Many 
of the people that appear in this book 
are harried by a guilty conscience about 
the treatment of the Negroes. At the 
same time they are repelled by instinct 
or experience from the conclusion that 
the Negroes they know about them can 
possibly be their equals. “I feel it’s all 
happening inside of me, every bit of it,” 
Mr Warren was told by a girl in Missis- 
sippi, and a small business man in 
Louisiana remarked: “You might say, 
it’s the psychology of it you can’t stand. 
Getting all split up.” 

Mr Warren has captured faithfully the 
variations in the moods of the whites. 
But, although he is sympathetic enough, 
he did not really penetrate the front 
which the Negroes offer. It is doubtful 
if any white man, whatever his views, 
now can. Certainly the only penetrating 
writing about the divisions, doubts and 
aspirations in the ranks of the oppressed 
has come from a handful of Negro 
journalists, 

The most hopeful remark in the book 
comes from a school superintendent in 
Kentucky, about to face the practical 
problems of desegregation, who said: 
“A man can hate an idea but know it’s 
right, and it takes a lot of thinking and 
praying to bring yourself around. You 
just have to uncover the unrecognised 
sympathy in the white man for the 
Negro humiliation.” And the most 
pathetic is from a woman in Mississippi 
who gained comfort from the thought 
that a film being shot locally was “ the 
only movie ever made here that didn’t 
criticise Mississippi.” The film was 
Baby Doll. 


Landowners and Peasants 


Land Reform and Development in 
the Middle East 


By Doreen Warriner. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
206 pages. 18s. 


ISS WARRINER’S survey of the land 

problems of Egypt, Syria and Iraq 
subordinates political issues to her sub- 
ject but cannot ignore them. She is 
constrained to point out that in Iraq, 
where the government wisely sets aside 
a major proportion of its oil revenues for 
development, the power and privilege 
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of the landowners are untouched, except 
to the extent that development draws 
some of their labourers to the towns. 
Not even the radical governments of 
Syria have been able to break the 
oppressive power of the landowners in 
the old cultivated regions of the south 
and centre. But in Egypt, the Agrarian 
Reform law did greatly diminish the 
dominance of land-owning’ groups, 
which, in thirty years of parliamentary 
government, did not pass one measure 
to better the miserable lot of the 
fellahin. 

The revolutionary dynamic came from 
Egypt because “it is the advanced 
agricultural country which has no oil, 
and no money for the big development 
it so urgently needs.” Land reform 
could not alter the fundamental fact that 
there were too many people on too little 
land and that the situation was worsen- 
ing. In that respect, as Miss Warriner 
states, the High Dam is vital to Egypt’s 
future. Reform did, however, increase 
the net income of more than 4 million 
tenants, either by providing them with 
land to farm or by reducing their rents. 
It was, in short, a social as well as a 
political success. 

She does not suggest that the Egyptian 
method should necessarily be applied to 
Iraq or Syria. The problem of poverty, 
of the subjection of the peasants, is 
common to them and in all cases the 
land system is an obstacle to progress. 
There has been development; more 
than she thought possible ten years ago. 
She is essentially concerned with pro- 
gress in the utilisation of the land. In 
Syria she found it was mainly private 
enterprise in the north which had made 
progress. The government has extended 
irrigation to a small extent and is to 
extend it further, but its legislation has 
failed to improve either the agriculture 
or the lot of the peasants in the older 
regions. The Iraq Development Board 
has, mainly on Lord Salter’s™ advice, 
made greater efforts to distribute the 
immediate benefits of its massive plans ; 
but “it is a change without direction 


or purpose”; an engineer’s blueprint, . 


not a combined social and economic 
evolution. By the deliberate intent of 
politicians and the operation of the land 
system, the power of the landowners 
has increased since the war. They are 
parliament, and “no legislation which 
could infringe on the property rights of 
the large landowners can secure parlia- 
mentary approval.” 


“There are in the Arab world,” says 
Miss Warriner, “ politicians who can 
speak, and some who can even act, for 
the fellahin.” She points out that the 
Arab Resurrection Socialist Party, which 
is the hard core of the left-wing govern- 
ment in Syria, claims to speak for the 
peasants and is strongly supported by 
the serfs of the Homs-Hamma region, 
from whom the party leader, Akram 
Hourani, derived his earliest political 
dynamic. The Egyptian revolution 
touched off some __landlord-peasant 
troubles in Iraq and General Neguib’s 
picture was still to be seen in some of 
the hovels in the south last year. 
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Miss Warriner does not embark on 
prophecy, but she has done a useful ser- 
vice by showing in this context that Arab 
nationalism is not, as is widely believed, 
simply a xenophobic aberration regard- 
ing the West and Israel. There is an 
underlying social stimulus, and failure to 
give this due weight has done much to 
falsify British assessments of the situa- 
tion. British policy, as she correctly 
states, still aims to’ shore up established 
positions ; while Russia plays on the 
social “wunbalances.” The Egyptian 
regime might collapse. The West might 
then conclude that the conservatism of 
Iraq is right for the Middle East. There 
is danger in this. The radicalism of the 
area, with its roots in the oppressive and 
constrictive land systems, will remain 
potentially explosive. Even good con- 
servatives should have a touch of revolu- 
tionary dynamism when they look at the 
Middle East, and Miss Warriner’s study 
provides a justification for it. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Capital : Volume II 


By Karl Marx. Moscow : 
Languages Publishing House. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 

556 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Outside the Communist lands very few 
students, even among Party enthusiasts, go 
so far as actually to read “ Capital” in 
extenso ; some more or less sympathetically 
interpreted version of what-Marx-really- 
meant is the more normal pabulum. And 
for a hundred stalwarts who plough through 
Volume I there can hardly be one super- 
stalwart who achieves Volume II. That 
anyone not already numbered among the 
faithful should actually undergo conversion 
as a result of reading Marx is improbable ; 
but for the edification of those already in 
the fold, and for the doctrinal strengthening 
of missionaries, it is evidently essential that 
the sacred texts be freely, fully and cheaply 
available. Hence the activities, strictly 
comparable to those of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, of the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, whose costs 
of production may safely be guessed to be 
well above 7s. 6d. for 556 pages in hard 
covers. In typography, layout, binding, and 
every other visual. attribute, this volume is 
a singularly poor advertisement for Soviet 
technical. achievement ; moreover, it quite 
literally smells awful. Still, anyone wanting 
to add to his library, private or public, a 
classic for consultation, may reflect that 
very-nearly-gift-horses should not _ be 
looked, or sniffed, too closely in the mouth. 


Foreign 
London: 


South America 


By Hans Mann. 
Thames and Hudson. 246 photographs 
and 58 pages of text. 50s. 


This is the latest volume in a lush photo- 
graphic series of places and people. Latin 
America with its diversity of races and 
cultures, its exciting scenery and its strange 
contrasts of very old and very new is 4 
wonderful subject for photography. Mr 
Mann, who is clearly more interested in 
faces than in mountains or churches, has 
selected some magnificent pictures. Most 
people have rather amorphous ideas about 
the republics af Latin America: a lot can 
be learnt as well as enjoyed fren these 
photographs and from Mr Mann’s admuir- 
ably illustrated historical summary. 
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China 
Differentials 


WASHINGTON, DC 
00 much should not be read into the President’s casual 
remarks last week which seemed to dump overboard 
his State Department’s policy on trade with China. 

On Monday, Mr Dulles took advantage of a question by a 

member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee to deny 

that there was any prospect of an early change on the larger 
question of diplomatic recognition. Nevertheless the Com- 
mittee of One Million Against the Admission of Communist 

China into the United Nations had something to be worried 

about when it sounded the alarm three weeks ago against 

“a concerted effort to convince the American people” of 

the need for a new policy. There has been a remarkable 

demonstration of the swiftness with which the American 
political climate can change. 

The transformation did not, of course, really take place 
over-night. Several months ago Mr Henry Ford in a speech 
at San Francisco called for a re-examination of American 
policy towards China. There have been increasing signs of 
restiveness on the west coast at the thought of fifty foreign 
vessels a month docking in Shanghai and not one of them 
American. There has been a parallel movement in the 
South—the area most exposed to competition from Japanese 
textiles—in favour of lifting the trade embargo at least for 
Japan, so that it might find its natural markets on the 
Chinese mainland. 

But what really brought the issue out into the open was 
the coincidence of the British announcement that it was 
abandoning the “ China differential ” with the shock of the 
anti-American riot on Formosa. The noble friendship of the 
Nationalist Chinese had been contrasted too frequently with 
the “ ingratitude ” of other recipients of American aid for 
the sacking of the American Embassy and the trampling of 
the American flag not to have a profound impact. More- 
over, since the Suez crisis, which brought Americans face 
to face with a genuine breach with Britain, they have been 
markedly anxious to play down differences and to acknow- 
ledge valid divergences of economic interest. 

Senator Knowland’s reaction to the British decision was 
surprisingly mild. He seemed merely concerned with 
“ going on record” against it as unobtrusively as possible, 
although he implied that, by striking out alone, Britain had 
absolved America of any further responsibility for the 
future of Hongkong. The heavens did not fall on Senator 
Magnuson of Washington, a good friend of the West Coast 
shipping interests, when, as Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, he announced 
an investigation into the reasons why America seemed to 
be out of step with the rest of the world over trade with 
China. Representative Zablocki of Wisconsin was even able 









to declare with impunity that the time had perhaps come 
for a complete reappraisal of American policy. Although 
this is not the first time that distinguished commentators 
such as Mr Walter Lippmann and leader-writers in “ eastern 
international ” newspapers have questioned the “ reality ” 
of the State Department’s ‘assumptions on China, they have 
done so in the last fortnight with a new sense of being in 
harmony with a trend. Both for politicians and officials, 
many of whom have had private doubts about their seniors’ 
orthodoxies, the Chinese problem no longer has to be 
dabbled with on the black market of ideas. 

Understandably enough, a panicky sense that impregnable 
walls of public unanimity were mysteriously crumbling 
around him has overtaken Mr Walter Robertson, the 
Virginian banker who, as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, is the principal architect of the Admini- 


_ Stration’s policy. The official counter-attack was just gather- 


ing momentum when President Eisenhower, in his favourite 
role of impartial mediator between the views of his govern- 
ment and those of its critics, observed that “ frankly I don’t 
see as much advantage in maintaining the [China] differen- 
tial as some people do, although,” he characteristically 
added, “I have never advocated its complete elimination.” 


N assessing how far the official shift is likely to go, 
I important distinctions must be made between the trade 
embargo and the issue of diplomatic recognition, and 
between the different reasons that are given for withholding 
that recognition. As far as any short-term change of policy 
is concerned, only the trade embargo is in question and 
even here Mr Robertson and his colleagues, believing it to 
be of the utmost importance, contest the British case right 
down the line. They argue that it is more dangerous to 
sell precision machine tools to China than to ship strategic 
materials, since items on the “ differential ” list (which may 
be sent to the Soviet Union but not to China) would con- 
solidate the present Communist leadership by helping to 
solve its economic problems. They believe it to be an 
advantage to force the Chinese into economic dependence 
on Russia, since this strengthens Russia’s ability to prevent 
China landing it in total war for the sake of Chinese 
interests. And they say that the China differential is not 
farcical, because the shipping of western goods across Siberia 
to China creates delays, waste of China’s scarce foreign 
currency and strains on Russia’s communications system. 
They also claim that the United States has a duty to sustain 
the morale of its supporters in the Far East and that when, 
periodically, a wave of rumour spreads through the area that 
America is about to make a deal with Communist China 
friendly politicians find their following melting away. 

In practical terms Mr Robertson is looking forward to 
the day when Mr Mao Tse-tung, with whom he has 
negotiated and whom he regards as a hard-core fanatic, is 
replaced, not by General Chiang Kai-shek, but by Gomulka- 
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type Communists with whom it would be possible to deal. 
He does not want to fritter away America’s relatively few 
bargaining cards, including the trade embargo, beforehand. 
So even if the new tendency to think about trade concessions 
gains momentum, it would be quite wrong to conclude that 
there is the slightest prospect of American diplomatic recog- 
nition so long as Communist China continues to behave in a 
manner that fits Mr Robertson’s analysis. 

Only if Mr Mao and his men completely reversed them- 
selves and gave satisfactory proofs that China was prepared 
to behave like an ordinary civilised power in its treatment 
of foreign persons and property, and to purge itself of its 
offences in Korea, would there be any likelihood of a major 
swing in American opinion. In that event American prag- 
matism might assert itself in a startlingly sudden manner 
over the American fondness for moral principle. But then 

‘ the “ realistic ” critics might find some of their present easy 
assumptions put to a harsh test. They have advanced the 
concept of “ the two Chinas” as an answer to an argument 
in the realm of power politics: the need to keep Formosa 
out of Communist hands and to support an anti-Communist 
government as a rallying point for the overseas Chinese. 
But if the United States did decide to recognise Communist 
China, is there any reason to believe that China would 
“ recognise” the United States on Mr Lippmann’s condi- 
tions, which include the indefinite separation of Formosa 
from the mainland? The developments of the last few 
weeks, significant though they are, should be soberly re- 
garded as a healthy transition to open debate on an exceed- 
ingly intricate problem rather than as a portent of an early 
change in basic American policy. 


Stand on the Platform 


T is one of the oldest of American political jokes that 
platforms—the statements of party principle adopted 
at the presidential conventions—are made to run on, not 
to stand on. Usually they are packed away with the bunt- 
ing and the loud-speakers when the campaign is over, if 
not before. But President Eisenhower, sallying forth at last 
against the dissident right wing of his own party, has de- 
clared that the Republican platform adopted last year is a 
solemn commitment to the ‘American people ; that his 
$71.8 billion Budget is simply what it costs to carry out 
the party’s pledges on collective security and social pro- 
gress ; and that Republicans in Congress and the party 
organisation are honour-bound, if party responsibility is to 
mean anything, to support the President’s legislative pro- 
gramme. If they do, Mr Eisenhower says they will find 
him a strong ally. In the past his neutrality has puzzled 
and embittered the little band of Eisenhower Republicans 
in Congress. | 
The party platform, which Republicans light-heartedly 
approved at San Francisco, is to be thrust down their 
throats at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. After his picnic 
with Republican members of Congress last week, Mr Eisen- 
hower, whose inaccessibility has been notorious, announced 
that he would return this hospitality at a series of White 
House breakfasts and dinners at which he can talk to small 
groups of Congressmen. There is probably nothing sym- 
bolic in the fact that it is the President who has already 
suffered a stomach-ache. But it is desperately late to try 
to influence this session of Congress. 
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The split in the Republican party between its popular 
President and its entrenched right-wing endangers the 
party’s already slender chances of winning back control of 
Congress at next year’s mid-term elections. But the Presi- 
dent has served notice that unity must be achieved on his 
own terms. Complaints from regional conferences about 
the Budget and the drying-up of big contributions to the 
party funds have been met with the justified’ reminder that 
the Budget would have been much larger if the Democrats 
had remained in power. The President has also let it be 
known that he means to take a vigorous part in the 1958 
elections, and it is said that he intends to exercise a veto 
over the party’s choice of a presidential candidate in 1960. 
Mr Knowland, the party’s rebellious leader in the Senate, 
was conspicuously absent from the party conference at 
which the President and Mr Nixon spoke, but he has had 
his warning. This is the kind of political leadership which 
is needed to make the American system work ; the only 
question is whether the President is prepared to keep his 
shoulder to the wheel. 


Encouraging the Poles 


E tenth anniversary of the Marshall Plan which 

brought,down the Russian iron curtain between east 
and west was a suitable moment for the signature of the 
economic agreement with which Poland is putting a toe 
through that curtain. Admittedly the western welcome 
might have seemed a little warmer to the Poles if they 
had not been kept waiting in Washington for months for 
the agreement and if the $95 million which they are 
receiving had not been less than a third of what they asked. 
But it is more than at first they seemed likely to get and 
there is a possibility that still more may be offered 
eventually. For the present the Poles surely realise that 
the Administration has collected every available dollar and 
that much of the delay was due to Congress’s dilatoriness 
in authorising further sales of government-held farm 
surpluses for foreign currencies. Moreover the generosity 
of private Americans has been demonstrated by grants of 
nearly $1 million from the Ford and Rockefeller Founda- 
tions to facilitate scientific and technical exchanges between 
Poland and the United States. 


Poland needs wheat and cotton so that it can end forced 





Aid for Poland 


The total of $95 million is made up as follows: 

1. A credit, of $30 million through the Export- 
Import Bank, to be repaid in dollars over 20 years, 
beginning in 1962, at 44 per cent interest. $4 million 
of this will be spent on coal-mining machinery ; the 
rest will be used for surplus farm commodities and 
transport costs. 

2. $18.9 million for the purchase of surplus farm 
commodities, to be repaid in zlotys at 24.to the dollar. 

3. A further $46.1 million, to be spent on surplus 
farm commodities and to be repaid in zlotys, when 
Congress passes the surplus disposal Bill. 


With this money Poland will obtain: 
§00,000 tons of wheat, 
50,000 tons of cotton, 
60,000 tons of soyabeans, 
17,500 tons of fats and oils. 
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deliveries of grain from its peasant farmers and keep its 
factories going and its townspeople fed—and thus lessen 
its dependence on the Soviet Union. In the end the agree- 
ment had to be signed with part of the deliveries subject 
to final action by the House of Representatives on an addi- 
tional $1 billion of authority under the surplus disposal 
Bill ; the present authority of $3 billion is exhausted. But 
the argument which has held up this Bill is over parlia- 
mentary procedure rather than over the principle of help 
for Poland ; in any case the agreement as a whole does 
not need congressional approval. Some doubts have been 
expressed about the desirability of giving help, with no 
conditions attached, to a country which has not actually 
left the Communist camp, but at least Poland has not asked 
for gifts, only for the loans which are the popular form 
of foreign aid today. Opposition will also be dampened 
by Poland’s promise to see that goods received under the 
agreement are not trans-shipped to Russia, by the provision 
in the agreement for easing commercial relations with 
Poland and by the negotiations which are to be undertaken 
to settle American claims against Poland. The Administra- 
tion frankly regards the agreement as a gamble worth taking 
in order to encourage Poland to loosen its ties with the 
Soviet orbit. That the Polish people would welcome closer 
links with the American way of life is shown by their interest 
in the American pavilion—the first time there has been 
such an exhibit—at the trade fair at Poznan, where last 
year the first signs of revolt against Russia broke out. 


A Case of National Pride 


HE visit of Mr Kishi, the Prime Minister of Japan, is 
- off to a bad start with the explosion of American 
indignation over the Girard case. Mr Kishi is seeking 
satisfaction of a number of grievances concerning apparent 
infringements of Japanese sovereignty which his Socialist 
Opposition is exploiting. The question of jurisdiction in 
the Girard case—in which a young American soldier with 
the rank of specialist is accused of killing a Japanese woman 
on a range used by American troops—also involves Japanese 
national pride. Mr Dulles and Mr Wilson, the Secretary 
of Defence, who together decided to allow Japan to try 
Specialist Girard, no doubt felt it was in the interests of 
Japanese-American friendship to be magnanimous ; the 
Formosan riots, only a fortnight earlier, which were set off 
by an American court-martial’s acquittal of an American 
who had killed a Chinese, showed how deep feeling might 
run in Asia. 

The protests from ex-servicemen and members of the 
armed forces committees and the petitions from Specialist 
Girard’s home town in Illinois show it can run deep in the 
United States too. Specialist Girard may well feel he is out 
of his depth. His own lawyers in the United States concede 
that the Japanese courts would probably impose a lighter 
sentence than any court-martial would dare to do after the 
Formosan case. The Japanese charge, the least serious 
possible in the circumstances, carries, if proved, a sentence 
of two to fifteen years in prison. Yet both Specialist 
Girard’s family and his lawyers insist that it is a matter of 
honour that he should not be tried by Japan and have 
petitioned the courts to order him brought home. 

In Congress, indignation is rising against the status-of- 
forces agreements which the United States has concluded 
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with most Nato countries and with Japan and against the 
Administration’s decision not to prolong the deadlock in the 
Girard case by invoking the diplomatic procedures provided 
for when agreement cannot be reached on the spot. The 
point at issue is whether Specialist Girard was on duty at 
the time of the incident ; if he was, the agreement provides 
for him to be tried by an American court-martial. Mr 
Dulles and Mr Wilson decided that his action was 
unauthorised and that America must demonstrate its good 
faith in carrying out its commitments. The anger against 
status-of-forces agreements as such, apart from the handling 
of the Girard case, has no substance. Without them, as a 
federal judge pointed out last year, Americans in Japan 
would still be subject to Japanese jurisdiction. President 
Eisenhower, who has already supported the Dulles-Wilson 
decision and expressed his faith in Japanese justice, may 
have to speak out more strongly still against what Senator 
Thruston Morton has called American “ adolescence.” 


Jamestown 1607-1957 


T has been the fate of Jamestown, the Virginian cradle 
I of American settlement, to have been overshadowed 
down the centuries by Puritan Plymouth. The Pilgrims 
proved to be a shrewder and hardier strain than the 
Cavaliers, whose traditions shaped the old South and 
perished with it. This very year, when the federal govern- 
ment and the State of 
Virginia, with the 
help of voluntary 
bodies and the British 
Government, c 0 m- 
bined to right the 
balance by celebrat- 
ing the 350th anni- 
versary of the 
founding of James- 
town, a new May- 
flower stole the show. 
Few remember the 
tiny Susan Constant, 
the Godspeed and the 

Recovery, though 
te sf et ti, Teplicas now swing at 
SS Camet Towne L607 === anchor in the James 

River and they landed 
the first permanent colonists at Jamestown in 1607, thirteen 
years before the Pilgrims sighted Plymouth Rock. Even the 
announcement that the Queen, on her trip to America, 
will visit Jamestown has unluckily coincided with the 
picturesque welcome to the Mayflower by descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers in fancy dress. 

The low-lying island in the James River, which the 
settlers chose because it was easy to defend against Indians 
and Spaniards, has its immortals, Captain John Smith and 
Pocohontas ; it also was the first site of representative 
government and commercial enterprise in America, and the 
first capital of Virginia, until 1699 when Williamsburg, six 
miles away, took its place. Famine, Indians and illness 
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attacked the settlers ; of 5,650 sent out, only a thousand 
were left after eighteen years. This historic ground is now 
part of the Colonial National Park, which includes Yorktown, 
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Welfare for Workers 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the most distinctive features 

of American trade unions, when 
compared with those in Britain and 
Europe, is the extent to which they have 
made social welfare a matter for collec- 
tive bargaining. As in Britain, many 
American unions were first constituted 
as “ fraternal benefit societies,” providing 
welfare services of one kind or another 
for their members, but these were 
limited, and they were paid for by the 
union members themselves. In recent 
years, while labour movements elsewhere 
have turned increasingly to the state for 
social security, American trade unions 
have taken it to the bargaining table. 
Exact figures are not available, but it is 
probable that some 14 million of the 
17 million organised workers are now 
covered by negotiated welfare plans. 
The principal benefits provided are 
pensions, life insurance and insurance 
against accidents and temporary disabi- 
lities, wage guarantees and health ser- 
vices. 


Pension Plans 


Those negotiated by trade unions now 
cover some 73 million members ; about 
23 million workers—organised and 
unorganised—are covered by pension 
plans set, up unilaterally by employers. 
In most cases the employees do not con- 
tribute, but they are usually required to 
serve a minimum number of years, 
somewhere between ten and twenty, 
before becoming eligible for a pension. 
Retirement is generally automatic at 65. 
The levels’ of benefit vary among 
different occupational groups and 
frequently also with length of service ; 
according to one recent study, benefits 
ranged from a median of 28 per cent of 
average compensation for those earning 
$4,200 annually to a median of about 
38 per cent for those averaging $7,200 
a year. With the addition of government 
old-age pensions, however, the median 
reaches 59 per cent in the former case, 
54 per cent in the latter. Some unions 
are now attempting to link pensions 
automatically to changes in the cost of 
living. 


Insurance 

Life 
contributory with payments 
from $500 to $20,000. Accidental<death 
and dismemberment benefits are seldom 
more than $10,000, but they are usually 
paid for both occupational and non- 


insurance is usually non- 


ranging 


occupational injuries. Temporary dis- 
ability insurance is provided as either 
paid sick leave or as sickness and 
accident benefits. Paid sick leave is 
more prevalent among office employees 


than among manual workers and many 
contracts require that the employee be 
reimbursed for unused sick leave at the 
end of the year. These plans are often 
integrated with state programmes for 
disability insurance and workmen’s 
compensation, providing additional 
benefits. Sickness and accident insur- 
ance payments are normally for periods 
of 13 to 26 weeks and range between 
50 and 65 per cent of weekly wages. 


Wage Guarantees 


These or, to use the more accurate 
term, -supplementary unemployment 
benefits (SUB) are relative newcomers 
to the family of “fringe benefits,” as 
negotiated welfare payments are called. 
Although unilateral schemes have been 
in existence for many years in a few 
companies, the first major plans were 
those negotiated by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers in 1955, which supple- 
ment state unemployment benefits to 
provide a combined payment equal to 65 
per cent of straight pay after taxes for 
the first four weeks of unemployment 
and of 60 per cent for additional periods 
—depending upon the employee’s eligi- 
bility—up to a total of 26 weeks. Some 
older SUB plans pay benefits up to §2 
weeks and introduce such variations as 
disability insurance for extended 
periods, guaranteed employment for 
specific periods or generous severance 
pay. 


Health Services 


These have become the most popular 
as well as the most controversial fringe 
benefits. Today some 90 per cent of all 
members of trade unions—and many of 
their dependants—are entitled to some 
kind of medical, surgical or hospital 
care under labour-management agree- 
ments. Managements now probably 
contribute $5 or $6 billion a year to 
health plans—including those created 
unilaterally by employers. The financial 
obligation of the employer (few nego- 
tiated plans are financed jointly by 
employers and employees) is stated 
either as a fixed amount for each worker 
—say ten cents an hour or a dollar a 
shift—or as a given schedule of bene- 
fits. The coverage offered by most 
plans is limited and generally quite 
inadequate in the case of prolonged ill- 
ness or expensive operations. More 
important for collective bargaining is 
the fact that, when increased benefits 
are negotiated, these are frequently 
countered by additional charges on the 
part of doctors and hospitals, on the 
theory that the individual can afford to 
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pay at least part of his health bill. The 
result is a continuing spiral, with ill 
workers and harassed employers the 
principal sufferers. 

As a result, many labour leaders are 
beginning to look harder at a form of 
organisation which provides relatively 
comprehensive health care at low and 
steady prices: the non-profit, group 
practice health centre. There are now 
some 40 such centres—financed by 
management but often administered in 
fact by unions—providing varying 
degrees of care for perhaps a million 
members of unions and their depen- 
dents. But this is a small fraction of 
the whole, and labour leaders also 
advocate an ambitious programme of 
federal aid for a wide range of health 
services, including the national health 
insurance for all which is for the pre- 
sent a dead issue, because of the violeni 
opposition of the American Medica] 
Association. The trade unions have 
also tried to alleviate some of their 
problems by local action—by negotia- 
tion with county and city medical 
societies to establish firm schedules of 
fees ; by agreement with hospitals on 
uniform charges for identical services : 
and by inter-union co-operation to 
induce insurance companies and other 
health agencies to provide wider services 
at lower costs. 


Corruption 

This is much the most urgent and 
embarrassing problem in_ connection 
with negotiated welfare funds. Most 
of them are governed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which requires that both 
the union and the employers participate 
in administering the fund; however, 
company heads frequently leave admini- 
strative matters to union officials. Most 
cases of maladministration are simply 
the result of inexperience ; but much of 
the abuse is straightforward graft, 
involving such practices as fee-splitting 
between insurance brokers and union 
officials, the purchase of insurance 
policies from companies in which the 
officials of the union have a financial 
interest, and the outright appropriation 
of welfare funds for personal use. 

The national trade union organisa- 
tion has recently acted with great 
vigour to drive the corrupt from its 
ranks ; this is an attempt to counter the 
unfavourable publicity arising out of 
the revelations of the various congres- 
sional committees which are investigat- 
ing corruption in the labour movement 
and particularly abuses of welfare funds. 
It now seems almost certain that these 
investigations will result in new laws 10 
govern the internal operation of trade 
unions and the management of nego- 
tiated welfare funds, something which 
the national body itself has long advo- 
cated in some form. 
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on-the- 
spot 


in Rome 


WHETHER IT’S in Rome or Osaka—Paris or 
Singapore—business transacted in person is 
usually transacted best. 

Bank of America’s International Department, 
through a world-wide network of branch offices, 
traveling representatives, and correspondents, 
can offer you this important advantage—wher- 
ever you do business. 

If you need a man-on-the-spot, why not see 
us about it? 


Bank of America 
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For the 
educated 
ear 


V.H.F. transmission is of 
undeniable excellence — as 
any high-fidelity radio en- 
thusiast will tell you. But 
its excellence is beyond the 
range of an ordinary radio. 

It’s as well you should know this if you are thinking of 
buying a new one. 

In fact, the set must be capable of reproducing the more 
extended audio frequencies that V.H.F. makes available. 

The Grundig ‘Pembroke’ V.H.F./F.M. table radio is 
designed for V.H.F. reception at its best. Designed to give 
you all the scope, subtlety, and depth of the whole audio 
frequency range. 

It has two speakers, one bass and one treble, acoustically 
arranged to give three-dimensional sound reproduction and 
the inspired circuitry makes provision for four in- 
dependently variable tone controls covering the entire 
sound spectrum. 

With two built-in aerials and an interlocking control 
system for V.H.F. as well as standard reception, the 
‘Pembroke’ is really two sets in one— and the performance 
of either is an experience. 


DROP IN TO YOUR RADIO DEALER AS SOON AS YOU 
CAN AND ARRANGE TO HEAR IT FOR YOURSELF, 





A.M./F.M. 
TABLE RADIO 
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GRUNDIG (Gr. Britain) LTD 


Advertising & Showrooms; 39-41 New Oxford Street « London « W.C.1 
Trade enquiries to: Kidbrooke Park Road + London «+ S.E.3 


50 GNs. 
(Tax Paid) 


eee (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd) eee 
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Strange things happen at sea 
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IN A LIFETIME of roving adventure, Edward Preble saw 
many a strange sight on land and sea. The strangest arose 
before his astonished eyes when as a midshipman he 

paced the deck of the privateer Protector one bright day 

in 1779. “Sea serpent off the larboard bow!” cried the 
lookout. Preble cast off in the ship’s dinghy and rowed 
headlong towards the basking monster. Suddenly it plunged 
and was not seen again. In later years the old seadog 

would often tell the tale. “Head ten foot high . . . neck 
thick as a barrel . . . saw it with my own eyes...” 





Strange things still happen at sea, and on land, to the 
world’s goods as they go on their journeys. But they take 
the rough with the smooth when they are protected by 
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cartons made from ‘‘Thames Board” and by stout 
“Fiberite’’ cases in solid or corrugated fibreboard. It is 
=__ ae a, with good reason that so many leading manufacturers put 
= their trust in the products of Thames Board Mills. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 
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where Cornwallis surrendered in 1781, and Williamsburg, 
which has cost the Rockefeller family $40 million during 
the last thirty years to restore. 

The federal government’s contribution to this year’s 
festivities has chiefly taken the form of a new Colonial 
Parkway linking the three ; Virginia has built a $1.5 million 
Festival Park, where priceless British exhibits—including a 
banner from Drake’s ship, the Golden Hind, Queen 
Elizabeth’s gloves, and an original copy of Magna Carta— 
are displayed. Visitors will also see a reproduction of the 
first settlement, with its wattle and daub houses, its glass 
factory and Powhatan’s Lodge. In all, $26 million has been 
spent, much of it for the comfort as well as the inspiration 
of the three million visitors expected: there is a Mermaid 
Tavern, although it proves to be only an assembly-line 
cafeteria ; splendid information centres ; car parks ; and at 
Williamsburg two new VistaVision cinemas to show a 
patriotic film. In this country, a collection* of contemporary 
documents and illustrations, one of which has been repro- 
duced by permission of the publisher, has appeared. For 
the opening ceremonies the British Government sent Lord 
Hailsham and a strong delegation. But perhaps the most 
useful stroke of all, in a year which has seen the alliance 
with America so strained, is the granting of dollar allowances 
for tourists so that the descendants of our heroic common 
ancestors can know each other better. 


Little, Late and Leaden 


LTHOUGH the Administration has at last produced its 
long-promised, long-range programme to help the 
American mining industry, it is little more than a trial 
balloon so heavily weighted with lead and zinc that it may 
never get off the ground. The first reaction among Senators 
from mountain states, almost the only people in Congress 
who take an active interest in metal mining, is disappoint- 
ment that their constituents are not offered either tax relief 
or direct subsidies or an extension of the stockpile purchases 
and bartering arrangements which have supported the 
domestic mining industry since the decline of the inflated 
demands generated by the 1939-45 and the Korean wars. 
Senators are also annoyed that the Administration, which 
ever since it came into power has been frustrating their 
various attempts to help the industry by promising a policy 
of its own, has now come out with one which they do not 
consider either constructive or comprehensive. However, 
the recent sustained refusal by the House of Representatives 
to provide $30 million for an existing subsidy programme 
does not suggest that it would be easy to obtain funds for 
any new scheme which involved heavy charges on the 
taxpayer. 

Apart from special tariffs to protect lead and zinc, the 
Administration proposes only to add a little to its present 
spending on research into new uses for minerals, on finding 
new deposits, with commercial as well as defence needs now 
being taken-into consideration, and on small bonuses for 
the production of beryl, chromite and columbium-tantalum, 
all still critically scarce. The Secretary of the Interior also 
promised Senators that further special help would be sug- 
gested if it was needed in individual cases ; the omission 
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of any proposals for manganese, antimony or cobalt has 
been particularly criticised. 

The Secretary has to admit, however, that special help 
is needed for lead and zinc at once ; presumably he feels 
that the sliding tariff, varying with market prices, which he 
suggests, is the least damaging way of aiding what is the 
most influential section of the domestic metal mining 
industry. The purpose is to stabilise prices at the levels 
prevailing until the recent drops—16 cents a pound for 
lead and 133 cents for zinc. But this is not enough to 
satisfy domestic producers ; they also argue that imports 
would pour in during the three months’ waiting period 
which is proposed before duties go up. On the other hand, 
there is doubt whether such an import tax is permissible 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and it 
seems certain that the duty would provoke retaliation from 
other countries ; four foreign suppliers—Canada, Australia, 
Mexico and Peru—have already protested. The result of 
all this will probably be endless controversy this year and 
congressional action next year, almost certainly more drastic 
than the Administration wants. 


Filtering for Dear Life 


AST week the final report on the American Cancer 
Society’s four-year. study of the health and smoking 
habits of 188,000 men, 12,000 of whom had died during 
the period, confirmed the preliminary finding that there is 
a clear relationship, although not necessarily one of direct 
cause and effect, 
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the men studied by 
seven or eight years, while it was lengthened for those who 
stopped smoking during the study. 

The tobacco industry replied, as it has done before, by 
criticising the methods and assumptions of the study, which 
does not pretend to be more than a statistical contribution to 
a final decision on the question. The stock market took the 
report very calmly and it seems likely that cigarette smokers 
will do the same, trusting their lives to the filter tips on 
which they have been relying with increasing confidence 
ever since the first alarm was,sounded about cancer in 1953. 
Then cigarette consumption declined sharply for the first 
time in twenty years, with 1.5 million people giving up 
smoking altogether. But this year it is expected to get Back 
to 1952’s record levels, although consumption a head may 
not catch up. 


Filter-tip cigarettes, 





which are now made by all the lead- 
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ing manufacturers, were entirely responsible for this 
recovery, although there is little medical evidence that they 
are in fact safer than ordinary cigarettes. Their popularity 
has not meant a corresponding recovery in the demand for 
tobacco, since less leaf goes into each filter-tipped cigarette 
than into the ordinary types. But filter-tips have stimulated 
the market for the strong-flavoured burley tobacco, which 
can be tasted through the filter and is therefore now pre- 
ferred to the milder flue-cured leaf. 


Keep Off the Beach! 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


HERE are still many wide-open spaces in the United 
States, but few of them are to be found, at least in the 
summer, along the 5,000 miles of coast. So great has been 
the rush to the beaches in the past two decades of greater 
leisure and growing interest in recreation, that almost all 
this vast seashore has passed into private hands, with the 
public being denied access to it. The situation has become 
so serious on the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico 
that the government is considering a multi-million-dollar 
purchase of land along the shore, so that it may be set 
aside in perpetuity for public recreation, wild life refuges 
and other purposes. 

The National Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior, after surveying the 3,700 miles of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, has reported that only 240 miles, or just over 
6 per cent, remain in public ownership. The rest, including 
most of the choicest land, is privately owned and is either 
actually or figuratively posted with “ No trespassing ” signs. 
More than half of the 240 miles still open to the public is 
in three tracts, all relatively far from the big cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard and therefore inaccessible to many people 
living there. These are the Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore Recreation Area in North Carolina, the Acadia 
National Park in Maine and the Everglades National Park 
in Florida. Neither of the parks contains many beaches 
suitable for holiday-makers. 

The conclusion of the Park Service is that the federal, 
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state and local governments should begin immediately to 
buy up available land, with the aim of preserving 15 per 
cent of the shore along the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico for the public. This would mean the purchase of 
about 315 miles of property at prices that might be above 
$100,000 a mile. To underline the urgency of starting at 
once, the Park Service has pointed out that an undeveloped 
bit of sea coast 30 miles long, recommended for federal 
purchase in 1935, could have been had then for $260,000, 
about $9,000 a mile ; today only nine miles remain un- 
developed, and they are valued at $110,000 a mile—an 
increase of 1,100 per cent in twenty years. Inland, there is 
also. the problem of preserving open spaces for future 
generations from the onslaughts of the highways and build- 
ing development. 


HE Pacific Coast, which was not included in the survey, 
T is also filling up fast. The population of all three 
states, California, Oregon and Washington, is concentrated 
along their coasts, and the mild climate which makes year- 
around bathing possible is a great attraction to tourists. On 
the Pacific, however, there is an extraordinary example of 
conservation of the scenic and scientific resources of the sea 
coast which might serve as a model for state and national 
governments seeking to follow the recommendations of the 
National Park Service. This is in Oregon, the only state in 
the Union which has foresightedly reserved its entire shore- 
line for public use. Oregon achieved this more than forty 
years ago by a device as novel as it has been effective. The 
State Legislature, inspired by the emergence of the motor 
age, simply passed a law declaring the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean, from the Columbia River on the north to the Cali- 
fornian border on the south, to be “a public highway.” 

This does not mean that the Oregon beaches are speed- 
ways. It merely means that they belong to the state and 
cannot be sold to private owners. With the beaches as a 
starting point, the state has extended its ownership inland. 
These areas have been developed as parks and camping 
grounds. No other state has anything to compare with the 
forty such oceanside parks—some of them hundreds of 
acres in extent—which dot the Pacific shore and are acces- 
sible from. the main coastal road. Many of them have 
overnight camping facilities, available to the public at a 
nominal charge. Elsewhere there are picnic areas for the 
use of temporary visitors. In most of the parks there are 
public cooking and bathing facilities. 

At first, there was much criticism of Oregon’s vast experi- 
ment in public ownership, which to some smacked of 
“socialism,” but all such adverse comment has long since 
ceased. Oregonians can look to the south and to the north 
and count themselves lucky. California is staging perhaps 
the greatest of all human assaults on America’s seacoast. 
New building estates are springing up almost everywhere 
south of San Francisco. Long stretches of beach have been 
cut off from public entry. To the north, in the state of 
Washington, with its incomparable island paradise in Puget 
Sound, the shores of both the mainland and the islands are 
becoming built-up. A mile of seashore converted into 100- 
foot lots can serve only about fifty families. Open to the 
public, it can give pleasure and recreation to thousands. 
Today the citizens of Oregon, as well as the several hundred 
thousand tourists who visit the state each year, can be 


thankful for the foresight of the Oregon Legislature two 
generations ago. 
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Rice is sap-green in its growing: a freshness, a slenderness 
of spears grass-bright in mud-swirled, mud-walled waters. 
Rice is moon-yellow at its harvest: many kernelled fruit of 
Eastern heat and mud and moisture. Rice is rough in the 
hull, rich and red in the bran, white and smooth polished, 
gold in the merchant’s purse, food for a third of the world. 
And prey to a host of insects. | 

Of these, soundlessly swarming across the rice triangle of 
South East Asia, the most harmful and widespread are the 
lepidopterous stem borers. These insects, caterpillars of 
small moths, are of several species. Hatched on the leaves 
of the crop, they swiftly bore deep into the plant itself and 
so begin a cycle of destruction which expands as it con- 
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tinues, for each caterpillar may in turn attack several plants. 
For centuries, because of the hunger of stem borers, man’s 
own rice bowl has been but partly filled. 

Today, however, there is light on the rice horizon— 
shed by endrin, one of the advanced insecticides developed 
by Shell. Tests in the Philippines with endrin sprays over 
a4 year treatment period have shown dramatic results— 
up toa 70% increase in yield in some cases. And the same 
story is spreading all over South East Asia. Add to this the 
fact that endrin also controls many other rice pests including 
leaf caterpillars, shield bugs, army worms and leaf hoppers 
and it is evident that this Shell development has a major part 
to play in safeguarding one of the world’s major food crops. 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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There ...she blows! 


That piece of tissue in Daddy’s hand has come a long way. It was once 
part of a tall pine tree in Canada or Scandinavia. Before it arrived at 
baby’s nose it had to be pulped, shipped, processed, cut and packed: a 
transmogrification worthy of Merlin. Bowater wizards are expert at the 
transformation of timber. Some reappears as packaging, some as building 
boards, some as printing papers. Bowaters’ many-sided activity, both here B t 

and in North America, is well suited to meet the world’s changing and OoOWwWa Crs 
varied demands for timber-derived products. The new household tissue 
factory at Northfleet, Kent—a joint venture by Bowaters and the Scott 
Paper Company. of U.S.A.—exemplifies this activity. 


an international organisation making paper 
board and packaging materials for 
industry and trade throughout the world. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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-THE WORLD OVERSEAS 











T will be a week or two before the future course of 
Canadian government is at all clear. Monday’s amazing 
election surprised the victorious Conservatives as much as 
it humiliated the Liberals. Your correspondent frankly 
confesses the error of his report of last week, in which 
Mr John Diefenbaker’s personal, appeal and the upsurge of 
indignation against the ruling Liberals were correctly 
described, but in which the scope and sweep of public 
feeling was foreseen no more than by the Gallup Poll or 
by. any political party. 

Most political observers—and perhaps the parties them- 
selves—had developed a rather desperate feeling that Liberal 
rule was almost permanent. As the government, increas- 
ingly dominated by two septuagenarians, Mr St Laurent 
and Mr Howe, became more and more blatantly assured 
of its own infallibility and indispensability, the public gave 
hardly any signs of concern. Hubris was obviously demand- 
ing its due price, but the voters appeared to be too pros- 
perous to be interested in playing the fates. The pipeline 
debate last summer obviously stirred a few people, but the 
impact on the general public after a year of heady good times 
was very questionable. Monday’s slaughter of Liberals was 
no slaughter of innocents: it was the reward of hubris, 
striking with appropriately dramatic suddenness. 

It is entirely legitimate to question whether Canada will 
enjoy equally good government under a new dispensation. 
This week, nobody seems to mind much. Even a period of 
uncertain government seems to many people a small price 
to pay for the triumphant demonstration that Canada will 
let no government think itself master. The cause of the 
Liberal debacle was well expressed by a venerable Liberal 
senator, fresh from a visit to his native province. “I could 
not discover a specific public objection to any Liberal 
policies,” he said ; “all I heard was ‘ arrogance, arrogance, 
arrogance.” In the simple vernacular: “It had become 
too bloody much.” 

The country is strewn from sea to sea with defeated 
cabinet ministers: no less than nine of them, nearly half 
the ministry and, in many cases, the better half. The most 
unexpected was the defeat of Mr Howe, who had won Port 
Arthur with great ease at every election from 1935 on. 
Characteristically, he refused to concede defeat on election 
night, but said merely that he was going to bed and that 
the nation seemed to be swept by some strange disease. 
In the new parliament, the Liberals appear as a Quebec 
party which has also managed to win some seats elsewhere. 
It has 62 Quebec seats, only 20 out of Ontario’s 85, and 





All Change in Canada 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 







another 20-odd scattered across the remaining provinces. 
Its top voting strength looks like being 106. That means 
that it could not secure a bare majority even if it could 
achieve a combination with the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation (CCF), which did well to win 25 seats. 

The Conservatives, with perhaps 114 votes in all, can 
just scrape up a majority whenever they can secure the 
support of the CCF or of Social Credit, which will have 
19 or 20 members. The socialist CCF will not give the 
Conservatives any regular support, though it might be 
manceuvred into supporting individual measures, particu- 
larly those of a kind which Social Credit would not accept. 
There is no love lost between the Conservatives and Social 
Credit, but Mr Solon Low, the Social Credit leader, has 
promised that his party will give the support necessary to 
maintain a government. This uneasy basis may be the best 
chance for maintaining a government until Mr Diefenbaker 
can find a good pretext for calling another election which 
might give him an absolute majority. 

It will be hard to get used to a government of entirely 
new men with no previous experience. But, man for man, 
the standard of a Conservative ministry need be no lower 
than that of previous Liberal administrations, which carried 
some very second-rate passengers. Mr Diefenbaker’s main 
personnel problem may be to use the talent available among 
newly elected young men without offending older party 
stalwarts. 

He would hardly be able to form a full cabinet before 
leaving for London if, as is expected, he decides to go toa 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting. He is bound 
to appear there as a great contrast to the familiar figures 
of Mr St Laurent and Mr Pearson. At the risk of caricature, 
it might be said that he combines the manner of a Methodist 
minister with that of an oratorical jury lawyer, but the 
underlying character is one of deep personal sensitivity, 
which shows itself sometimes as sentimentality and some- 
times as bitter animosity. During the election campaign he 
referred only once to the fact that he is the first leader of 
a major Canadian party whose ancestry is not wholly British 
or French. It would not have occurred to more than a 
handful of Canadians that this was of any importance. For 
more than a decade every Canadian child has belonged to a 
racial minority ; not even the English, Scottish, Irish and 
Welsh taken together form half of the population. But 
in Mr Diefenbaker’s childhood the British and French were 
more dominant, and it is possible to imagine that a sensitive 
child may have suffered considerably. 
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His television speech after victory on election night was 
a pledge of dedication with the quotation “let him that is 
greatest amongst you be the servant of all,” coupled with 
a plea for the prayers of all Canadians. It clearly came 
from a man deeply moved. He had not failed also to have a 
short message translated into French, which he read with 
a newly acquired and execrable accent. 

These may be yseful clues to a character not yet tested 
by the responsibilities of government. In some political 
circles there is doubt about his ability to manage a difficult 
administration as well as he appealed to the electorate. 
But the native shrewdness which assured him a successful 
legal career, without unduly impressing more learned 
members of the bar, is not to be discounted. 

A footnote should be added on Canada’s best-known 
statesman, Mr Lester Pearson. He also faces a time of 
testing. He occupies the lonely eminence of “one who 
kept his seat when all around were losing theirs.” He did 
more active campaigning than any other Liberal leader. 
His chief supposed rival for the party leadership, Mr Walter 
Harris, has been defeated. Mr St Laurent’s retirement 
must be expected, not immediately, but sooner than if he 
had been returned to power. Mr Pearson‘at this moment 
seems to have the succession in his grasp if he wants it. 
But he will have to want it enough to apply himself to the 
daily routine of opposition, concentrating mainly on rather 
minor domestic questions in which he has never shown 
any natural interest. 
this role sufficiently tolerable or the goal of leadership 
sufficiently desirable to stick at the task, or whether he 
will yearn for new international fields to conquer. 


Baghdad Pact Changes Form 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN KARACHI 


S a result of the meeting here last week the Baghdad pact 

has subtly changed its form. It used to be a sort of 
embryo Nato for the Middle East, waiting—as Western 
Union did—for American adherence. Now at last the 
United States has joined the military committee, but has 
made it quite clear that it will undertake no large military aid 
commitments ; as a result, the emphasis of the pact has 
shifted to the economic side—it has become an embryo 
OEEC rather than Nato. 

Another change, which contributed to this result, was that 
the senior partner, Britain, having lost its senior status at 
Suez, was not replaced, as expected, by America, but by the 
four Muslim powers, which rightly claimed that they had 
saved the pact last autumn. Nothing was more noticeable 
about the Council meeting than the fact that those four 
powers, with a new self-confidence, resolutely refused to 
accept Britain’s or America’s say-so. Both the western 
powers were extremely anxious to avoid any blurring of the 
target, which, in their opinion is Russian Communist aggres- 
sion or subversion. But Iraq insisted that Israel was a 
greater danger, and Pakistan made it absolutely clear that 
the only aggression or subversion it feared was from India. 
It was partly as a result of this inability to agree on who 
was the common enemy that the United States and Britain 
decided that there was no future in building up a large 
military force which would be in danger of facing in several 
different directions. 


The question is whether he will find © 
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The military potential of the area is not, therefore, likely 
to be greatly augmented as a result of the Karachi meeting. 
All that will happen is that the planning staff will be 
increased from about five to about fifteen. Their objective 
in the circumstances can only be to ensure that there is some 
sort of tripwire which will alert the free world in the unlikely 
event of an actual Russian invasion. 


The real defence of the area against communism is to 
be directed against subversion, and the means are to be 
economic co-operation and propaganda. The sums of money 
allotted to the economic committee (less than £7 million in 
all) are not sufficient to make any impact on the general 
poverty of the people in the area, nor are they intended to 
be used primarily for that purpose. The projects approved 
are mostly designed to improve physical communications 
between the countries concerned by building roads, railroads 
and cable lines ; they may be roughly described as the basis 
for closer integration. 


The question is how much can be made of this by propa- 
ganda in favour of the pact and against the twin demons of 
communism and neutralism. The idea of Muslim co-opera- 
tion has a certain appeal, but it can hardly compare in force 
with the competing cry of “ Arab unity ” ; and it is doubtful 
whether any Iranian or Pakistani is going to feel more pro- 
western because an engineering firm is surveying the possi- 
bility of re-establishing some of the roads built by Alexander 
the Great. : 

It is therefore necessary to reserve judgment about the 
future of the pact. It may simply wither (as it seems in this 
area that Seato has done) ; it may become a quite useful 
organ of economic co-operation between four contiguous 
countries, which could ultimately result in a limited “ com- 
mon market.” Or, if its dreams come true, it could become 
the main instrument of American aid in the Middle East, 
and so the standard to which all desirous of western help 
would repair. For the present it remains only an embryo. 


No Change in France 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


BOURGES-MAUNOURY has been accepted as prime 

« Minister ‘because everyone realises that Algeria, 
the finances and the ratification of the European treaties 
require a government. But the relative optimism that 
hoped, on the strength of the widespread public and parlia- 
mentary anxiety over Algeria, that the crisis would produce 
a government looking for a new approach, has been rudely 
shattered. M. Bourgés-Maunoury, the would-be hammer 
of Colonel Nasser at Suez, was not part of their hopes ; still 
less was M. Lacoste’s staying on in Algiers. After the 
manifest failure of both men’s favourite policies, little 
could *be less promising. 

The group to whom parliamentary arithmetic gives the 
whip-hand over French politics, the conservatives and the 
Socialist party secretariat, have ensured that the old policy 
will continue. The new government simply marks a slight 
shift to the right. It was M. Mollet himself who cleared a 
path for M. Bourgés-Maunoury and, as he did so, pushed 
the Catholic leader, M. Pflimlin, aside. Radical-cum- 


Continued on page 989 
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Continued from page 988 


socialist, where M. Mollet’s team ‘was socialist-cum- 
radical, the new government looks merely like the old one 
turned upside down—and with the little-Napoleon element 
of the old one uppermost. The instinctive fear this 
arouses is of a blundering toughness in North Africa. This 
is possible. But M. Bourgés-Maunoury is a typical 
Radical and his party has a long tradition of opportunism in 
office—a tradition which M. Mendés-France has unsuccess- 
fully tried to break. The new premier’s situation is such 
that, in practice, lack of direction rather than excess of it, 
seems the danger. 

True, M. Bourgés-Maunoury proposes, like M. Pflimlin 
before him, to make some gesture of climbing out of M. 
Mollet’s rut by enforcing a provisional statute in Algeria 
without waiting for a cease-fire. This is the fashionable new 
long shot at a solution that ignores the rebels, But the 
repeated forced postponements of M. Lacoste’s municipal 
reform do not encourage confidence in this method. Few 
really believe in it. And M. Bourgés-Maunoury has diverted 
his aim from the start by promising to prepare the statute 
with all the “ national” parties. He also believes that most 
French troops should be withdrawn from Tunisia and 
Morocco to plug the holes jn the Algerian border, which 
should ease the tension with Tunisia over the French army’s 
movements there ; but this is tactical rather than political. 
The temptation is to conclude that here is very much the 
mixture as before in the bad old tradition of French 
immobilism. 

* 


Though it has certainly not changed very much, the 
potentialities for change remain. Several socialists hesitated 
a long time before joining M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s govern- 
ment. M. Defferre, the author of the colonial reform law, 
refused. He has a plan for an autonomous Algeria, 
federated with France, which he means to put to the 
Socialist congress at the end of the month. He could 
provide the Socialist minority with the leader they lack. 
The Catholics, smarting from M. Pflimlin’s failure, are 
also reserved. M. Bourgés-Maunoury is not sustained, as 
M. Mollet was, by the myth of being “ irreplaceable,” and 
many politicians expect problems to rebound in the autumn. 
The conservatives hope the failure of the left-centre teams 
on finance will benefit them. Those in every party who 
clearly understand the need for more realism in Algeria 
know they are a minority ; but the United Nations debate 
in the aytumn may favour them. 

Meanwhile he takes office on a European ticket. The 
majority of the Assembly wants the treaties ratified quickly ; 
that should be done by early July at the latest, before the 
debate in Bonn, to strengthen Dr. Adenauer’s hand. He 
must also, in the brief honeymoon period allotted a new 
premier, introduce the taxes over which M. Mollet fell. 
The experts agree that he should in fact go further than 
M. Mollet’s proposals, which might have sufficed last 
autumn, but not now. They think £250 million rather 
than £150 million are necessary and that effective budget 
cuts will have to extend to military spending outside Algeria, 
M. Bourgés-Maunoury was, as Minister of Defence, the 
ardent champion of the generals’ accounts. He could, as 
gamekeeper turned poacher, put his knowledge to effective 
purpose. But, on the whole, it seems that M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury, like his predecessor, will try to do too little and 
hope it does not come too late. 
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Franco’s Flabby Grip 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


HE present wave of arrests in Spain testifies to the 
withering away of loyalty to General Franco which 
set in two years ago. Since the end of May the security 
police have been rounding up monarchists, Christian demo- 
crats, and liberal Catholics, men who at one time supported 
Genera] Franco and who now have turned against him. The 
extent of the rot can be measured by the names of some of 
the rightwingers whom the Caudillo’s rightist regime has 
felt it necessary to detain : Francisco Herrera, brother of the 
Bishop of Malaga ; Javier Satrustegui, scion of San Sebas- 
tian’s wealthiest family ; Victor Pradera, nephew of the 
ambassador in Beirut. Even a general officer is involved, at 
least to the extent of having been summoned to Madrid to 
submit to police interrogation : General Heli Rolando Tella, 
retired, formerly commander of the Spanish foreign legion, 
recipient of the Cruz Laureada de San Fernando with bar, 
the highest Spanish decoration for valour, and a man who 
has held senior and responsible posts. 

Some of the arrested men have been let out on “ condi- 
tional liberty.” Others are being held in Madrid’s Cara- 
banchel prison, in company with another detainee, Dionesio 
Ridruejo, whose detention in mid-April was a preliminary 
to the arrests now in progress. Sefior Ridruejo is a Falangist 
turned liberal and a poet turned pamphleteer. Blandly dis- 
regarding the fact that no political party except the Falange 
is permitted in Spain he announced last winter the formation 
of a “ Social Party for Democratic Action.” He produced 
and circulated to a select few a manifesto which said, in 
part : 


The Franco dictatorship has solved nothing. It has failed 
to restore harmony in the land. Nor has it resolved any 
conflict. Rather, it has limited itself to affirming a partisan 
victory as irrevocable. . . . The power of wealth, combined 
with political power, forms a single bloc to the detriment 
of the middle and working classes. . . . Systematic prohibi- 
tion contributes to corruption and to the decadence of civic 
responsibility. Today Spaniards have no sense of respon- 
sibilities because they have no rights. 


The newest batch of detainees represent, for the most 
part, another opposition approach to the Spanish problem. 
They are in trouble for having produced and circulated to 
important people in government posts an illegal publication 
called Confidential Bulletin of National Information. “ Our 
purpose,” the Bulletin’s first issue announced, “is to give 
out serious, objective, and trustworthy information, thereby 
(with God’s help) giving Spain back to the Spanish people.” 

The Bulletin, evidently interided for circulation only 
among what it called “las clases dirigentes ”»—the ruling 
class—said in an introductory article: 


You hold in your hand, Spaniard of the ruling class, a 
copy of the Confidential Bulletin of National Information. 
What is this Bulletin, you will ask ; who put it out, what 
do they want, how trustworthy are they, how far are they 
to be believed ? We shall do our best to satisfy this 
natural curiosity, starting off by stating what we definitely 
are not. We are neither communists nor separatists, 
neither professional agitators nor adventurers. We are not 
conspirators, or demagogues, or deadwood reactionaries, or 
thugs. Nor are we sceptics, pessimists, or guerilleros of 
the pen. We are simply a group of patriotic citizens deter- 
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Industry must not discharge effluent liquors which endanger human 
health and kill fish and plant life. But removing toxic constituents 
from industrial effluents can be no small problem. Simon-Carves have 
been studying effluent treatment at coke ovens, gasworks and the 
like for many years, and have now made available new, more efficient 
and more economical processes for which plants can be designed and 
built on a full commercial scale. The first such plant has already been 
built in Britain, and others have been ordered for installation both in 
Britain and overseas. 


research and 
development 


Dudley Foundry Co Ltd 
Thos. Adshead & Son Ltd 
Sandholme Iron Co Ltd 
Metal Laundries Ltd 
Tyresoles (Overseas) Ltd 
Tyre Products Ltd 

and overseas companies 


Simon-Carves Ltd 

Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Henry Simon Ltd 

Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd 
Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 
Turbine Gears Ltd 

Simon Engineering (Midlands) Ltd 
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Choose a Cruise with P: 





Date Ship Days Ports 





6th July “iberia’’ 14 Venice, Malaga 
First class accommodation available from £101 
Tourist berths available from £62 to £67 





6th July © “Chusan’’ 13 Marseilles, Naples, 
Palma 


First class accommodation available from £94 





27th July “‘Arcadia’’ 21 Bergen, Olden, Ulvik, 
Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
: .Copenhagen, Amsterdam 
First class accommodation available from £152 to £184 
Tourist class accommodation available from £87 to £120 





il 4th August ‘“‘Chusan’’ 12 Palma, Cannes, Vigo 
First class accommodation available from £115 








17th August ‘“Chusan’’ 13 Barcelona, Genoa, 
14 Casab’>nca, Vigo 
First class accommodation available -om £94 





24th August ‘Arcadia’ 20 Spezia, Malta, Venice, 

16 Dubrovnik, Cannes, Lisbon 
First class accommodation available from £145 

Tourist class accommodation available from £90 to £102 














First class accommodation also available on certain other cruises. 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT WILL HELP YOU— SEE HIM Now! 
or apply for full details and illustrated brochure to: 

P '@) 14/16 Cockspur St., London, $.W.1 WHI 4444 

& 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 AVE 8000 
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mined to meet, with maximum moderation and level- 

headedness, the obligations which devolve upon us with 

regard to the future of Spain. 

What unites the dissident rightists and impatient liberals 
in opposition—and in jail—is concern for what will happen 
to Spain when General. Franco, now 64, disappears. They 
feel that it is urgent to make ready now, through a relaxation 
of control over the expression of political opinions, for 
whatever type of government eventually takes over. Their 
argument is that evolution is necessary now to avoid revolu- 
tion later. But the Franco government, whose cabinet in- 
cludes royalists hoping for an authoritarian monarchy later, 
is unimpressed. It is charging the imprisoned men with 
turning out subversive propaganda and “ maintaining rela- 
tions with leading communist exiles in France with the 
object of subverting the regime.” There is no sign around 
General Franco of any disposition to come to terms with 
the future. 


TURKEY IN TRANSITION-I 





Pressing on Regardless 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ANKARA 


HE Turkish economy is like a bus confronted with a 
T swollen ford of uncertain depth. The driver is con- 
vinced that the best thing to do is to put his foot on the 
accelerator and keep going at all costs. But some of his 
more thoughtful passengers fear that the engine might stall 
in mid-stream ; they maintain it would be better to proceed 
more slowly and cautiously and, if need be, to go round a 
longer way. At the moment the driver—that is, the present 
Turkish government—is having his way ; it remains to be 
seen whether it is, in fact, the right way. 

Turkey has in many ways identified itself so firmly with 
the western democracies that it is easy to forget that it is still 
an underdeveloped country where old customs still jostle 
modern habits. In Ankara there are arcades of modern 
shops, new hotels and blocks of flats. There are also, a 
stone’s throw away, streets of dim, old-fashioned little shops 
where the peasants still go to buy the traditional implements 
and utensils that they and their forbears have used for 
generations. In the old town, one may still find a patriarchal 
merchant who is content to carry on in the old ways and 
who uses his profits, not to expand and modernise his busi- 
ness, but to build a new mosque in one of Ankara’s rising 
suburbs. But far more significant and typical of the new 
Turkey is the young engineer in his early thirties, who sets 
out with a brand new passport, a thick wad of dollar notes, 
a fat English-Turkish dictionary and a very exiguous com- 
mand of English, to spend six years in the United States 
in order to acquire the specialised knowledge that will allow 
him to set up his own factory back in Turkey. 

Like its neighbours further to the east Turkey is in a 
state of transition ; it has got further than they have, but 
since the ambitions of its present rulers are great, so is the 
task ahead. Most Turks share these ambitions, but there is 
acute controversy on how best to realise them. The present 
government maintains that if Turkey is to pay its way in the 
world and provide a steadily rising standard of living at 
home, it must expand its economy and develop its rich 
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natural resources as rapidly as possible, whatever temporary 
domestic hardships and foreign indebtedness this may 
involve. Three years ago, when the Democratic Party was 
returned to power for the second time, the excitements of 
rapid expansion were uppermost ; today, to many people, 
the snags and difficulties loom larger. The government, 
however, points proudly to new dams, new power stations, 
new factories, to increased production in many fields, to the 
possibility of striking oil in large quantities. Its critics, on 
the other hand, maintain that since 1953 the development 
of the economy has been slowing down and that, in real 
terms, the national income has fallen. 

Eighteen months ago, after a revolt by members of his 
own party, the prime minister, Mr Menderes, promised that 
the government would draw in its horns. These promises 
have not noticeably been fulfilled. In the current budget, 
appropriations for investment are 33 per cent higher than 
in the previous one. (Allowance should, however, be made 
for rising prices.) Moreover, lack of co-ordination and 
detailed planning means that investment funds are not 
always used to the best advantage. In one district, two 
sugar factories are built where one would be enough ; in 
another, a power station is erected but cannot function for 
lack of some vital material. The committee that was set 
up last year to fix investment priorities seems to have 
been more or less stillborn. And the government’s persis- 
tent refusal to publish its investment plan suggests that no 
such plan exists ; Mr Menderes, indeed, has suggested that 
the budget is in effect a development plan, and has implied 
that anything more detailed would hamper the dynamic 
economic policy that Turkey ought to pursue. 


* 


The price now being paid for this policy is shortages, 
inflation, a burden of foreign debt that remains large 
although some old commercial debts are being paid off, and 
a steadily depreciating currency; while the official rate 
remains at 7.8 Turkish liras to £1, the black market rate 
is 35 and over. Most things that have to be imported—the 
striking, and to the Turk most painful, example is coffee— 
are liable to disappear almost completely because of the 
shortage of foreign exchange. The efforts made last summer 
to force down prices by rigorously enforcing price controls 
did have some temporary success. But the upward trend is 
now continuing, and the main effect of these controls now’ 
seems to be to increase the number of empty shelves in the 
shops and to swell the black market. The recent shortage 
of meat in Ankara, for instance, is believed to be largely due 
to the hoarding of supplies by the peasants, although the 
effect of the long drought on fodder supplies and the gov- 
ernment’s comparative neglect of livestock (which it is now 
trying to remedy) must bear part of the blame. 


The attempts so far made to halt inflation by damping 
down the increased demand seem to have been half-hearted 
and largely ineffective. The most obvious step—taxing the 
peasants, who at present get off practically scot free—is a 
political hot potato that the government is unlikely to touch. 
And it would be equally difficult politically for the Agricul- 
tural Bank to go any slower than it is already doing with its 
credits, especially after three hard years of drought. 

The government did, however, succeed in cutting down 
the foreign trade deficit from T1516 million in 1955 
to TL286.6 million in 1956. The stringent restrictions on 
imports are hampering the activities of many private firms 
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who may have to hold up production for months for lack 
of some essential imported equipment or raw material. On 
the other hand, the widespread shortages caused by the lack 
of foreign exchange have had the welcome effect of stimu- 
lating the development of local industries. Helped 
judiciously by the Industrial Development Bank with loans 
and enough foreign exchange to buy the necessary equip- 
ment and raw materials to get started, enterprising business 
men are making many things that have never before been 
made in Turkey. The outlook is uncertain, especially if they 
are at all dependent on imported materials, but in the mean- 
time many are making good profits, and for the future are 
content to put their trust in the Turkish saying : “God is 
Great.” 

Perhaps that is indeed the best thing to do when con- 
templating the present state of the Turkish economy. It is 
an economist’s nightmare. And many people unable to 
share the government’s ebullient self-confidence feel that the 
only hope is a more powerful injection of American aid (in 
the 1956 US fiscal year Turkey got over $130 million) 
—which the government is unlikely to get if it persists in its 
present policies. But foreign business men, sitting in their 
palatial offices, with depleted staffs and sometimes with too 
much time on their hands, are curiously tolerant. They find 
the outlook baffling, but are reluctant to prophesy doom. 
They seem to feel that, perhaps more by luck than good 
driving, the Turkish bus may not after all stick in mid- 
stream. 

(To be concluded) 


The Krupp Property 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


T is now clear to most observers that Herr Alfried 

Krupp, egged on by ambitious retainers and covertly 
supported by the German Federal Government, has no 
serious intention of relinquishing any further part of the 
industrial empire of which he is sole owner. It is just as 
clear that, whatever disapproving noises they may make, 
the promulgators of Allied Control Commission Law 
No. 27, of May 20, 1950, are going to have to lump it. 

Law 27, which was taken over by the Federal Republic 
on attaining sovereignty, directed a group of German 
industrialists to.sell their coal and steel assets by March 31, 
1958. The object of the law, as stated in the preamble, 
was to prevent an excessive concentration of economic 
power, the development of a war potential, and the return 
to power of persons who had helped to advance the designs 
of National Socialism. Among the larger of the combines 
named were those of Friedrich Flick, Otto Wolff, Alfried 
Krupp, and the Thyssen heirs. Both Herr Flick and Herr 
Wolff have fulfilled their obligations. The Thyssen heirs, 
too, have more or less complied. Herr Krupp alone has 
got conspicuously stuck. Ordered (in the simplest terms) 
to sell three coalmines and one steel works, he has sold only 
two coal mines—the Emscher-Lippe and another with the 
engaging name of Constantin der Grosse. . After two or 
three interested enquirers, among them the Italian State 
Railways, had shied off, Constantin der Grosse was sold 
to the Bochumer Verein, a combine controlled by Herr 
Krupp’s friend; the Swedish industrialist Wenner-Gren. 
The steel combine at Rheinhausen and the Hannover- 
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Hannibal coal mine in Lower Saxony are still supposedly 
waiting for a buyer. Rheinhausen is the apple of the 
Krupp boardroom’s eye. Built fifty years ago, the plant 
has been completely modernised since the war, has an 
annual capacity of two million tons of crude steel, lies 
directly by the Rhine, and has room to expand. At Krupp 
headquarters they value Rheinhausen at £170 million and 
dismiss as “ ridiculous ” the offers hitherto received. 


Without actually mentioning Herr Krupp’s name, yet 
obviously thinking of none other, the Federal Chancellor 
wrote to the British, French, and United States govern- 
ments last February, pointing out that certain “ difficulties ” 
had arisen in carrying out Law 27 in full, and suggesting 
that the three governments might now consider that enough 
had been done. It is possible that Dr Adenauer despatched 
his letter when he did in order to give the makers of Law 27 
ample time to set up the apparatus envisaged for giving, if 
necessary, the industrialists concerned an extension of the 
term at first stipulated for getting rid of their coal and 
steel assets. The law permits two extensions, each of one 
year, on the recommendation of a committee of seven, 
composed of three Germans, three representatives of the 
former occupying Powers, and one neutral. But it is also 
possible that Dr Adenauer chose this moment to act with 
his mind largely on the coming elections. It is no secret 
that most of the big German firms, not excluding Krupp, 
subscribe handsomely to the campaigning expenses of the 


right-wing parties, and they like to see something for their 
money. 


* 


Pending their formal reply, the three governments have 
asked Dr Adenauer to specify the “ difficulties ” which he 
says have cropped up. They are not aware of any pains 
having been taken to sell Rheinhausen. And should the 
German answer be that no one seems to be able to lay 
his hands on £170 million, they might well ask whether, in 
view of the government’s canvassing of the idea of “ people’s 
shares,” Rheinhausen might not make just as admirable a 
piece of people’s property as the Volkswagen works. It 
will not be easy for the Chancellor to give a straight reply ; 
for the real answer is that Herr Krupp sees now that he 
can get away without fulfilling the whole law, and if there 
is any industrial group in Germany capable of raising the 


money for Rheinhausen it is not going to run the risk of 


offending so powerful a personage as its present owner by 
doing so. 

Dr Adenauer can hardly be expected to cite these 
“ difficulties ” ; but his reply will be firmly negative, and 
the three western governments must know it. They are 
faced with the alternative of letting Herr Krupp have his 
way now or postponing his pleasure for a year or two. 
Their problem is to prepare public opinion, particularly in 
Britain and France, for the inevitable outcome. The name 
of Krupp has come to have special symbolic associations 
for millions outside Germany who will deeply resent any 
mitigation of the original sentence. 

For Alfried Krupp himself there is really only one 
“ difficulty.” -He, alone of the compromised industrialists, 
has signed a statement undertaking never to go into the coal 
and steel producing business again. As seen in Essen— 
and probably also in Bonn—one solution would be for the 
four governments concerned in the existing agreement to 
concoct a statement releasing Herr Krupp from his bond. 
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Coal is our most 


important source 
of energy — 


NAAR aa ain an wan Sana anininie One 


HANDLE WITH CARE. Not even the smallest piece of 
Coal is unimportant today. For most of our energy comes 
from coal—and we need more and more energy. This is 
why the new machines, new techniques and new men in 
the coal industry are so important and so interesting. 
Why, in so many new ways, we handle coal with care. 











Water heated, steam raised, wheels turned, electricity gener- 
ated. This fundamental process makes Britain work: supplies 


us with the power to make goods and the power to use them— 
the means to live and enjoy life. It starts with coal. 





COAL’S OVERWHELMING IMPORTANCE 


1956 1970 
FUEL REQUIREMENTS TOTAL FUEL REQUIREMENTS TOTAL 
263 MIL. TONS 342 MIL. TONS 
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As this chart shows, coal will not be replaced by 
other sources of power for generations. Oil and 
nuclear energy will supply more power every 
year: but our need for power will grow faster 
than they can meet it. This puts the main re- 
sponsibility squarely on coal. Only by winning far 
more coal can we produce the power we shall need. 





There are other sources 
of power: notably, oil and 
nuclear energy. They will 
contribute more and more 
power. But they will not 
replace coal. Whatever 
contribution they one day 
come to make, coal’s im- 
portance will always be 
overwhelming. 


Coal is, and will continue to be, 
our primary source of power 


Coal faces an enormous responsi- 
bility. Everything implied in the 
phrase “a higher standard of living” 
is energy-consuming : the manufac- 
ture of goods, and their use ; heat, 
light, clothes, comforts; all the 
material good things of our lives. 
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Year by year we consume, as a 
nation, prodigiously more energy. 
Where shall we get it? Primarily 
from coal. 

Britain sits on vast reserves of coal 
—more than enough for many gen- 


erations yet. So there will be no 
shortage. But all the time our need 
for coal rises, it gets harder to win. 
In every pit, every coal face recedes 
with every ton we lift. 


How can production rise ? 


By a far more highly developed 
mining technology. More machines 
must be used at the coal face and all 
stages behind. More research must 
go into the techniques for using them 
best. The whole operation of mining 
must become scientific: planned : 
ultra-modern. This means that 
mpre technologists of every kind 
must bring their skills to the winning 
of coal—and the immense size of the 
coal industry and of the task that 
faces it, and the immense variety of 
its technical needs, make coal one of 
the best jobs any technologist can 
have today. 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, 


Hobart House, London, S.W.1. 


Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburgh, 


Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, Manchester, Nottingham, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover 
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EVER in history, surely, has the gilt-edged market 
N suffered such disdain as it does today. Gilt- 
edged used to stand for substance and leader- 
ship, the reflection in stock market terms of the credit 
of a country that ran its currency honestly and pursued 
its commerce vigorously. Now it stands for a section 
of the market in which no private investor thinks of 
putting his money, unless he has to, and in which even 
the institutional investor is rapidly losing interest. The 
credit of the British Government used to speak for 
itself ; now apprehensive questions are asked about it in 
Parliament. What action, they demand, does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer propose to take to remedy 
the situation ? They add the suggestion, with an 
inference as delicate as a hammer blow, that the Govern- 
ment itself can considerably influence the gilt-edged 
market. To such questions, the replies on behalf of 
the Government have been wholly proper and totally 
unencouraging. “I do not think,” said Mr Birch, the 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury, “it would be 
likely to stimulate investment in gilt-edged stocks if we 
were to force the rate of interest down artificially,” and 
he added that this policy had been tried in. the past 
“with rather disastrous results.” 

It would want much more than a promise to abstain 
from poodle-faking (welcome though the promise is) to 
arrest the slide in gilt-edged stocks. This has lately 
taken 24 per cent Consols within a quarter of a point 
of 50, and 34 per cent War Loan to a point under 70. 
The “irredeemables ” are thus on a § per cent yield 
basis, and no one is expecting them to improve in a 
hurry. These are levels not seen since last November, 
when the guns were firing and ultimatums were inter- 
national currency. It was then possible that the block- 
ing of the Suez Canal might seriously damage the 
British economy, and it was certain that even an 





Friendless Gilt-Edged 


indifferent settlement of the Suez issue would bring 
temporary relief. Today, there is no international crisis 
to take the blame, and no apparent attraction to buyers 
in the fact that gilt-edged yields have reached their 
traditional resistance point of § per cent. 

To suggest that the Treasury should come to the 
rescue of its own stocks is a dishonest recipe for 
more inflation and for increased pressure on sterling. 
Who, then, can be expected to buy ? To this question 
there are two sets of answers : one resting on technical 
and market factors, and the other on more fundamental 
considerations that affect the demand for, and the 
supply of, capital resources in the British economy. 
They can be distinguished in an analysis of this kind, 
but in essence they are interconnected, and in a largely 
free economy they cannot for long diverge. 


F the proximate forces in the market that affect gilt- 
O edged prices, the banks and the assurance-cum- 
pensions funds are the most potent. If the banks were 
to come in as substantial buyers, they could materially 
affect the prices of stocks ranging from the shorts to 
the “ short-middles.” If the insfitutions were to revive 
their former interest in gilt-edged, they would trans- 


‘form the medium and long-dated range of the market. 


These are the dominant influences. At times, the dis- 
count market sways the short bond market, but it made 
the running there at the turn of the year, burned its 
fingers, and will be happier with bills until the bond 
market makes a convincing signal. Occasionally, big 
industrial groups invest large sums in short-dated 
stocks, but few of them now have spare cash awaiting 
investment in buildings and plant, and the pick-up of 
industrial investment confronts them with the need to 
find more finance from their own resources and from 
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the market. Wealthy individuals are no longer 
Forsytes investing in the funds ; they are sellers rather 
than buyers, and if they happen to be Lloyds’ under- 
writers they have been switching up to half their 

deposits into equities. Even the special buying of the 
"next maturing stock by individuals seeking to avoid 
death duty by the “ disappearing trick” has now been 
stopped by the Finance Bill. 

If the vital investors, the banks and the institutions, 
decide to stay out of the market, they can comfortably 
do so. The banks are in no hurry after their experi- 
ences in the gilt-edged market in the last two years. 
But even if they wanted to come back as buyers, their 
liberty of action would be closely confined by their 
liquidity. If bank credit was radically eased and their 
liquid assets increased, they would have funds to 
employ in the gilt-edged market ; but last summer, 
when their liquidity was a good deal higher than it is 
now, they were not enthusiastic in following official 
suggestions that they might put more of their spare 
cash into gilt-edged and today, with more business in 
advances, they would be even less so. 

The assurance and pensions funds enjoy a higher 
income than ever, but their ideas on investing it (even 
those of the most conservative funds) are swinging 
away from gilt-edged towards industrial ordinary 
stocks and prior charges. They are doing so for two 
reasons: first, they seek to build into their participating 
contracts the element of growth that only equities can 
provide ; secondly, even in non-participating contracts 
they have to compete in premium rates and benefits, 
and with high-class industrial loan stocks again on a 
6 per cent basis and good ordinary shares averaging 
nearly 54 per cent, there is correspondingly less attrac- 
tion in long-dated gilt-edged stocks. 


‘Giee this depressing spiral be broken without slip- 


ping into another bout of inflation? Already 
there has been a venial accommodation with sin in 
recent changes of technique employed by the govern- 
ment broker in his selling operations in the market. 
On the plausible ground that he can sell far more stock 
from departmental holdings on a good market than on 
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a bad one, he takes care not to make the market worse 
than need be. This may be a minor change, but it had 
much to do with the big rally in gilt-edged prices that 
extended from December until well into February. It 
had something to do, moreover, with the short-lived 
rally when the £100 million of 44 per cent Conversion 
1962 was issued six weeks ago. No change has been 
made in the basic policy that the government broker 
must be a seller on balance, but enough was done 
within those instructions to leave the inference open 
to investors that the authorities were not hostile to a 
rising market. Still determined to fund, they had 
become disposed to let the dog see a little more of the 
rabbit. 

Yet it is surely doubtful whether buyers could be 
induced to return to the market in any volume merely 
because its technical handling had been made some- 
what more adept. That conclusion leads naturally to 
the second answer to the original question. When 
technical adaptation is exhausted, the credit status of 
gilt-edged stocks is tied solely to the standing of the 
Government, the currency, and the country. Either 
the authorities must accept the disagreeable facts of 
dearer money and a sagging market until buyers are 
once again attracted by prices that they consider to be 
in line with economic necessity ; or they can seek to 
attract them at the cost of a real change of policy, 
including a further reduction in Bank rate and an 
easing of other financial controls. There is no doubt 
where the economics are pointing: towards a world 
voracious in its demand for new capital. There is no 
means, in a free economic system, of matching that 
demand to the available resources save through the 
mechanism of interest rates. 

All countries are in the same boat ; throughout the 
world interest rates are rising, and they are rising most 
quickly in those countries that have lacked sufficient 
self-discipline in the past to keep inflation in check. 
That is why the current argument that a weak gilt- 
edged market does harm to British credit and to sterling 
is specious, save in a post hoc sense ; the weakness in 
gilt-edged has been caused both by the fact of inflation 
and by a discipline that seeks to get rid of it. It would 
be easy to arrange a recovery in gilt-edged, at the price 
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of provoking the very inflationary tendencies that 
monetary policy has been trying (with admittedly 
chequered success) to quell during the last two years. 
But that change of direction would deceive no foreign 
holder of sterling ; and while it would temporarily 
encourage speculative buying of gilt-edged, it would 
betray the genuine investor, and ruin for all time any 
prospect of a healthy, independent market. 

If there were any sign, at home or abroad, of a signi- 
ficant economic setback, a policy of promoting lower 





during the next five years. The oil industry is 
having some second thoughts whether demand 
for oil will continue to grow as fast 


ing capacity of the world’s tanker fleet will be 
almost double what it is today—but major oil 
companies will own a considerably smaller proportion 


B’ the beginning of the nineteen sixties, the carry- 


of it than they do now. Ought they to order more . 


tankers now and reduce their dependence on the 
independent tanker owners ? Or are so many tankers 
already on order that they will be able to cover future 
requirements more cheaply by chartering in the 
market ? If, moreover, tanker freight rates fall further 
over the next few years, how can the vessels now 
on order be financed most economically ? These are 
among the most harassing questions in the somewhat 
agonising reappraisal that the oil companies have had 
to make during the last nine months. And because 
a ship ordered now will not be ready for service until 
1962 at the earliest, these questions about the future 
tanker market have to be answered now, however great 
the uncertainties on which the decision has to be based. 

At the end of 1956, there was a world tanker fleet 
of nearly 45 million deadweight tons. The probability 
that this would be far too small to carry all the oil 
required had been recognised, first by the independent 
tanker operators, and belatedly by the oil companies. 
By June, 1956, before the vulnerability of the supply 
routes through the Middle East had been demonstrated, 
18 million deadweight tons of new tankers were on 
order. During the second half of 1956, when the tanker 
shortage had already become acute, orders were placed 
for a further 12 million deadweight tons, and in the 
first three months of this year it is estimated that a 
further 24 million dwt have been added to the ship- 
yards’ order books. In about five years’ time the world 
tanker fleet will be 75 per cent larger, in deadweight 
tonnage, than it is today. The new tankers will be 
faster than the average of the present fleet ; so their 
total carrying capacity will by then be almost doubled. 
Before the war the oil companies owned over half of 
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A Surplus of Tankers? 


‘The world tanker fleet will nearly double 





interest rates and re-expanding credit would no 
longer be a risk, but a positive duty. But at present 
there ought to be no doubt in the mind of the authori- 
ties about their decision. They have no right to pro- 
cure a better market for their own wares than is 
warranted by the underlying economic facts. Their 
job is to defend sterling abroad and the purchasing 
power of the pound at home. When they have con- 
vinced investors of their ability to do so, they will not 
need to worry about the gilt-edged market. 


the world commercial tanker fleet. By the end of last 
year their share had dropped to 46 per cent, and the 
independents, with the Greek owners expanding most 
rapidly, had 54 per cent of the fleet, including most of 
the largest and most modern vessels. Of the 30 million 
tons deadweight on order at the end of 1956 nearly two- 
thirds were destined for the independents, and only a 
third for the oil companies. To regain their prewar 
share of the world fleet, the oil companies would have 
to go on ordering now. But if they did, their ships might 
merely intensify a depression in the tanker market when 
they were finally delivered. The independents have 
reaped the profits of the postwar tanker shortage with 
tankers ordered when the market was depressed ; but 
if the oil companies try to regain their lost dominance 
now they might find themselves merely sharing future 
losses. 


RDERS for delivery between now and 1962 are 
nearly all placed, and it is possible to estimate 
fairly accurately the probable deliveries of new tankers 
each year at least up to the end of 1961. The following 
figures, compiled by John I. Jacobs and Company, show 
the position at the end of each year, expressed in “ T-2 
equivalents ”’—with the new, faster tankers converted 
to the common denominator of a traditional T-2 tanker 
of specified speed and carrying capacity. 


GROWTH OF TANKER CAPACITY 











Net increase on 
Commercial tanker | Previous year as- 
fleet at end of year | SUMINE all vessels Annual 
expressed as T-2 | scrapped at 20 percentage 
P tankers years of age increase 
| expressed as T-2 
tankers 
fee 2,376 <a ; 
Gu scesce 2,571 195 8-2 
G9GD 2 ccece 2,937 366 14-2 
Pee 3,332 395 13-4 
OEP ccccce 3,724 , 392 11-8 
Pere 4,084 360 9-7 








Source : John |. Jacobs and Company. 


The total carrying capacity of tankers afloat would thus 
be increasing by about 114 per cent—if all tankers were 
scrapped as they reach 20 years of age. Will world 
demand for tanker tonnage rise as fast ? 
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Two factors will settle this: how much oil 
is required in future, and how far it has to be 
shipped. Any estimates of either must in any 
case be subject to quite wide margins of error. 
But current political circumstances are widening 
these margins. The rate of increase in demand 
for oil, especially heavy oil, in Europe in the 1960’s 
will be conditioned largely by the extent of government 
support for the development of nuclear power, and by 
the performance of the coal industry, both in produc- 
tion and—with the probable assistance of governments 
—in selling coal in competition with oil. It has recently 
been suggested that Britain will stabilise its rate of oil 
imports after 1960; though the Government will 
certainly not confirm this, it will not certainly deny 
it, either. And if the six members of Euratom (which, 
with Britain, account for nearly 90 per cent of Western 
Europe’s oil consumption) could carry out the plans of 
their working party, they would stabilise oil imports 
after 1963. It is certainly on the cards that the rate of 
increase in demand for oil in Europe and the rest of the 
Eastern Hemisphere may begin to slow down in a few 
years’ time—just as the tanker fleet reaches new heights 
of capacity. In the United States, although nuclear 
power is not expected to make any significant contribu- 
tion to energy supply during the next decade, the recent 
growth in oil consumption has been slower than in 
Europe. 

If consumption in Europe and the rest of the Eastern 
Hemisphere rose by, say, 10 per cent a year over the 
next five years, and consumption in America by, say, 
6 per cent a year, it would mean an annual rise of some 
8 per cent in world demand for oil. To employ all the 
tankers likely to become available, on that basis, the 
average tanker haul would have to lengthen by about 34 
per cent a year during the next five years. What are the 
chances that this will happen ? Europe was already 
fully committed to Middle East supplies before the 
Suez Canal was blocked, and is unlikely to be able to 
lessen that dependence. It cannot afford hard-currency 
alternatives ; no large contribution from alternative 
soft-currency sources can be expected, at least 

‘during the next five years. Thus the source of 
the crude oil consumed in refineries in the Eastern 
Hemisphere is unlikely to be changed radically. If 
crude oil has to be shipped round the Cape, because 
the Suez Canal cannot handle the tanker traffic wanting 
to use it, or if the pipelines to the Mediterranean are 
sabotaged again, more tankers will be needed to move 
a given amount of oil. On the other hand, the average 
length of haul from the Middle East will be reduced 
if the oil companies’ ambitious plans for new pipelines 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean are fulfilled. 
At their most ambitious, these plans provide for the 
movement of an additional 70 million tons of oil a year 
by pipeline to the Mediterranean. They would obviate 
the costly alternative of carrying Middle East oil round 
the Cape—for even supertankers round the Cape cannot 
compete with pipelines plus supertankers from the 
Levant. Nevertheless, much finally depends on the 
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relative rates of expansion in world demand as a whole 
and in Western demand for Middle East oil. Contrive 
as anyone will, longer voyages are required from the 
Middle East than from most other oilfields throughout 
the world ; and if this traffic grows faster than total 
demand, the average world tanker haul must lengthen. 

It will certainly lengthen if the United States becomes 
more dependent on imports of oil from the Middle East. 
But recent new discoveries within the United States 
—in the “Four Corners” area of New Mexico, and 
offshore in the Gulf of Mexico, for example—are 
helping to offset declining output in other domestic 
fields. The Congressional lobby against imports of oil is 
as strong as ever ; and where it has been defied, it has 
been defied mainly on behalf of imports from Venezuela, 
Canada, and other “safe” countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, where productive capacity has been rising 
sharply. This effective discrimination against imports 
of Middle East oil means that, although they may rise, 
they are unlikely to rise fast enough—for the next few 
years at least—to make a very large addition to the 
demand for tankers. Venezuela, on the other hand, 
which will probably supply the bulk of America’s 
imports, is almost as close to the American consumer— 
even in terms of tanker voyages—as many of the 
domestic oilfields. 


HE range of these interlocking possibilities 

has certainly widened in the last twelve months ; 
and on balance there does now seem a stronger chance 
of a surplus of tankers for a few years in the early 
*sixties. It would therefore be prudent to expect tankers 
launched in the early 1960s to start life in a world of 
low freight rates rather than high ones. This prospect, 
in turn, could decisively influence the availability of 
outside finance for tanker construction, and the arrange- 
ments that have to be made to secure it. 

In the United States, where the banks play a much 
larger part in ship finance than in Britain, “ combination 
loans” by banks and insurance companies are usually 
made against five- and seven-year time charter contracts 
with oil companies. Sometimes both lender and ship- 
owner are protected against subsequent increases in 
shipbuilding and operating costs by escalation clauses 
in the time charter. Aided by the tax advantages of 
sailing under Panamanian and Liberian “ flags of con- 
venience,” Messrs Niarchos and Onassis, the Greek 
shipowners, have found little difficulty in obtaining 
finance on favourable terms from American banks and 
insurance companies on the security represented by 
their ships, by time charter contracts with oil companies, 
and by a well-merited reputation for astuteness in 
tanker operation. The Niarchos group is now even 
able to obtain finance on the security of large period 
contracts with oil companies, without even specifying 
the names of the vessels to be used. ° 

In Britain, financing arrangements for tankers have 
been made recently by both Shell Petroleum and 
British Petroleum. In each case loans from banks and 
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institutional investors have been secured not only by 
mortgages on the tankers, but also by bareboat charter 
contracts with the oil companies which fully cover the 
interest on the loan and the depreciation of the ships 
over a period of 23 or 24 years. The lenders have the 
satisfaction that under bareboat charter all increases in 
operating costs have to be borne by the oil company, 
and not—as under a time charter—by the shipping 
company or its backers. And in the last resort, the 
repayments are secured by the solvency of two of the 
largest oil companies in the world. 

Whether the same method of financing can be 
repeated is now doubtful. Bareboat charters, which earn 
shipowners only a slender margin of profit, may be less 
unpopular with owners in a falling market. But under 
such conditions the oil companies might find bareboat 
charters an expensive commitment. Moreover, an 
essential ingredient of these financing arrangements is 
the participation of the banks, who take up the shorter 
portion of the loan, leaving a more attractive longer 
portion for the institutional investors. The Capital 
Issues Committee has now objected to the banks taking 
part—even for periods as short as five years—in tanker 
financing schemes of this sort; and if the banks are 
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excluded in future, the institutions may no longer be 
interested. 

The debentures placed earlier by London and Over- 
seas Freighters, but not secured by long-term charter 
at fixed rates, enable the operator to secure the profits 
of consecutive voyage charters in a period of rising 
freight rates. These charters also give the shipowner 
the protection of a minimum below which his monthly 
earnings cannot fall. But they can rarely be arranged 
for periods longer than two years, and when freight 
rates fall, they entail greater risks for both borrower and 
lender. In practice, therefore, finance can be raised in 
this way only by shipping companies with large assets. 
For the smaller shipping companies, a bareboat or at 
least a time charter is a minimum security, and if freight 
rates are likely to fall, they will find the oil companies 
playing “ hard to get” on any long-term charter. Many 
operators in the tanker market are now prepared to 
voice these misgivings about the future of freight rates. 
They have, of course, the flexibility that scrapping old 
vessels faster could give them. But the decisive signal 
that they are really affecting future plans would be the 
first cancellation of a tanker order. So far, none has 
occurred. 















STEEL LOCATION 





No Place for Politics 


T was through political pressure in the thirties that the 
I first continuous steel strip mill built by the Richard 
Thomas group, now Richard Thomas and Baldwins, was 
built in the wrong place. Today, twenty years later, political 
lobbying is again in full swing to have the steelworks that 
may form the basis of its second continuous mill (and the 
country’s fourth) built in one of several wrong places. 
Different areas of Wales began by setting their MPs squab- 
bling ; now members from Scotland and from Lincolnshire 
are asking the Prime Minister to intervene (as one of his 
predecessors did so lamentably last time). 

Comparatively little has been heard of the company’s 
own view. About eighteen months ago RTB was talking 
confidently about building Britain’s fourth strip mill, though 
it had not finally settled on a site. Since then it has put in 
its project for the integrated iron and steelworks, at any 
rate, for approval by the British Iron and Steel Federation 
and the Iron and Steel Board. It is no longer publicly 
committing itself to the finishing end of the works, and 
suggests that in the first instance this works, sited beside 
deep water at Newport, would supply steel to Ebbw Vale 
(which still, as a result of the wrong decision on siting in 


the thirties, has to “ import ” much of its steel from Scun- 
thorpe). The federation has approved the project ; the 
board, though it is still considering some technical details, 
has announced its approval of the location—perhaps in an 
endeavour to still the lobbying. This the announcement 
has notably not done. 

Even formally, considerable responsibility for this decision 
does rest with the Government. The Board of Trade would 
have to issue an industrial development certificate, and the 
Ministry of Power, as the new “ production department ” for 
steel, is directly concerned. Moreover, Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins is owned by the State ; it is the last great steel 
company still nationalised, and given the huge new financial 
commitment overhanging it plus the present state of the 
market for new issues, it now seems unlikely to be offered 
for sale this summer. So the Government has several kinds 
of say here. Nevertheless, denationalisation seemed at least 
in principle to commit it to taking the advice of the Iron and 
Steel Board in such matters. Economically, Newport may 
be the right location for a new strip mill—presuming that 
during its working life Britain does not have to import 
coking coal as well as iron ore. If that situation were to 
arise, it would strengthen the advantages of coastal locations 
nearer London—which so far have not been lobbying. Scot- 
land, on the other hand, is a long way from the motor 
industry ; and though the balanced development of Britain’s 


1000 
steel industry might well-eventually require a new inte- 


grated works in Lincolnshire, sheet and strip do not look 
to be the natural finished products for such a plant. 
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Kaffirs on Stage 


AFFIRS took the centre of the stage this week, but they 

did not quite dominate it, for there were other players 
in the act. Gilt-edged stocks remained in the shadows ; 
with little business passing through that market, prices 
drifted lower and then staged a small technical rally. Indus- 
trial equities remained generally firm and Shell attracted 
heavy American buying. Other oil stocks, notably the 
Caribbean issues, followed this lead, and though Shell’s 
advance was checked on Wednesday with a slackening of 
American buying, this week’s jump in oil shares is primarily 
responsible for the smart rise in The Economist Indicator 
from 216.6 to 219.0. Canadian stocks, after so long enjoy- 
ing the spotlight, were unsettled by the sudden reversal of 
political power in the Canadian general election. 





1956 
— June 7 
High Low 








Buffelsfontein 21/73 33/- 
F.S. Geduld / 68/14 68/14 
Harmony 22/9 23/6 
4/- 5/- 
President Brand 52/6 /: 53/- 
President Steyn 28/74 | 24/14 | 28/6 
St. Helena 23/9 21/9 29/43 
West Driefontein 95/- 83/9 91/3 
Western Holdings 81/9 64/44 | 58/9 68/14 
Winkelhaak 14/9 12/- 14/3 14/- 


F.T. Gold Mine Index ... 5 7I-1 66-7 73-6 72-9 


Anglo-American 162/6 | 118/9 | 128/9 | 127/6 
Cons. Gold Fields 51/9 5I/- 54/6 54/6 




















The scene has a familiar look and in the wings stand an 
army of industrial borrowers. Yet another reminder of 
their presence came with Vauxhall Motors announcement 
that it is raising {£11 million. Of that sum, £6 million 
will come from the subscription by General Motors, the 
parent company, for six million £1 redeemable preference 
shares at par. The remainder will come from the private 
placing of a 6 per cent unsecured loan stock 1967-77 at 
99, arranged by Morgan Grenfell with the institutions. 
This follows the pattern, though at a higher rate, of two 
earlier placings of unsecured loan stocks, both due for re- 
demption at a premium between 1962 and 1969. The 
latest terms are steeper, and there has probably been hard 
bargaining over the borrower’s option to redeem this high 
coupon stock in ten years’ time. 


To Be or Not to Be? 


HAT uncertain, elusive Hamlet, the Kaffir market, posed 

the old question: Was a boomlet possible and would 
it last ? Before the week-end the sudden advance in Kaffirs 
and especially in the OFS issues was led by professional 
buying from London, abetted (not it seems in any great 
strength) by Paris, Brussels and Zurich—though not from 
Johannesburg. Along came a good borehole result from 
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St Helena and after the holiday the market broadened ; 
investors outside the confines of the City had taken an 
interest. But then came a sudden change in mood. 
Johannesburg began to sell and London followed. 

There have been sudden boomlets in Kaffirs before, and 
fingers have been burnt in them. Mining costs are still 
rising, and the chance of an increase in the price of gold 
is as remote as ever. The finance houses and other investors 
have plently of stock on their books. These facts and the 
political situation in South Africa are threadbare in their 
familiarity to investors. There has been, as Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer says in his latest statement to shareholders in 
Anglo-American, “ an almost unrelieved depression ” in the 
Kaffir market since 1954 ; he argues the need for institu- 
tional investment in that market and suggests that closer co- 
operation between the finance houses and some amelioration 
in taxation may help to secure that support. But there are 
some facts on the other side. Most of the OFS development 
is paid for ; production there is rising rapidly ; uranium 
profits are mounting ; and at present prices the yields on 
the new producing shares are high. This might be a 
Hamlet not entirely clothed in biack. 


CONSUMPTION 





Personal Spending Recovers 


ECENT indications of a strong resurgence in consump- 
R tion since the beginning of this year are amply con- 
firmed by the latest estimates of the Central Statistical 
Office. These still do not give the full picture since over 
half of the items that normally comprise consumers’ expen- 
diture are not included—food and fuel and light, for exam- 
ple, are missing—but they show hefty increases of 7 per 
cent in value and 4 per cent in volume for the remaining 
items in the first quarter of this year compared with the 
same three months of 1956. This rate of spending comes 
after a year in which the volume of personal consumption 
hardly rose at all. 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
(January—March) 





At current prices Changes in volume 





1957 | 1956-57 | 1955-57 





196 
229 
278 
235 
294 


























The most noticeable feature of this upward swing was 
the complete recovery of sales of durable household goods, 
which rose by a full 13 per cent at a time when prices 
increased by very little. Total sales of these goods have now 
more than made good their losses during last year’s setback. 
Sales of beer and clothing also improved and even tobacco 
sales managed to reverse the slight decline that set in with 


the increase in duty in last year’s budget. It is difficult 
to tell yet whether these increases have resulted partly from 
any shift in spending away from other items, as well as 
from an increase in total outlay, but the Board of Trade 

Continued on page 1002 
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Ts Secretary-General of the United 
Nations is the latest in a long line 
who have tried and honourably failed to 
pin down with any precision the cost of 
producing electricity by. atomic fission. 
Last weekend the first limited copies 
were issued of a 250-page aide memoire 
on the prospects for atomic energy pre- 
pared by him from questionnaires sent 
out to the main atomic powers. This 
admits frankly that it is pointless to com- 
pare costs offered for the atomic reac- 
tors being developed in different coun- 
tries. 

Two factors make the exercise impos- 
sible ; one is temporal and the other 
actuarial. The first arises from the fact 
that the rate at which atomic power is 
being developed varies from country to 
country. Britain, the report notes, is the 
only country now producing atomic 
electricity which from time to time is 
actually sold ; projects in other countries, 
some of which are listed in the table 
below, are due to be finished this year, 
next year, or as long as five years hence. 
It is never advisable to draw compari- 
sons between data collected from a 
plant already working, and estimates 
prepared for one that will not be finished 
for several years. The rueful reappraisal 
of the construction costs of some of the 
American projects now being built or 
planned shows that in atomic engineer- 
ing there can be many a slip ’twixt blue- 
print and commission. At Shippingport, 
for example, construction costs have 
already risen by at least $22 million 
above the original estimates, so that this 
power station is now expected to cost 
$70 million to complete. This has given 
some wry satisfaction to British 
engineers, who have frequently been 
baited by their American competitors for 
the high costs of Calder Hall type plants; 
these do at least represent incurred costs 
which, pace inflation, can be repeated. 
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What Will Atomic Power Cost ? 


Britain’s atomic plan, providing for 
6 million kW of atomic capacity by 1965 
and a possible 12 to 16 million kW by 
1970, is by far the largest projected. The 
Russians, who expect electricity con- 
sumption in the Soviet Union to rise 
from 211,000 million units this year to 
320,000 million units in 1960, have plans 
for two big atomic power stations and 
one slightly smaller, with four relatively 
small plants, generating from 5,000 to 
70,000 kW, to test advanced reactors. 

France, which can still draw on an 
untapped reserve of hydro-electric power 
for the next seven or eight years, plans 
to put in 850,000 kW of atomic electricity 
by 1965 and 10 million kW by 1975. 
Canada and the United States, with 
adequate reserves of cheap fuels, are 
atomic dilettantes, interested in what are 
described as “power demonstration ” 
programmes. Electricity from any of 
the plants completed in the United 
States before 1960 is expected to cost 
from 5 to 10 times as much as power 
from conventional stations, which runs 
from as low as 4 mills per unit (about 
one third of penny) in some regions up 
to about 9 mills in others. By 1965, unit 
costs should be down to roughly double 
conventional costs ; by 1970, they might 
begin to look competitive with conven- 
tional stations in the high-cost districts 
of the United States. 


big real difficulty starts when cost 
estimates move from these broad 
trend patterns to a more precise break- 
down of prices. Britain was the only 
country to offer the United Nations a 
really detailed cost estimate ; and it is 
plain that some uneasiness is felt even in 
the Atomic Energy Authority about 
British cost estimates. The AEA has 
now adopted the practice of putting for- 
ward its cost estimates in two forms, one 
for British conditions and the other for 


THE FIRST ATOMIC POWER PLANTS 





























Electrical output 
Date of MW Cost 
Country com- Type of reactor Fuel per 
pletion kW 
Gross Net 
CRI iieaducwews 1959 Pressurised water | Natural uranium te 20 =| «$450 
France (Electricité 
de France) ...... 1959 Gas cooled, Natural uranium pre 60 180,000f 
graphite moderated 
United Kingdom* : 
Calder Hall ...... 1956 Gas cooled, Natural uranium 45 | £190 
graphite moderated | 
GR Kcscissened 1961-62 Gas cooled, | Natural uranium| 165 150 =. £1 15-125 
graphite moderated 
WE i <iwbesuwsaes ? Water cooled and | 1% enriched 420 390 | ? 
moderated uranium : 
Water cooled, 1-2% enriched 400 375 ? 
graphite moderated uranium 
United States : 
Shippingport (11 
others totalling | 
10,000 MW 1960 Fully enriched 
a ee 1957 Pressurised water uranium | 60 | $1,166 





* One reactor only. 


Italic, Economist calculation. 


Source : United Nations. 
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BRITISH ATOMIC POWER : 
TWO SETS OF COSTS 
(Pence per unit) 
| “British’’ |“ European ”’ 
-_ 8% basis 13% 
| 4 d. 
Amortisation....| 0-37—0-40 | 0-56—0-60 
Interest on fuel. .| 0-05—0-06 | 0-05—0-06 
Fuel replacement; 0-22—0-25 | 0-22—0-25 
Works cost..... 0-05 0-05 
Gross cost...... 0-69—0-76  0-88—0-96 
Credit for Pluton- y 
er 0-07 0-06 
Net cost ....... | 060-7 | 0-8—0-9 











Source : Atomic Energy Authority 


foreign users. The results of the com- 
parison is shown above. Such a quali- 
fication has become necessary because 
the main controversy over the British 
figures is over the allowance for amor- 
tisation. This is a critical matter ; 
atomic construction costs, 60 per cent 
of which goes on the nuclear compon- 
ents, are roughly twice as high as those 
of conventional stations and account for 
half the cost of nuclear electricity. The 
Americans, in their answers to the 
United Nations questionnaire, said they 
had allowed a capital charge of 15 per 
cent per annum; the Euratom experts 
have worked on a capital charge of 13 
per cent and so does Mr Jukes, the 
economic adviser of the AEA in his 
“foreign” figures ; but for British costs 
he allows an annual charge of only 8 
per cent for amortisation (interest 
charges plus depreciation). The dif- 
ference this makes to the estimated cost 
of electricity is significant. 

This figure of 8 per cent is based upon 
the fact that electricity authorities in 
Britain can raise their money at almost 
precisely Bank rate: they are less 
cossetted in other countries. Given such 
a rate of interest, AEA explains its low 
capital charges of only 8 per cent on the 
ground that this would write off the cost 
of a station in 20 years on a “ sinking 
fund” basis. This is a perfectly feasible 
method for the amortisation of public 
utility equipment: it assumes that the 
value of the plant will be recovered by 
purchasing a hypothetical series of 
annuities; and it is a basis that the 
Central Electricity Authority has 
accepted for broad comparisons of these 
highly hypothetical costs with those of 
conventional stations. But the fact 
remains that this is not the method that 
the CEA accountants use themselves to 
amortise electric generating plant. .They 
pay interest at close to Bank rate: since 
much of their capital was raised in times 
of cheap money, their average interest 
rate might be no more than 33 per cent. 
But having done so, they write off their 
plant on a straight line basis. It would 
have provided a more readily defensible 
comparison of atomic costs in the one 
country that has a right to speak on the 
basis of experience if AEA had itself 
followed exactly the same method. 
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returns for retail trade in the first quarter suggests that the 
recovery in the sales from food shops that began towards the 
end of last year was still going on. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 





Higgling in the Persian Gulf 


HERE are probably more changes to come in the current 
is round of increases in the fob price of crude oil in the 
Persian Gulf. Four of the five major American oil com- 
panies with interests in the Middle East—Socony Mobil 
Oil Company being the sole exception—have now posted 
higher prices, following the lead first given by British 
Petroleum and Shell. In Kuwait, Iraq and Iran, all the 
increases so far announced are the same—13 cents a 
barrel. But in Saudi Arabia, two slightly greater increases 
in price have emerged. The Standard Oil Company of 
California, followed by the Texas Company, put up prices 
by 17 cents a barrel, but one of their partners in Aramco, 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), followed only part of the way 
with an increase of 15 cents a barrel. A week later the 
Middle East Sales company—owned by Standard of Cali- 
fornia and Texas—came into line with the Jersey increase 
of 15 cents a barrel. The fourth Aramco partner, Socony 
Mobil, has so far kept mum. An exception was made by 
all three companies for one Arabian crude oil, from the 
new Safaniya field, which was raised by 11 cents a barrel 
by Texas and Jersey, but only by 9 cents a barrel by 
Standard of California. The remaining difference is in 
Qatar, where Jersey raised its prices by only 10 cents a 
barrel in response to Shell and BP’s 13 cents a barrel, 
making the Jersey posted price now a cent a barrel cheaper 
than its British competitors instead of 2 cents a barrel 
dearer as it was before. 

It is difficult to see how different prices can be main- 
tained very long for the same crude oil at the same point of 
loading. Nor is it yet clear whether the increase of 2 cents 
a barrel in the price differential between most Arabian 
and other Persian Gulf crudes is a considered reassessment 
of the value of their different qualities, or an attempt to 
establish a slightly higher level for Persian Gulf prices as 
a whole. Future price changes can always be made retro- 
.active to the date of the first change of a competitor, and 
most companies are at times prepared to supply oil at 
a discount from posted prices. A conspicuous exception 
is the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) which adopts 
a rigid policy of “arms length” trading—even with its 
own affiliated companies—and never departs from its 
posted prices. But for most buyers, the big question is 
whether there will soon be a second round of price increases 
in the Persian Gulf, to restore the price differentials between 
Middle East and Texas crude oils that existed before the 
Suez Canal was blocked. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 





Down the Line 


T took a great many decades for the organisation. of the 
I railways, founded and built up piecemeal, to reach its 
apogee of centralisation ten years ago with the act of 
nationalisation. It will also be a long time before the process 
of decentralisation, set in motion by the 1953 Act, reaches 
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its final state. But considerable progress has been made 
in the last four years. The initial step, that of devolving 
managerial authority to six area boards, was taken more than 
two years ago and the new structure has been running in 
very smoothly. But this was only the first stage: the new 
areas, to quote the 1954 White Paper, “are in themselves 
very large systems and there must be a definite measure of 
management decentralisation within them; functiona! 
decentralisation is not enough.” 

The Transport Commission rightly left it to these new 
area boards to decide how far managerial authority and 
responsibility was to be further delegated. The Eastern 
Region, possibly the area that lent itself most readily to this 
further process, was the first to announce plans, some 
eighteen months ago. A new assistant general manager was 
appointed at the region’s headquarters to take general charge 
of its operating, motive power, and commercial policies, with 


- day-to-day responsibility for these facets of railway manage- 


ment vested in separate traffic managers for each of three 
smaller districts. The scheme for the decentralisation of 
management authority announced by the London Midland 
Region this week takes a similar form and has the 
same objects. It will replace the present departmental 
system of control from the top with a single director of 
traffic services for the region and six divisional traffic 
managers, each running the business of his own area without 
recourse on detailed matters to the centre. Since London 
Midland is a more complex railway system, however, the 
region has been divided into geographical areas. In the 
case of the Eastern Region, the division was more suitably 
achieved by line—Great Northern, Great Eastern, and 
London, Tilbury and Southend—and the first two were 
further sub-divided into, respectively, four and three smaller 
areas. 

Decentralisation is the necessary concomitant of the 
modernisation programme, now rapidly gathering pace, and 
of the new freight charges scheme, which starts on Monday 
fortnight and which will give local traffic managers a 
long-needed opportunity to compete more freely for traffic. 
All three will lead to quicker and better services, act as 4 
further stimulus to the morale of the staff, and place the 
centre of responsibility closer to customer and employee. 
The new management structure, like the other two reforms, 
will take some time to mature, but this week’s announcement 
from London Midland, the largest of the six regions, means 
that plans for further decentralisation, with attendant 
administrative savings, are now going ahead over almost 
half of British Railways. 


UK TRADE 


Exports Set a New Record 


HE value of British exports reached a new record last 

month and imports were almost a record. Exports 
rose by £30.7 million to £302.9 million fob, the first time 
they have exceeded £300 million ; the previous peak was 
£297 million in March. But the rate of expansion this year 
is still below that of 1956, when the value over the whole 
year was Io per cent higher than in 1955. The average 
value of exports between January and May was {282.3 
million a month, seven per cent higher than in the same 
period of 1956. Imports in May rose somewhat less sharply 
by £24.7 million to £374.4 million cif ; this was just {2 
million short of the January peak, when the figure was 
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"ihe play’s the thing... 


** Producing the thriller ‘DEAD ON NINE’ was a very exciting experience 
for me. In addition to a perfect cast headed by Griffith Jones and Helen Cherry 
the play itself provided many wonderful opportunities for the really close quick 
camerawork that is such an essential part of television’s power to grip an 
audience.”’ : 


CYRIL COKE (DIRECTOR) 


. Did you know that Associated-Rediffusion had produced over 60 per cent of the plays that 
have appeared on ITV ? 
Associated-Rediffusion have proved that popularity can be gained while maintaining high 
standards. Over half their contributions to the series PLAY OF THE WEEK and TELEVISION 
PLAYHOUSE have achieved an audience of over 50% of the people who are able to see ITV : 


and these are plays well worthy of the fine traditions of the English stage. 
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““DEAD ON NINE”’ an unusual 
thriller originally produced 

by Joan Kemp-Welch at the 
Westminster Theatre, was presented 
by Associated-Rediffusion as a 
*“Play of the Week’’. 

GRIFFITH JONES, HELEN CHERRY, 
DAVID OXLEY and EDDIE BYRNE 
star in this story of the perfect 
murder which went wrong. 

The supporting cast included 
BARBARA SHELLEY, EDNA PETRIE 
and ANTHONY SNELL, 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION Monday to Friday in the London area. 


Advertisers gain a great deal when Associated-Rediffusion is on their advertising schedule, 
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swollen by arrivals that had been delayed by the closing of 
the Suez canal. The reopening of the canal last month will 
again swell the import figures for a time, for ships are 
arriving via Suez simultaneously with those arriving via the 
longer Cape route. But that doubling-up could hardly have 
had much effect on the import figures for May. In the 
first five months of this year the average value of imports 
was £356.1 million a month, 84 per cent higher than in the 
same period of last year ; about one-fifth of that increase is 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 

















Re- | Exports 
Imports | Exports | Trade | 

A exports it |.. te 

c.i.f. f.o.b. tod. | deficit N. Amer. 
Yeer 19563 is. 324-1 | 264-3 12-2 47-6 35-1 
1956 Ist quarter....... -328-3 | 258:3 13-6 56:4 28-5 
it a; os Snes 330-6 | 272-0 13-1 45°5 39-4 
Be wt . téenccs 312-3 | 247-2 9-0 56-1 34-3 
Te. a SSbteen 325-2 | 279-9 13-0 32-3 38-0 
1957 Ist quarter....... 352-7 | 278-8 13-0 61-0 33-9 
ee 349-7 | 272-2 8-6 68-9 44-1 
Se verre rere 374-4 | 302-9 11-8 59-7 38-8 











* Provisional. 


estimated to represent arrivals carried over from last year. 
With re-exports £3.2 million higher at £11.8 million, the 
gross visible trade deficit in May fell by £9.2 million to 
£59.7 million. The average deficit in the first five months 
was £62 million a month, {11.1 million higher than in the 
same period of last year. 

Shipments to North America, at £38.8 million, were £5.3 
million lower than the previous month, but the April figure 
included the delivery of the Empress of England to Canada, 
valued at about £6 million, and the final repayment of £1.5 
million worth of lease-lend silver to the United States. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 





D-mark Dominant 


HIS week the strength of the Deutschmark has domi- 
T nated the foreign exchanges. It has been strong against 
every other EPU currency. There has been persistent buy- 
ing of marks by the Netherlands, Belgium and France, 
and some of these purchases have been made against sales 
of sterling. The mark rate in Paris remains jammed hard 
against its higher limit. Although the French franc and 
the French reserves continue to take part of the impact of 
the strength of the mark, sterling has also suffered and has 
been offered this week against a number of other Conti- 
nental currencies. Against the dollar, -sterling has been 
particularly steady in the official market—but steady at just 
under $2.79, a level uncomfortbaly low for this time of the 
year. There has, however, been a fairly good demand for 
transferable sterling, both from New York and Zurich. 
Some of it is said to have been on Japanese account and 
represents a belated building up of Japan’s exceptionally 
depleted working balances in London. Transferable 
sterling which was around $2.7740 at the beginning of the 
week has since recovered to $2.7755. 

Following the Canadian election results, the demand for 
Canadian dollars increased both against sterling and US 
dollars. On Tuesday the Canadian dollar reached a pre- 
mium of just over 5 cents on the US dollar—a record figure 
—though it has since fallen back to 4.94 cents. Against 
sterling the Canadian rate is quoted at $2.65%. 
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BANK ADVANCES 





Through the Squeeze 


HE latest classified statement of advances by banks in 
T Britain—still inexplicably issued to the public only one 
month in three—confirm that advances have turned fairly 
sharply upward, and that the rise has not been confined to 
the essential categories. In the three months to mid-May, 
total advances rose by £78 million ; allowing for repayments 
by the nationalised industries the rise was nearly {£89 
million. This followed a comparable rise in November- 
February of £105 million ; and the total expansion of £194 
million in the six months compares with a small decline 
(of £33 million) in 1955-56 and increases of £155 million 
and £73 million in the two preceding years. 

Another indication that the latest expansion has been due 
to more than seasonal influences is contained in the detailed 
breakdown of advances by groups of borrowers. It seems 
significant that an increase was shown by every one of the 
five groups outside industry or trade. The most notable 
perhaps was that of £5} million, to £34 million, to hire 
purchase finance companies, bringing their total to nearly 
£34 million, compared with the November low point of £23 
million. The large personal and professional group, which 
in the February quarter also showed its first upturn since 
the Butler request, rose only a trifle further, to £325 million 
—still a quarter below its level two years ago. Advances to 
stockbrokers: rose by £33 million and to the “ other 
financial” institutions by nearly {10 million, to {£200 
million ; this seems to confirm Lord Piercy’s intimation that 
the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation has 
lately succeeded in getting rather more funds from the banks. 

In the industrial and trade groups, marked increases are 
shown by retail trade and food, drink and tobacco ; and a 
further increase is recorded for the engineering group. At 
£241 million advances to this group are now up by more 
than £50 million on the year, and by nearly {110 million 
on their level three years ago. Much of this finance is in 
effect granted for medium terms, for export and other 
business of high priority. Appreciable increases on the year 
are shown also by the three textile groups, and by iron and 
steel—though in the latest quarter this group effected some 
repayments, presumably from the process of public issues. 


ICFC REPORT 





Less for Small Business 


N their general drive to curtail advances that the banks 
I began two years ago they did not exempt their own 
institution, the Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor- 
poration, set up in 1945 to provide long-term finance for 
small and medium sized businesses. Lord Piercy’s organisa- 
tion has thus been obliged to draw in its horns and turn 
down some projects that it judges to be sound. In the finan- 
cial year to end-March, the net volume of new business was 
under £2} million—compared with {£5 million in 1955-56 
and nearly £54 million in 1954-55. The bulk of last 
year’s business, moreover, was financed from repayments 
and realisations (themselves down sharply, plainly as a 
result of financial pressure on customers) ; ICFC’s calls 
on the bank were limited to £800,000. But there are now 
signs that the banks are being more accommodating. 
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The number of applications to the corporation in 1956-57 
dropped by nearly a hundred to 345; and in the last 
five years together, applications have been more than one 
quarter below the level in the five years from 1946-47, 
that is before the first bout of monetary restrictions. Lord 
Piercy sees credit restriction having its sharpest effect on 
the small and medium sized companies—which, when the 
banks tighten up, cannot turn, as do their bigger brethren, 
to the capital market ; and now ICFC cannot help them as 
much as it would like. Lord Piercy again reports little falling 
off in the past year in the demand for facilities, but in 
the latest few months his immediate impression is of 
“some drying up.” Perhaps the interest rate is not so 
ineffective a regulator after all. 


ROAD HAULAGE 





Going Slow at 30 mph 


HE first formal agreement between road hauliers and 
their drivers to give effect to the lifting of the speed 
limit on heavy goods lorries on May 1st from 20 mph to 
30 mph has been made by British Road Services. It is 
the smallest of the three main groups of lorry-owners con- 
cerned, but the one that is likely to reap most advantage 
from it, because long distance work forms a larger part of 
its operations than of those of its competitors. BRS owns 
only about 10,000 of the 140,000 lorries that are affected 
by the change; about two-thirds of the rest are 
operated by business under “ C” licences and about 40,000 
are owned by private hauliers. Previously BRS and the 
“C” licensees had been waiting for the unions to reach 
a settlement with the Road Haulage Association, which 
represents most private hauliers. But discussions between 
RHA and the unions have been trailing along for nearly 
twenty years. It was signs of general agreement on some 
broad principles last year that decided the Minister 
of Transport to bring in this long delayed reform. 

After a further year of meetings, however, there is still 
no sign of detailed agreement between the unions and 
RHA. They are agreed that no driver shall be worse off 
for doing the same work and that any benefits of quicker 
working should be shared. But they have not managed to 
translate these general principles into an agreed precise 
formula that can be made part of the statutory wages 





Retail Business 


MERCHANDISE TRENDS 
Number 1 


This new quarterly bulletin deals with the supply of 
consumer goods. Among the subjects dealt with in the 
first issue are : 

Fibres 


Processed Foods 

Silicones 

Soft Drinks 

Convenience Goods 
Regular features include a general economic review, 
trends in production and prices and a report from the 
United States. 
Full particulars from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED, 
Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511 Extension 144 
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structure of the industry. The hauliers want to increase 
wages only where quicker runs are actually possible, but 
the industry’s wages are fixed according to the size of 
lorry driven, not according to the nature of the route used, 
and the unions would like the wage increases to be spread 
among all drivers operating the same size of lorry. 

BRS has surmounted the hurdle by offering an all- 
round 15 per cent increase in basic wage rates (to drivers 
of vehicles previously limited to 20 mph) and a cut of 
one hour in the maximum number of hours worked a day, 
making ten hours, in return for a revision of duty schedules. 
Allowing for overtime payments, the general effect will be 
that drivers will get roughly the same pay for doing the 
same work in less time and BRS will get a better use of 
its vehicles. BRS has been able to do this by spreading 
the benefits and wage increases over all of its operations: 
shunting and feeder services will cost more, but long 
distance trunk services will cost less. Private hauliers, with 
relatively minute organisations, are not able to balance 
things out in this way. A system of mileage payments 
would be the best way out, but both sides appear to have 
rejected it. The most likely solution—in default of a nego- 
tiated settlement—may now be an empirical one, with 
broadly the same result as mileage payments, as hauliers 
get more impatient at de!av and their drivers become more 
prepared to connive at differential wage increases. 


AIR FARES 


North Atlantic Dilemma 


the surprise of the airlines, the American Civil Aero- 

nautics Board has uncompromisingly rejected pro- 
posals to increase air fares on the North Atlantic by five per 
cent—or rather it has refused to allow the American 
operators to raise their fares and by doing so has made it 
impracticable for any other North Atlantic operator to do 
so either. All the regulations about air fares, whether they 
are enforced by government exercising their rights to grant 
or withhold landing permission to foreign airlines or by 
the airlines themselves through the International Air Trans- 
port Association, are designed to prevent undercutting of 
prices on the same route by competing airlines. There is 
nothing in theory to stop any hard-pressed operator from 
raising fares—other than the belief that to do so alone 
would be tantamount to commercial suicide. If Pan 
American and TWA are forced by their government to leave 
fares unchanged, no other airlines are going to raise theirs 
and be undercut by the Americans. 

The CAB took so long to reach its decision ‘that the final 
rejection was unexpected ; most operators thought the 
deliberations would end in some form of compromise sug- 
gestion. The airlines can now only reconsider the matter 
among themselves and come up with a new set of proposals 
in the hope that these will get American approval. They 
are in any case due to meet in September to review the 
general rate structure ; this summer’s proposed increase was 
an emergency surcharge to meet a sharp rise in costs. The 
September review is due to cover the final details of the 


_new third-class Atlantic fares which are to begin next 


spring ; it may therefore provide the opportunity for linking 
these in some way with fare increases in other directions, or 
even with the abolition of the tourist fare in the form in 
which it is known today. 
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A BANKING MERGER 





Chartered and Eastern 





HE Chartered Bank, formerly the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, has made an offer to 
acquire the whole of the issued share capital of the Eastern 
Bank on the basis of £9 of fully paid stock of the Chartered 
Bank for every two shares of {10 each (£5 paid) of the 
Eastern Bank. At the time of the announcement the shares 
of the Chartered Bank stood at 35s. 6d., making the offer 
worth 159s. 9d. per Eastern Bank share, compared with a 
market price of 135s. The directors of the Eastern Bank 
recommend shareholders to accept the offer when it is 
formally made. On the assumption that Chartered Bank will 
maintain its dividend, shareholders in the Eastern Bank, if 
they accept the offer, will gain in income and will be 
relieved of the uncalled liability on their shares. 

The Eastern Bank, a much smaller concern than the 
Chartered Bank, has a number of branches in the Middle 
East, an area in which the Chartered Bank has not had a 
large stake. The merger is recommended by the directors 
in the belief that it will provide for “ improved opportuni- 
ties of expansion and the establishment of a combined 
organisation to operate throughout the Middle East and the 
Far East.” In these days of Middle Eastern and Asian 
nationalism there is strength for banks as for other institu- 
tions in geographical diversity and financial unity. 


CANADIAN STOCKS 





A Ruling on Edmonton 


© great practical difference is likely to follow the 
N removal by the London Stock Exchange of the 
Edmonton Stock Exchange from its recognised list under 
which dealings are permitted within the provisions of Rule 
163 (i) (e). It will mean that stocks quoted only at Edmon- 
ton will no longer be eligible under the rule, but few of the 
Canadian speculative favourites are dealt in at Edmonton 
alone. Yet the announcement itself draws attention to the 
misgivings that many feel about the easy entry that the rule 
provides for certain overseas stocks into London dealings. 
In some sense, this is part of the price that London must 
accept if it is to be an effective international market. But 
the standards that London itself imposes before allowing 
dealings in domestic securities belong to a different world 
from those that prevail in some centres overseas. That is 
not necessarily to their discredit—what is speculative and 
unproven may still be an honestly marketable commodity. 
And if London were to insist on its own necessarily high 
standards for securities of every colour, many would be 
rejected not for lack of quality, necessarily, but solely for 
lack of facts. 

In the general case, the speculator who buys Canadian 
issues under Rule 163 (i) (e) has a limited knowledge of the 
assets, management and profits of the venture. There is no 
London requirement that he should be told, even if he had 
the inclination to learn—though he may not learn anything 
material even if he takes the trouble to enquire in Canada. 
The contrast between glamour and information is one that 
the London and New York markets have, from bitter experi- 
ence, long appreciated. The objection is not that many 
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Canadian stocks dealt in here under the rule are bound to 
be speculative ; it is rather that information about them is 
far more meagre than it need be. 


BEER BOTTLES 








Bottles Not for Returning 


LTHOUGH American packaging techniques are often about 
Aus years ahead of British, the present widespread use 
in the United States of “ non-returnable ” beer containers 
May not necessarily be an equally good guide to the pros- 
pects for the specially designed “ one-trip ” beer bottle that 
has made its appearance in Britain this month. Of the four- 
fifths of American beer that is now packaged, rather more 
than half is sold in cans and a growing proportion of the 
rest is sold in bottles that are also not meant to be returned. 
But American methods of distributing beer are rather 
different to those here. Very much more beer is sold for 
drinking at home, through grocers and super-markets, and 
the proportion consumed on the premises, in bars where 
the collection of empties can be organised and made 
economic, is appreciably smaller. 

Nevertheless much more beer is now sold in bottles in 
Britain than used to be. One estimate puts the proportion 
at about 40 per cent, and the habit of buying a few bottles 
to take home to watch television or to take on a car trip 
seems to be making the public slightly less zealous at return- 
ing the empties—though experience varies markedly from 
one brewer to another and in different parts of the country. 
The Glass Manufacturers’ Federation is therefore hoping 
that its new bottle—at present available only for beer and 
in half pint sizes—will catch some of this “ one-trip ” traffic. 
But the proportion of bottles that are returned is still very 
high, though experience again varies between brewers. At 
their present price of 24s. a gross the new bottle could not 
really compete in this major part of the market. Although 
they are squatter in shape and only just over half the weight 
and should be easier and less expensive to carry and store, 
the conventional bottles cost only 28s. 3d. a gross and, since 
they are used on average six times (some may be used as 
many as forty times), they are still a more economic propo- 
sition even with the present costs of washing and cleaning. 
Moreover the customer will have to pay for bottles that are 
used only once and will get nothing back on empties. 

But there should be a growing outlet for this new bottle, 
particularly on ships, aircraft, and places where empties are 
not collected. Here it will be competing with the can, which 
costs about 34s. a gross at present and has been making a 
little headway lately in beer marketing: it is smaller and 
can be stacked—which the new “ one-trip ” bottle can not. 
For the brewers and beer drinkers at least there should be 
some interesting prospects in this new competition between 
the can and glass manufacturer for their custom in non- 
returnable containers. 


METAL PRICES 
Holding Up Tin 


EAKNESS in prices of non-ferrous metals has not 

Vf spread to tin. In the past month cash tin has held 
steady within the narrow range of {762 10s. to £765 Ios. a 
ton despite a big increase in metal exchange stocks. The 
apparent contradiction can be explained only by purchases 
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INACCURATE INFORMATION WAS THROWING 
A SPANNER.INTO FRASER’S WORKS! 


DOUGLAS FRASER AND SONS LTD., a firm of Scottish 
engineers specializing in the manufacture of textile 
machinery and machine tools, used to keep their Store 
Records on Bin Cards. These cards only showed the 
materials purchased and those issued to production. 
Every six months, stock was checked against these Bin 
Cards—there were always a number of discrepancies. 
Because no net balance was registered on the Bin Cards, 
Fraser’s often found they didn’t order enough new 
stock to cope with production requirements. This was 
happening at a time when demand was increasing and 
materials were taking longer to arrive anyway. 


Like many firms, big and small, faced 


with this kind of problem they called 
in Burroughs 


SOLUTION: In close co-operation with Fraser’s own 
staff, the Burroughs representative worked out a sys- 
tem based on four machines—two Sensimatics, one 
Director Adding Machine and one Duplex Calculator. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED, 


The firm now gets a daily balance of all its stock items. 
Also during the posting operation the order level is 
automatically registered. Re-ordering became mech- 
anically accurate, production programmes go through 
smoothly, and no extra staff were taken on at all. 


HOW BURROUGHS MIGHT BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


Ask yourself: How many of your staff are engaged in figure-work? How 
long does it take you to get the figures you want? Are the figures always 
accurate when you do get them? 

Burroughs Accounting Machines will do this figure-work for you with- 
out tying down a lot of staff and do it far more speedily and far more 
accurately. Burroughs make machines suited to the needs of every size 
of business and you have everything to gain by consulting them. 

They will advise against buying one of their machines if they don’t 
think you need one. Their advice, of course, is free. The local Burroughs 
office is in the phone book, 


¢)urroughs 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, 
Calculating, Accounting, Multiplying, Typewriter-Accounting, 
Statistical Machines and Microfilm Equipment 


356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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by the manager of the International Tin Agreement’s buffer 
stock. With metal at his disposal the manager could now 
restrain an advance in prices beyond £800 a-ton. The 
prospects, however, point to a surplus, not a shortage, of tin. 

The Tin Council estimates that there will be a small 
surplus of 5,000 to 7,000 tons this year, including the 
quantity that the Board of Trade is expected to release from 
its strategic stock (up to 2,500 tons are to be sold, but only 
a part is expected to become available in 1957). Canada has 
now given the council the requisite six months’ notice of its 
intention to dispose of about 3,000 tons from its strategic 
stock—though little, if any, could be released before the end 
of the year. But a new supplier, Russia, has now appeared, 
and its potential sales this year cannot be assessed. Russia’s 
sales to Europe so far may be upward of 1,000 tons, and 
they could run into several thousand tons by the end of the 
year. Some of this tin may have been smelted from 
Chinese ores. 

Lead and zinc fell further this week on the news that 
lead had been cut in New York by another cent to 14 cents 
a lb (£112 a ton) ; American zinc remained at 11 cents a Ib 
(£88 a ton). Prompt lead closed in London on Thursday at 
£92 a ton, a fall of 
£1 on the week, and 
prompt zinc was {3 
lower at £73 I5s. a 
ton. London prices 
of both metals are 
now about {£26 a 
ton cheaper than at, 
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cents ({20 cheaper). 
The weakness is 
attributable not only to the surplus of these metals but to 
changes in official methods of support in the United States. 
The Administration’s revised programme for bartering sur- 
plus farm commodities for foreign lead and zinc is considered 
to be so restrictive that it can no longer take substantial 
quantities of foreign metal off the market. Domestic pro- 
ducers are also disappointed with the Administration’s new 
proposals for stabilising domestic prices by a sliding scale of 
duties on imports instead of by direct purchases of surplus 
metal. Meanwhile copper prices in London have continued 
to sag, cash copper closing on Thursday at £232 a ton. 
Support buying by the Rhodesian producers has not been 
noticeable. 


OILS AND FATS 





Surplus in Sight 


RICES of most fats and oils have steadied in recent weeks 
though importers are still buying: cautiously. World 
production last year grew faster than consumption, and the 
surplus was temporarily offset by heavy buying stimulated 
by the Suez crisis. When that exceptional demand was 
satisfied prices fell, and they are now generally below the 
pre-Suez levels. Stocks in Western Europe, the largest 
importing area, have increased and importers now face the 
prospect that world production will again exceed consump- 
tion. Olive oil crops have recovered and larger supplies of 
soya beans, groundnuts, copra and linseed are also expected. 
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The main weakness is in linseed. The American govern- 
ment’s agency, the Commodity Credit Corporation, recently 
cut its export prices of linseed, and Argentina has followed 
suit. Argentine linseed oil is now quoted at about £82 a 
ton cif Continent for July shipment, £16 less than at the 
end of May. But weakness in this commodity has had little 


ESTIMATES OF WORLD PRODUCTION 
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. 1956 1957 
sated | Preliminary | Forecast 
‘ Edible ’ type......... 6,514 9,925 10,570 
Ce ee | 1,453 1,898 1,830 
Groundnut .......++- 1,755 2,23! 2,285 
Soya bean......ssees | 1,263 2,756 3,050 
Sunflower ....scecees 435 {597 1.705 
CO dcadcvaseauee 950 768 1,030 
‘Palm ° oils.......00. 2,659 3,634 3/655 
Industrial type ........ 2,832 3,247 3,510 
CRS «56st cdaesée 1,040 1.038 1.240 
IEE ccc daccckes 1,273 1,585 1,640 
Animal fats .....+.s0e- | 8,752 10,706 10,645 
Peele GE. cccaddcces 830 858 £30 
Wis diaicasken 21,587 | 28,370 29,210 





Source: Unilever Limited. 


effect on the market generally. Linseed is a drying oii, 
mainly used in the paint and linoleum industries, and does 
not directly compete with edible oils. Philippines copra, 
to point the distinction, has fallen only slightly this month 
to about $168 a ton cif. 

Speaking to the international seed. crushers congress 
last week, Mr J. C. A. Faure, of Unilever, estimated that 
world production of oils and fats would rise by over 800,000 
metric tons to a new record of 29.2 million tons in 1957, 
and that world stocks might increase by about 500,000 tons 
over the year. But he pointed out that his forecast assumed 
favourable weather in producing countries, and that this 
extra supply in one year need not give rise for concern as 
long as world consumption continued to grow. 


SHIPBUILDING 





Testing the Steel 


AX the end of last year, about 4.6 million tons of 
shipping—about 57 per cent of all merchant ship- 
ping tonnage then under construction in the world—was 
being built with a view to classification with Lloyd’s 
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at Calder B and at Chapelcross ; at Dounreay it will be 
testing the 135-foot sphere made of welded steel plate. 
Primarily, the society’s concern is with the quality of steel 
plate used for shipbuilding and similar purposes. 
not lay down any rigid metallurgical and process specifica- 
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It does 


tion for universal application, since various processes and 


methods give a reliable standard of quality. 


Traditionally, 


it has been very cautious about the use in ships of “ Thomas 
steel ” made in basic Bessemer convertors, generally specify- 


ing openhearth qualities, but in this year’s report, published 
this week, it records that it has given provisional approval 
to two European works operating the oxygen-blown con- 


vertor process. 


Two aspects of the society’s work may eventually link 
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up: Lloyd’s Register is considering the safety aspects of 
the designs for nuclear propulsion of submarines, warships 
and eventually merchant ships, upon which the Admiralty 
and the British shipbuilding Research Association are work- 
ing with the Atomic Energy Authority. 


SHORTER NOTE 
Holders of 24 per cent Defence Bonds maturing between 


October Ist next and March 31, 1958, totalling £273 
million, are invited to convert into 44} per cent Defence 


Bonds ; a maturity premium of £1 per cent will be paid. 


Acceptances close on July 22nd. 
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J. LYONS & COMPANY 


¢¢ A BOUT time too” is the only possible 

conclusion on the decision of the 
directors of J. Lyons and Company to 
raise the ordinary dividend from 22} to 
25 per cent. In the past their conser- 
vative dividend policy was carried 
almost to a point of absurdity. For a 
decade before the war the dividend was 
pegged at 22} per cent ; during the war 
it was pegged at 20 per cent ; and for a 
decade after the war it was again pegged 
at 224 per cent. The reaction in the 
stock market was one of relief rather 
than of surprise; the non-voting “A” 
shares were marked up to rors. 3d. and 
then reacted to 95s. (showing a small net 


Year ended 
March 31, 
1956 1957 
5,781,668 


Consolidated earnings : 
Trading profit 
Depreciation 
Taxation 
Net profit 
Prior charges 
Equity dividends 
Ordinary dividends (per 

cent.) 4 25 
Retained earnings 403,723 


Consol. balance sheet : 
17,989,881 19,892,154 


Net fixed assets 
10,826,928 12,766,034 
2,140,999 1,625,193 
1,518,489 382,833 
10,178,127 9,739,218 
2,688,246 2,653,305 
14,411,046 15,853,082 


7,297,065 
3,680,342 


Net liquid assets 

Net current assets 

Loan capital 

Reserves 

Preference and prefer- 
red capital 

Ordinary capital 


7,297,065 
3,680,342 


loss since the announcement). The 
increased dividend had in fact been dis- 
counted in the rise in the price of the 
shares from 81s. 3d. in May. 

The actual,increase in the dividend is 
itself conservative enough. It followed 
a jump in gross trading profits of 
£1,382,101 to £5,781,668 in the year to 
March 31st. This is an exceptionally 
good increase for a year when profit 
margins were being squeezed in the con- 
sumption trades as well as in industry. 
It owes something to the accumulation 
and employment of retained earnings in 
the past. And this year there is no real 
break with that policy. Net profits have 
risen by £163,123 to £1,144,123 and 


£57,152 (against £18,721) has been 
brought in as a non-recurring credit. 
Most of that increase has gone to swell 
reserves: the net equity dividends, 
covered hearly twice by earnings, absorb 
only £45,213 more at £452,135, while 
£403,723 (against £285,814) has been 
ploughed back into the business. 

At 95s. the “A” shares yield 5.3 per 
cent, a yield which still looks forward. 
There seems to be no reason why this 
highly geared equity should not act like 
one. But that rests with the directors 
and with the pressure that shareholders 
can exert on them. 


SIMON-CARVES 


|S fppmeeter power stocks have obvious 
attractions, but investors are now 
more conscious than they were when 
these stocks were booming that atomic 
power contracts will not produce quick 
results in profits and dividends. It will 
be a long haul, and the low yields offered 
by such stocks look far into the future. 
Progress will be sober and steady. That 
certainly is the impression given by Mr 
R. B. Potter, the chairman of Simon- 
Carves, who describes the next few years 
as “a period of consolidation.” 

Last year Simon-Carves earned a 
profit of £1,632,063 from a turnover of 
nearly £21 million. This was up by 
about Io per cent, but the profit was only 
a few thousands above the 1955 figure 
of £1,601,225. Mr Potter describes the 
result as “ very satisfactory,” as the sub- 
stantial development and administrative 
costs of the atomic power programme 
have been charged almost entirely 
against profits. A number of large 
contracts were completed, but orders in 
hand rose by about 30 per cent, giving 
an assurance of prosperity for some 
years ahead. But Mr Potter warns 
shareholders not to expect “any large 
immediate rise in profits.” Simon- 
Carves, he says, “ must expect continu- 
ing high expenditure on nuclear energy 
and to a lesser extent on other new pro- 
cesses” and that expenditure will be 
written off in the years in«which it is 
incurred. As an additional precaution 


the company has 
£100,000 to a * 
ment reserve.” 
The future for Simon-Carves, with a 
nuclear power contract in addition to its 
other big contracts for large-scale plant 
for the iron, coal and electricity indus- 
tries, is secure. Mr Potter draws par- 
ticular attention to “the reasonable 
prospect of future security” in com- 
menting on the effective increase in the 
ordinary dividend from 163 to 20 per 
cent. The dividend, absorbing 
£172,500 net, is well covered by net 
earnings of £686,618. That fact and the 
company’s nuclear power order explain 
why the yield is only 2.9 per cent on the 
5s. shares, now standing at 33s. 9d. xd. 


again set aside 
“nuclear power develop- 


LONDON TIN 


— TIN CORPORATION is primarily 
and eponymously a tin mining 
finance company. But its portfolio 
contains stocks other than tin shares. 
Over a year ago it sold a majority 
interest in two tin dredging companies 
and it has abandoned an exploration 
programme in Nyasaland. 

In its accounts for the eleven months 
to March 31st last it reveals in some 
detail the make-up of its portfolio. In 
the consolidated balance sheet the 
group’s quoted investments are shown 
at £5,267,707 (with a market value of 
£9,487,176) and unquoted investments 
at £126,886. Almost exactly 75 per cent 
of these investments (at book value) are 
in tin mining concerns in Malaya, 
Nigeria and to a much smaller extent in 
Thailand and Burma. The rest of the 
portfolio is made up as to about 8 per 
cent in “other mining and oil,” 2 per 
cent in public utilities and trust com- 
panies, and 10 per cent in “com- 
mercial and industrial” stocks. Just 
over § per cent of the portfolio is in 
dollar stocks. 

That is a useful spread for a company 
which is exposed to the varying fortunes 
of the tin mining industry. In the latest 
financial period, the average price of tin 
was slightly higher than it had been in 
1955-56, but production in Malaya and 
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Nigeria was slightly reduced. Hence, 
on balance, there was little change in the 
company’s investment income; in the 
eleven months to March 31st, it was 
£1,415,269 and in the preceding twelve 
months it was £1,435,413. The big 
change was in “ profits on investments ”; 
those came down from £478,602 (repre- 
senting the sale of the majority interests 
in two mines) to £17,732. Net profits 
fell from £883,642 to £714,726 and the 
directors left the ordinary dividend un- 
changed at 30 per cent (absorbing 
£624,146 net). On that dividend the 4s. 
shares at 12s. yield 10 per cent. 

The chairman, Mr J. Ivan Spens, 
says that the company will in no way 
benefit from the tax reliefs given to over- 
seas trade corporations. While an 
individual London controlled tin com- 
pany wholly operating abroad may gain 
this relief, the London controlled finance 
and investment house may not. 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


Tt growth of United Drapery Stores 
as a multiple empire, with over 720 
tailoring, drapery, furniture and depart- 
ment stores in its domain, has been 
rapid. The appeal of these stores is 
directed to the pockets of the millions, 
not of the select few. It has been re- 
markably successful, even in the face of 
hire purchase restrictions. Success is 
based on firm management and control 
from the centre. 

The chairman, Sir Brian Mountain, 
describes the year to January 26th as 
“largely one of consolidation ” ; no new 
businesses were acquired but a number 
of shops were added to existing busi- 
nesses within the group. Many of the 
shops have been converted § and 
modernised ; some have been turned 
over from one trade to another. .That 
has resulted in a heavy bill for repairs 
and maintenance (charged against the 
trading account) and heavy capital 
expenditure. 

This expenditure, Sir Brian says, 
influenced the directors in their decision 
to leave the ordinary dividend un- 
changed at 32} per cent. This pill was 
sweetened for shareholders by a 10 
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per cent free scrip issue, small enough to 
suggest that the directors are unlikely to 
reduce the current year’s dividend pro- 
portionately. The dividend was left 
unchanged in the face of an advance of 
£555,887 to £6,647,031 in trading profits. 
Costs were rising and Sir Brian 
attributes this advance to “a further 
substantial increase” in turnover. The 
hire purchase restrictions reduced the 
group’s sales on HP terms (now repre- 
senting only 4 per cent of total sales), but 
this was counterbalanced by increased 
sales on sherter credit terms. These 
short-term credit sales-have been a boon 
to the multiples and so far in the 
current year the sales of United Drapery 
Stores show a further increase. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE 


LASTICS, printing, pens and playing 
cards cover a wide range of activity, 
and to these Thomas De La Rue adds 
gas cookers too. But its two principal 
divisions are plastics and printing bank- 
notes and postage stamps. The plastics 
division has been growing rapidly and 
perhaps has made a particular contribu- 
tion to the rise in trading profits from 
£899,807 to £1,097,597 in the year to 
March 30th. The plastics division makes 
“Formica” under licensing agreements 
with a subsidiary of American 
Cyanamid. These agreements have eight 
years to run and arrangements have now 
been made to set up a new company 
controlling the manufacture of 
“Formica” in which Thomas De La 
Rue will have a majority interest ; it will 
thus no longer have to pay royalties. 
The directors state that they believe 
this arrangement will be of “very con- 
siderable benefit to stockholders in the 
expansion of the plastics business” 
which they are “sure will follow.” 
Another sign of their confidence can be 
seen in their decision to raise the 
ordinary dividend from 30 to 35 per 
cent, which absorbs £186,357 from a net 
profit of £504,212. Net earnings are 
£184,909 higher on the year and the 
greater part of that increase has been 
retained. At 22s. the §s. ordinary stock 
units yield nearly 8 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: May 29 June 19 July 3 
LAST DEALINGS: June 18 July 2 July 16 
ACCOUNT DAY: June 25 July 9 July 23 








N™ low points for the year were 
recorded by longer-dated  gilt- 
edged stocks this week. Small sales 
brought the Financial Times index of 
Government securities down to 83.02 on 


Tuesday, but prices hardened frac- 
tionally in front of the Bank rate 
announcement. Industrial stocks were 


little changed on balance, while the 
feature of the market was an accelera- 
tion in the upward movement of oil and 
gold shares, both of which were sharply 
lowered by profit-taking on Wednesday. 
The Economist indicator, which includes 
three oi] stocks, rose 2.4 to 219.0. 


Bank shares were steadier after the 
recent succession of small falls, but 
National Discount “B” lost a further 
6d. to 33s. 6d. Following the increase 
in dividend, Walker Cain was Is. higher 
at 43s. 3d., and other breweries con- 
tinued to hold their recent gains. Stores 
were helped by the figures for personal 
spending during the first quarter of the 
year ; Marks and Spencer “A” rose to 
a fresh peak of 52s. 3d. xd, and GUS 
“A” gained 9d. to 51s. 14d. Estate 
Securities marketed last week at 36s. 
rose sharply to 57s. 6d., but came back 
to 53s. 6d. on Wednesday. Unilever 
gained 4s. 6d. to a new peak of IIIs. 


The buying of oil shares took Shell 
to 218s. 3d. before the price reacted 
to 213s. 6d. On rumours of a new oil 
strike TPD jumped at one time to II§s., 
before easing to 110s. Profit-taking in 
Kaffirs left sizeable gains on balance ; 
St Helena’s development results caused 
its shares to jump §s. 74d. last Friday 
and finance houses also made good gains 
on balance. The improvement extended 
to De Beers deferred, which rose §s. 74d. 
to 100s. Coppers tended to sag, but 
rallied on Thursday ; Tanganyika Con- 
cessions fell 11s. 3d. to 163s. 9d. in the 
week to Wednesday’s close. Weakness 
in metal prices depressed lead and zinc 
shares. 
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War Loan 3% 1955-59. . 
\Funding 24% 1956-61. 
(Conversion 4% 1957-58... 
Serial Funding 2% 1957. 
Conversion 2% 1958-59. . 
Exchequer » Ae 
|Exchequer 3% 
Conversion 44%, 1962. 
Savings Bonds 3% 1955- 65 
Funding 3% 1959-69 


Funding 4% 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . 
Exchequer 23% 1963-64. 
Savings Bonds 24% ’64- 67 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 
Funding 3% 1966-68 
Victory 4% 1920-76 

; Conversion 34% 1969.... 
Treasury 34% 1977-80... 
Treasury 34% 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. ’57 
War Loan 34% after 1952 
Conv. 33% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 
Consols 24% 

Treas. 24% after Apr. ’75 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. 
Br. Electric 3% 1968-73.. 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. . 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 
Br. Electric 34% 1976-79. 
Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 

Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 

Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 


_ DOMINION, 


STEEL & ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox. {1 
Cammell Laird. . 
Dorman Long wae 
Guest Keen N’fold. i 
Metal Box 
Stewarts & Lloyds. i 
Swan Hunter 
United Steel 
Vickers 
ELECTRICAL 
Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1 
Br. Ins. Callenders.£1 
Decca Record ....4/- 
Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 
English Electric ...£1 
General Electric ...£1 
‘TEXTILES 
Bradford Dyers....£1) 20/14 
Costs, J. & P. .... Ei 
Courtaulds £1 
Lancashire Cotton. .{1 
Patons & Baldwins. {1 
SHops & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
Debenhams / 
.5/- 
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Gt. Universal ‘A’. 

Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 

United Drapery. . vi 

Woolworth 5/- 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 

Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 

British Motor 

Ford Motor 

Hawker Siddeley. . A 

Leyland Motors....£1) 5 51/3 

Rolls-Royce £ 117/-|\* 

. 5/- $ 6/ 8} 


Standard Motor.. 
Brit. &Com'wealth10/- 44/9 83 
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SHIPPING 
Cunard 25/9 26/3 
32/6 | 32/9 


417/6* | 47/3* 
23/- 
44/- 
67/3 
51/6 
23/10} 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. Port. Cem...£1 
Beecham Group. . .5/- 
Bowater Paper ....{1 
Br. Aluminium ....{1 
Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/- 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. oF 
Br. Oxygen ....... 
Canadian Pacific. “$55 
Dunlop Rubber. .10/- 
Imp. Chemical 
Imp. Tobacco 
Int’l. Nickel. ...n.p.v. 
J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 
15 ¥ b| Monsanto Chem. . .5/- 

24aiR 
10 dA. E. 
224ciSears Hidgs. ‘A’... 
4ha\Tate & Lyle 
the Tube Investments. .{1 
ORDINARY _ | Price, | Price 11)6|Unilever Ltd... 2 
’ “9 4 vi t 
Dividends June 5,\June 12, 10 b United Molasses .10/- 
(a) (b) (c) STOCKS [1957 ‘ 1957 t — 
Soe ae ee I aaa Seen ee : 50 b\Anglo-American .10/- 
% | % | BANKS & DISCOUNT | l i +10 b|\Cons. Tea & Lands. {1 
7 6 Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. 1) 120 6|De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 
7 b Barclays Bank 4 5 a|Doornfontein... 
4 a Barclays D.C.O. .. 30 cjLondon Tin 
745 Chartered Bank... 25 a|Nchanga Cons. £ 
T b Lloyds Bank 50 a)President Brand . .5/- 
9 b Midland Bank 84a| Rho. Selection Tst .5/- 
5 b Nat. Discount ‘B’. 30 b|/United Sua Betong.{1) 5 


645 Union Discount... 40 a|\Western Holdings 5/- 
INSURANCE 


30 a} 434b Commercial Union ~~ 

12}a| 87}bLegal & General . 
+20 a\ +50 6 Pearl 
» |t125 clt132be Prudential ‘A’ 

BREWERIES, ETC. 

10 a| 33 bBass ............. £1 1123, 6 
1135) 6 a/Distillers......... 6/8) 24/9 
10 a} 15 bGuinness........ 10 
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Australia 3}% 1965-69 

Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80.... 
S. Rhodesia 23% 1965-70 

N. Zealand 4% 1976-78 

L.C.C. 53% 1977-81 

Agric. Mortgage 5% - 

Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 
German 7%, 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%).. 
Japan 507, 4907 (Enfaced) 


eos cha eos Ss sot 


12 


a 
w 
a 
oo Gee 
S95 So 





~. 














14/10} 
64/9 
66 /- 
137/6 
106 /6 
38,9 


15/5} 
65/3 
66/6 

137/9 

1ll/- 

| 37/3 


121/3 |127/6 
24/9* | 24/6* 
94/4} '100/- 
22/- | 21/3 
12/44 | 12/- 


11} 
49/- 
19/6* 





WSOOS BOOM WW ORK WMmOoOUoaow woe 





Prices, 1957 Last Two 





~ 

Awe 
a 
_— 





rT 
bo 


10/- 
1l} 
45/- 
19/4} 
46/- 
58/14 | 


£1 

£1 
41) 
fl 
£1) 
£1 


he 


a 
5a 
6ja 


2 
5 
4 
7 
9 











| 55/- 
a3 67/6 





PTABAKRBATS 


oun 





























New York Closing Prices _ 


a 


39% 


106 /- 
21/6 
37/- 





June 
5 








| 5 


; = | 


63/6 


130/- 
83/9 
£153 | 

153/14 | 

59/43 | 














Ta 


t5 a 
5a 

Tha 
15 a 





17 b Whitbread ‘A’ 
OIL 


+10 b British Petroleum. -£1}165/ /- 


1736, Burmah 
17$b,Royal Dutch.. 
$13} Shell 


{Ultramar 


10h! -| 12/9 


118/14 
£22 
213/ 

| 15/18 


Wet 
195/- 





WYWW TUTRPD GHWHh ATAInoannorw, 


Coowuw AwWOO UMWO 


Can. Pacific .. 
N.Y. Central . 
Pennsylvania. 
‘eC. ee 
Standard Gas. 
Western Union 
Alumin’m Ltd. 
am Smelting. 





5 








h 





‘ 
on 


Am. Viscose. . 
Beth. Steel... 
Chrysler 

Crown Zeller. . 
+ |DuPontdeNm 
= Motors. . 





xen. Elect.... 
zen. Motors . 








i 
.| 414 


} Shell Oil 


Int’l. Nickel. ./111} 
National Dist.| 27} 
Sears Roebuck! 27 
91 
641 
66} 


Std. Oil of N.J. 
U.S. Steel.... 
ee bear E.| 62} 
Voolworth ‘| 43} | 920 








* Ex dividend. 
(6) Final dividend. 


+ Tax free. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 


t Assumed average life approx. 10 years, 


(e) Toearliest date. (f) Flat yield. 


§ Less ta 
(g) E, 13%. 


* a) On Bie 


t 8s. 


n f. ll Ex rights. 
(1) To latest date. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(m) After Rhodesian tax. 
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== The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
bo a ee April 20th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

4k Prices and Wages.......0<0<.... June Ist Western Europe : 
S I S I S Production and Consumption June 8th Production and Trade...... May 25th 
PUN iccedjesccasdssaaueecs This week British Commonwealth ...... June 8th 

FEROCHUNE BUM oc cccceceasncese May 25th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Sati — SUMONUARINE PROGID <asccsccccadace April 20th Umited Stes: coc. c<esccesceess June Ist 
































Manpower in Great Britain 










































Monthly averages 


1956 





Unit > | a j 
1954 1955 1956 Mar. Apr. | May Feb. Mar. Apr May 


“Apr. 

















TOTAL MANPOWE R(') 
Working population : 

Total 

Men 


ee 
er 


ee 


Armes COVES . .ccicccccces iietiersakigendateden 


Civil) employment : 
PGES cc ats ceeds céedeksaweds 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
BURN AUT COUTTRCUIE oi 06.6 si ctcscesecsess 
RUSSIEI VG BPAMID onic kes e ct ccsddedsincennace 
Public administration 


eee ereeenee 
ee 


wee eee eee eee eee eee) 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') 

Increase or decrease since June, 1955: 

Employees in engineeripg(*) ..........ccccccce 
“a » consumer goods industries(*) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


By duration : 
All durations—total ......ee. TTeTTTT errr TT 

= | ers eee ee eeeeeeeeees 

ig co WOME ove cncdccceceescesesece 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ 
~s f og SPW vecccidcts 


oo ——(ité‘ie WORT wn eee eee ee ee wee eres eeee 


By industry (*): 
POM csc chodhnawds cmiecasnuwevedeadesewas 
CNG ibe hae end ccdeeeanacesdaseasduaude 
WON ss 6 Fics cea oe Chased Cobb ecanbeweaacnen 
Engineering, etc 
CORP 6s cd bv dw daWaedmanctwewaua caw wale 
Distributive trades 


ee 


eee ee ee ee 


By regions (*) : 
Great Britain 


East and West Ridings 
North Western 
Northern 
Scotland 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes (°): 
Total 
Me n 


ee 
eee ee ee ee ee | 


Come eee eee rete e sees eres eeeeeeeeesee 





ee 
ey 


DISPUTES (‘) 


ee 


Workers involved 
Working days lost: 
WOON iene ts tens kbae hess ssaweeevecteouwad 
Mining and quarrying 
Engineering, etc 
Other industries and services 


ee | 
ee | 








a 









000s 23,667 | 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,044 | 24,091 | 





24,102 | 24,024 | 23,961 | 23,989 


































i 15,974 | 16,084 | 16,188} 16,157 | 16,184 | 16,190] 16,167 | 16,136 | 16.138 
- 7,693 | 7,828 | 7,919 | 7,887 | 7,907 | 7,912] 7,857 | 7,825 | 7,851 
, 839 803 | 761| 773} 1770 | 765) 728) 719} 713 
| | 
| | 
i 22,604 | 22,933 | 23,149] 23,045 | 23,097 | 23,135 | 22,948 | 22,908 22,961 
ss 1,074 | 1.066| 1,032] 1,005; 1,013| 1,027 999 | 1,004 1018 
a 867 862 858 861 861 | 860 866 | 866 867 
> 1,453, 1,486| 1,541] 1,492; 1,514] 1,536] 1,494) 1,502 1,501 
a 2,743 | 2,811} 2,870] 2,854| 2,864| 2.862] 2,877] 2,866! 21877 
pa 1,326; 1,289| 1,300] 1,293} 1,295| 1,298] 1,293] 1,291 1.291 
9,143 






























” 284-8 | 232-2) 257-0] 265-5 | 251-5| 237-4] 380-1 | 363-0 | 342-3 | 313- 
re 184-4 | 146-7| 168-8] 175-9| 161-5! 153-4] 262-4} 251-2 5: 
- 100-4, 85-5 88-2 89-6 | 90-0; 84-0] 117-7} 111-8 
“ 58-0 51-5| 62-7] 62-0| 58-0| 56-8] 76-3] 74-0 
pe 36-4} 36-7 35-5 37-7| 41-6] 34-9] 37-2} 32-9 
” 81-7 | 67-7 65-7 72:2} 70-2 | 65-2} 103-9 | 110-6 

37-1 | 26-5 27-4 30-3 28-6 | 27-5] 41-4] 42-8 
% 0-9) 126) 24) 315) 29] aes} 22] 12) ae} ae 
a 1:3) 0-9 1-0 0-9 0-9) 0-9 1-2 1-1 1-1) 21-1 
a 0-5 0-4 1-2 0:5 0-5 | 1-0 14} 1-6 10} 0-9 
ye 1-1: 0-8 0-9 0-9 0-9 0-9 1:2; 1:3 1-4 1-2 
Ke 0-2 | 0-1 0-1 0-1 | 0-1 0-1 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 
id 1-3 | 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-0 0-9 1-6 1-5 1-4 | 1-3 





















1-3 1-1 1-2 1-2] 1:2 1-1 1-8} 1-7 16/} 1-5 
oe 1:0; 0-7 0-8 0-9 0-8 0-7 1-3; 1:2 1-1) 1-0 
pe 1-2 | 0-9 1-0 1-2 1-1 0-9 1-9 | 1-7 1-6 | 1-4 
‘a 1-1 0-9 1-0 1-0 1-0 0-8 1-8 | 1-5 1-3 | 1-2 
re 15) 1-2} 1-2 1-4 1-2 1-1 2-2} 2-0 2-0 | 1-7 
a 0-6 0-5 1-1 0-7 0-7 1:0 1-6 | 1-8 1-5 | 1-5 
we 0-6 0-5 0-6 0-7 0-6 0-6 1-1 | 1-1 0-9 | 1-0 
0-9 0-7 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-7 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-9 
‘a 1-5 1-4 1-3 1-3 1-4 | 1-3 1-8) . 1:8 1-9 | 1-7 
id 2-2 | 1-8 1-6 1-7 | 1-6 1-4 2-0 1-9 2-0 | 1-7 
= 2-8 2-4 2-4 2-6 2:5) 2-4 31 2-9 2:8| 2-6 

2-5 1-8 2-0 2-0 2-0 | 1-9 3-0 2-9 2-7| 2-5 



























’000s 338 | 382 279 380 | 





390 | 380 239 250 | 285 283 
213 | 209 124 | 128 143 141 
122 



















Ww 


























“ 37 55 42 45 29 34| 638 242 
i 205 315 173 384 142 180 106} 3,969| 2,572 
a, 4 39 93 42 45 61 | 48 34 | 90 51 
a 62 56 85 24 | Ab 120 52 | 3,856 | 2,454 
i 104, 166 46 315 25 12 20 23 | 67 











_  (*) Annual figures are for June of each year. 
jewellery. 


(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
y the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


(2) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
(*) Number registered 
(®) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 
(*) United Kingdom, 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 























































































































































































































| | | ) Cc 
| Austria | Belgium Denmark| France | Germany, Greece | Ireland italy = | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
{ i 
WHOLESALE PRICES (') 1953 = 100) 
et itr icouiuntaseiees | ga] 14, 65{ 94 4. 78; 104 | 66) 2] 9% 
PEE ta5ehccatwressaveua | 108 ! 10] 103 | 98 101 120 101 101 102 104 104 | 119 
ee er | 110 | 104 j07 102 103 129 101 102 104 109 109 139 
; | 
1956, December...........- | 113 | 106 110 | 104 | 105 131 101 103 107 112 | 110 | 149 
oe re 113 } 106 110 | 105 | 105 131 os 103 108 112 110 | ie 
te, rr 113 | 106 109 | 104 | 105 131 Gas 101 107 | 112 | 110 | ea 
” March............... | 113 107 104] 106]... 101! 105 112} ~—«:109 | 
| a eee 114 ps ee 106 | ae = of 112, wwe 
COST OF LIVING ©) (1953 = 100) 
$ i r | _ 3 “ Fl : _—— 
DR 2c36t ss caceaecesecunws 50 2| 95 | 81 | 60 93 | 63 19 86 78 * 714 17 89 
DD teussnsvicehnesouades 105 | 101 107 | 101 102 122 103 106 106 ; 105 104 119 
rere reer 108 | 104 113 103 105 126 107 lll 108 109 109 136 
1956, December............ lll | 105 sia 103 106 126 an 112 110 111 111 139 
O957, Famtary ..< 2. 00060505 112 } 106 115 103 106 | 127 rea 113 110 111 113 ide 
te 112 106 | " | 104 106 | 127 108 112 110 1ll 113 
eee 111 | 106 | | 103 106 | rer 1ll 110 ea bits ' 
| eee 111 | oa 106 | ie om - 
IMPORT PRICES ™ (1953 = 100) 
eae 31 84 844 s9| gaa 82 98 | 85 80 72; 13 
DD iis heath ktlnwee memes | 94 96 98 97 100 118 104 100 97 | 100 99 | 103 
PEEPS Cickcstcciuaceiesves 97 = 102 102 103 124 105 105 100 102 104 } ° 
956, OCHS cies cccsccces 97 101 | | 102 127 110 106 100 101 eee 
SS ees 97 10) 102 102 101 123 lll 108 101 103 106 oso 
” December............ 97 es 100 123 ill 111 99 109 ie 
1957, January ...........,- 104 104 | 126 di nn 102 110 ooo Sf ans 
eee 103 103 ; 102 | 115 
EXPORT PRICES “) (1953 = 100) 
: 
niin acciaemiimeaiont 42 | 95 915 68 ~ i 78 | 103 97 84 16 91 
rer 102 97 100 | 96 98 133 101 | 98 101 107 102 lll 
PE vivnkceedccewsussaenee 105 ies 103 100 101 143 9T 104 103 115 102 ii 
1956, October ............. 102 103 | 100 140 97 104 104 120 “ 
Ce 101 104 | 106 102 101 149 96 105 103 115 104 eee 
ee 103 = 101 157 96 106 103 117 “e 
1957, January ...... +... 98 | 103 mi 5 105 17 |"... ; 
» February ...........- 100 | 103 * | 102 | 119 
! | } | | | 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY “) 
. 7 ; | 000 mn. | ‘000 mn. | mn, | 000 mn. | '000 mn. | 000 mn. ; mn. 000 mn. mn. | mn, 7000 mn. | mn. 
End of period | schillings | francs | kroner | francs | D. marks jdrachmas?| £ lire guilders | kroner kroner | liras 
PD tcchvicusccsnusenaeae ioe 154-0 7,110 2,165 11:8 1,984 110-3 1,989 7,285 6,937 6-27 1,715 
APSR E eeeaeee ene ; 28-61 sis 7,449 5,916 29-1 10-99 154-7 4,541 9,837 9,357 9-30 4,882 
ERE eee ee eee | 29-71 7,626 6,566 31-2 ee 154-7 4,930 9,461 9,650 9-91 aaa 
1956, November ........... | 929-43 iis 1,720 6,290 30-2 11-30 156-8 ek 9,338 9,466 8-84 eee 
, December. ..... ‘Saeiclin | 99-71} 2. 7,626 | 6,566 31-2] ... 154-7; 4930] 9,461] 9,650 991} ... 
Be, JAMIE 5.0 okie cieccvices | 99-01 ‘ 7,420 6,435 29-4 152-3 we 9,258 9,620 9-73 
eS eee | 29-28 7,661 6,391 29-6 152-1 9,222 9,658 9-78 
Sore 29-33 | ee sia his wie 153-7 oe sm 9-60 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS  ) (mn. us Dollars) 
a. Cenere-id: mee BRI amc 2 
SD pkbssnadeceeceneeae 62 | 938 84-0 ios 295 Poo 209 539 343 140-6 233 192 
Ie ei don eas eb pete | 361 | 1,146 133-1 2,120 3,076 207-6 242 1,237 | 1,284; 165-3 410 211 
Oa er ee | 406 | 1,177 131-1 1,356 4,291 ose 234 1,308 | 1,072 | 178-8 473 230 
1956, December............ 406 | 1,177 131-1 1,356 4,291 234 1,308 1,072 | 178-8 473 230 
ee TC ee ee 409 1,119 127-7 1,278 4,357 229 ‘en 1,049 | 183-2 465 226 
|, Meer rere 406 | 1,094 118-9 1,289 4,457 233 1,032 | 175-0 454 230 
ic saeGnscecicnce 403 | 1,081 124-2 1,249 4,487 239 1,041 | 186-6 476 
eS abate suecae ees 401 | -_ ne ve 4,620 ron 1,053 | ‘ 





Greece and Turkey. Austria and Belgium exclude rent. 
(5) Including trade with Faeroe Islands. 

1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
individuals and foreigners. 
bank at end of period. 
Ireland includes some long-term securities. 


direct taxes. 


(*) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home produced goods only. 
Figures for Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of industrial products. 


Except for Greece holdin 


(*) 


uly-December. 
Denmark includes direct taxes. Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953= 100. 


(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, 


(7) Deposit mone 
of the issuing authority and other banks are excluded. 
Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. 

(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. 


(") 


(*) Includ 


(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 


ing 


and notes and coins held by business, 
oldings of the government and central 
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Fi ial Statist 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
HE discount houses again maintained | 
For the week ended June 8, 1957, there was an their common bid at £99 Os. 5d. per | (f million) | June 13,} June 5, | June 12, 
“above-line” deficit (after allowing fos Sinking) cent at the Treasury bill tender on Friday . 1956 1957 1957 
Funds) of £25,163,000 compared with a surplus of| of Jast week ; but while the total allotment | 
539,000 in the previous week and a deficit of *17° “17: Issue Department* : 
ge 4.000 in the paste antinn utes dna “oe £10 million, to £240 million, total Notes in circulation...... 1,875-3 | 1,966-1 | 1,976-6 
— net ex an “be se line”’ last ms k applications rose from £358 million to coe oat ona canine 4 96.3 1,996.3 1,996.2 
pre WaS a X p j- as yeek s1: : : Oovt. debt and securities* . »996- . . 
en 01,000, 1 4 s a total deficit f April 1st £451 million—their highest level for some Other securities........ =, 0-7 0-7 0-8 
of £19,301,000, leaving a tota cit from April lst, ; du- Gold ont : : ; 
FEE ; years. Both the discount houses individu :old coin and bullion.... | 0-4 0-4 0-4 
of £45,338,000 (£98,095,000 in 1956-57). ally and outside tenderers may have been Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
; ; - anxious to secure bills for reinvestment of | Banking Department : 
April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week = . k h Deposits : | 
Esti 1956 1957 J ended | ended the Exchequer and Funding stocks that | ~ public QcCOUNEB.....00.60 13-6 13-9 25:7 
£'000 —, F to 9|5 to 8 _ June mature today. The upshot was that oman AES PRR ORS | 226-4 211-2 215: 2 
5 une 9, | June 1 q a Oe 75-6 70-6 73° 
1956 | 1957'] 1956 | 1957 | the rate of allotment at the market’s | qotaj..0221222202)0°°21, | 315-6 | 295-7 | 254-7 
minimum price dropped sharply from §7 | Securities : | 
| | to 21 per cent: and the average rate of Government .......2..00 | 280-7 212-9 260-8 
} , p 3 ¢ g Discounts and advances .. 9-7 45-1 27-0 
nod me 2176,250] 200. = 233,968 | 15. 044) 14,431 discount on all bills fell by nearly 3d. - Total LPR rd a1 306-6 
some Tax...... E ' t ' r 1 > LPR . . . 
= igpaplahe 149,000] 20;200| 21200] 1,600 1800} 43 18s. 23d. per cent. At yesterday’s | Banking department reserve. | 27-1 36-7 26-2 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 35,000} 38,200] 3,900, 3,300| tender, the offer was again £240 million. | } 9% o 0, 
Stamps. . . . -| 60,000} 11,600; 12,600} 1,600; 1,300 . wn y | ‘* Proportion ” 8-5 12-4 8-3 
Profits Tax, EPT & praee pres eww aiall ae Credit conditions in Lombard Street _ aa pepe mypereeneeceze 
BPEL. ...cccscese 5 > ‘ ° ° sovernment debt is ¢ C capital £ 
Ps Inland Rev. | | have generally remained easy in the past | Fiduciary issue increased to £2,000 million from £1,975 million 
Duties.....-.+. | 500 110| 50} 50! ... week. Marked stringency was experi- | on June 5, 1957 
Total Inland Rev..'2810,750| 295,556| 334,218] 25,194 24,431| enced only on Tuesday after the holiday, 
‘1204 250 | 227 956| 232,877] 22,626) 22,551 when the Bank = large cinect ane 
ee 8 é : ,626) 22, gio 
ME ce saci 912,850] 175,515| 186,330] 4,625| 5,145 indirect support through purchases of TREASURY BILLS 
, ; | bills, but one or two houses had nonethe- 
Total Customs and) 
~ soo manent 2117,100 eoser| 419,207] 27,251 27,696| 1€ss to take a very small amount at Bank rm " nian: Sasateeh te 
| rate. Dealings in two months’ maturities eS a ee ee ae 
Motor Duties ..... | 95,000] 9,669) 10,960} 761) 1,027! have been at 3/3 and 33} per cent Date of - = wate 
Tender | , Average | Allotted 
PO (Net Receipts). 20,000} 10,350} 14,200} 850} 1,300 : : Offered | APPlied | anottea] Rate of | at Mi 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000] 3400| 3,800] ... | ... The price of gold in the London market —_ = |. eee | at Maz. 
Sundry Loans... . . ,000} 2,305| 2,254] 70, 59) rose by 53d. an ounce to 251s. 23d. on — 
iscellaneous .....! e } 4 i % 
———e, 85,000 8600) 47,163 50} 450 Thursday before the weekend, reflecting June 8 | 260-0 | 413-8 | 960-0 Joo A & 
DR scncesans 5288,850) 734,431 | 831,802|54,176/54,963| mot only a weakening of sterling but also -_ 
Ord. Expenditure a rise in the dollar price of gold above | yar. | 230-0 | 442-7 | 230-0] 80 5-20 | 12 
Deb Interest. .-| 640,000 137,734) 134,756] 12,793| 13,389] $35 an ounce. This week the dollar price ” ¥ = o18-3 ae s +70 a 
ayments to N. Ire- * ‘ ie - ° . . 
land Exchequer..| 69,000] 10,696| 12,947] 2,007| 3,066| as fallen, and with the slight strengthen » 29} 250-0 | 391-6 | 250-0] 81 11-79 50 
Other Cons. Fund stad me 878 ‘ oust 500 121| ing of sterling the London price fell back nat ane) ae) ae. ee wn 
upply Services .. .| " , 84, 62,600 1 7 q 4 4 
— | | to 250s. 1o}d. on Wednesday. . 12 | 230-0 | 415-7 | 230-0 80 9-36 54 
MebG ss Swhecemcel 478,877 811,000 849,396} 99,700 79,176 » 18| 240-0 | 411-5 | 240-0 78 9-15 55 
| | LONDON MONEY RATES » 26| 200-0 | 359-3 | 200-0} 78 3-43 22 
Sinking Funds ....} 38,0001 4,890! 4,968] 860) 950 as ee PE Bee oe ie 
P | f ° o ay E F a , 
“Above-tine” — Surplus of PN: ae? _ | _ | Bank - ha on om days. 44°43 | » 20 | 200-0 | 360-9 | 200-0 | 76 1-84 28 
Reis 81,459 22,562] 46,384, 25,163 at max.) Sues 42- » 17} 190-0 | 368-8 | 190-0 | 76 7-13 33 
Below-line ” Net Expendi- | _ eee 4 months an at wo 2%) 220-0 | 378-9 | 320-0 18 2-86 37 
IEE ar 16,636} 22,776] 7,416) 19,301] Discount houses... 3° 6 months 44-44, | * %2| 230°0 | 357-7 | 230-0) 78 5-15 57 
a ee - e- Money Day-to-day... 3-3} | Fine trade bills: June 7} 240-0 | 451-2 | 240-0 78 2-59 21 
Total Surplus or Deficit .... ! Short periods..... 33 3months 5}-6 | 
” | Saou Treas. bills 2months 3 4months 54-6 
Net Receipts from : 3Smonths 3¥ 6 months 54-6} * On June 7th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 5d. secured 
Tax Reserve Certificates...] 60,298} 54,031] 2,153) 4,407 21 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
Savings Certificates ....... — 12,200 7,600]— 1900 —110 * Call money this week was for £240 million at 91 day bills. 
— — weds nasds4 —21,925| —3,779 259; 45 
emium Savings Bonds... . we 6,100}... 500 : 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Official M 
arket Rates: 
FLOATING DEBT Rates | . — Py 
(£ million) June 12 June 5 | June 6 June 7 | June 8 | June 11 | June 12 
+ . Ways and Means | 
| Treasury Bills Advances United States $...] 2-78-2-82 2-7 78{-2-79 | 2-78}-2-784 | 2-78}-2-785 | 2-78}-2-78] [2-788 -2- 78 i | 2-783-2-79 
a Total Canadian $ ...... eos 12-6548 -2-66 4 12-6544-2-6548| 2-654-2-658 | 2-654-2-65§ (2-65%,-2- 654 | 2°66-2- 664 
Date | Floating | French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 }~ 985-985} | 984§-984; | 984{-9858 | 9843-985 9844-9842 | 9834-983 
| Tender Tap Public | Bank of | Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 ,-12-33,%}12- 2323-12-24 |12-233-12-238|12-234-12-239/12-23}-12-234| 12-23-12-23}|12- 22 12-228 
Depts. England Belgian Fr. ...... 8 - 95- 1140 -674- 140-65- 140-67} 140 65 |140-57}- \140-473- 
— 141-05 140-724 140-70 140-724 140-70} 140-624 140-52} 
96 Dutch Gld........ 0-56-10-72 [10-65}-10-654|10-65}-10-654|10-65}-10-654'10-654-10-65% 10-64%-10-654)10-643-10-65 
June 9 | 3,260-0 1,472-4 244-0 0-8 4,977-1 | W. Ger D-Mk. ...j11 oy he LL - 73h—-11-732)11-72§—11-73§)11-72g-11- 734 11-72¢-11- 734 11-72}-11-72$)11-714-11-713 
Portuguese Esc. ..]} 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
1957 Italian Lire 1751-17514 | 1751-17514 | 17513-1762} | 1752-1752) | 1752-17524 | 1751}-17513 
Mar. 9} 2,890-0 | 1,261-5 229-6 0-8 4,381-9 | Swedish Kr.. ee 14-45-14-454/14-44}-14-45 | 14-45-14-45} 14-44{-14-454'14-448-14-44])14-449-14-44 
” 16 2,900-0 | 1,249-9 247-3 oe 4,397-2 | Danish Kr........ 19-434-19-433'19-423-19-43 '19- 428-119-428 19-42%-19-428 19-424-19-424/19- 408 -19-40, 
» 23] 2,910-0 | 1,284-4 272-1 1-5 4,468-1 | Norwegian Kr. . 19-85-20-15 19-98%-19-983/19- 984-19-984,19-983-19-98§ 19-98g-19-98% 19-98%-19-983/19- 984 19-985 
ee. ——— 
» 3 4195-3. | 276-9 4472-2 One Month Forward Rates 
—_—, SN OUND sc cccciccccceseues i-*c. pm -Ac. pm 2-*&c. pm i-fAc. pm fi-Ac. pm Ac. pm 
COMO Bs cn cvccccccccccucceces par—jc. dis par-4c. dis par—gc. dis par-{c. dis par-sec. dis | par—jc. dis 
April 6 | 2,860-0| 1,306-4 289-3 eee i AR, reece 7-11 dis 8-12 dis 8-12 dis 8-12 dis 8-13 dis 10-15 dis 
» 13] 2,840-0] 1,362-&] 295-6 een a a eee rer rae 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm 2-l}c. pm 2-lic. pm 1j-ljc. pm | 1}-1}c. pm 
», 20} 2,830-0 | 1390-9} 273-5 oo Ce WIE oi < cacedccwaencanceunc }-+4 pm }-4 pm 3-4 pm 3-4 pm }-4 pm }-4 pm 
» 27} 2830-0] 1377-7] 313-6 eee Qe BP rakca ccd ccatencuiacaes 1}-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 14-le. pm 14-lc. pm l}-le. pm | 1}-lc. pm 
Wee GH, BPO ac cdccctccccocncced 1}-Ipf. pm 1}-Ipf. pm 1}-1pf. pm 1}-Ipf. pm 1}-Ipf. pm 1}-Ipf. pm 
May 4] 2,840-0] 1417-3] 259-7 “ Gre BEI ce cietcccscescecusuad 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-—) dis oe dis | par-2 dis par-2 dis ar—2 dis 
» 11} 2,850-0] 1,291-2] 264-1 ese eg rrr 13-46 pm 14-36 pm 4-46 pm | 14-46 pm 1$-46 pm fj 46 pm 
» 18 2,860-0 | 1,271-6] 309-6 coe CEE NE bn gnae ieee adiedeenewend 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 
» 25 | 2,880-0| 1,260-0] 270-7 . GAT FINI Bis wsick ce vcccasccceccs 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 
June 1! 2900-0] 1233-6] 250-4 4,384-0 Gold Price at aati 
” 2,910-0 | 1,252-3] 265-0 4,427-4 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/9 251/2) 251/% | | 250/11 | 250/10} 
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If you are thinking of estgblishing a business in 
Canada you will find it advantageous to consult 
Imperial Bank of Canada. With branches 
coast to coast, Imperial Bank can readily supply 
you with up-to-the-minute information on 
trends, developments and business opportunities. 
For such information, write Mr. Alec Craigie, 
London Representative, Imperial Bank of 
Canada, 116 Cannon St., London, E.C.4, or 
Imperial Bank of Canada, Head Office, 

Toronto, Canada. 


BAN K OF CANADA 


BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

















B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 
BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 





Partners : 
R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 





WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A _ SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 





54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 




















IMMEDIATE 
ANNUITY 


RATES 
INCREASED! 


For Example :— 

Age last Birthday Male Life Female Life 
60 £9: 4:0% £8: 4:0% 
65 £10:13:0% £9: 6:0% 
70 £12:14:0% £10:16:0% 


For MUTUAL satisfaction consult :— 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 


48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, -E.C.3 


Telephone MANsion House 1481 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


Sir Brian Mountain Reports Further Progress 


The following are extracts from the statement by Sir 
Brian E. S. Mountain, Bart (the Chairman), circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year ended January 
26, 1957: 

The Report and Accounts for the year ended January 
26, 1957, are submitted herewith. This period has been 
largely one of consolidation, and. although we did not 
acquire any new businesses, we have added a number of 
units to the existing businesses within our Group. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 


The Group Trading Profit amounts to £6,647,031, an 
increase of £555,887 over the previous year. These profits 
were achieved as a result of a further substantial increase 
in the turnover of the whole Group. 

The increase in rates annually followed the new assess- 
ments which operated a year ago, and these have involved 
us in an additional expense of approximately £200,000. We 
may obtain some slight relief from this heavy burden in 
the current year consequent upon the reduction of 20 per 
cent in the valuation of shops which operates from April Ist, 
but it would appear that a large part of any saving we 
might have expected will be lost as the rate in the pound 
has increased in nearly every district. 

The charge for repairs and depreciation on our shops, 
stores and factories must always be substantial, but this year 
it is very much higher than normal due partly to the 
continuation of our programme of modernisation in general, 
and partly to the conversion of the shops in the Prices 
Tailors group. I am pleased to report that more than 
250 branches have now been converted and are trading as 
John Collier, while a number of other shops have been 
transferred to the use of other businesses within the Group. 
We have now completed approximately three-quarters of 
this conversion and renewal programme and the cost has 
been extremely heavy. In the past year we have written off 
against profits over £1 million in respect of repairs, renewals 
and depreciation. This year expenses under these headings 
should show a substantial saving. 








The higher charge for Profits Tax amounting to £154,000 
was expected and arises from the higher rates imposed by 
the Chancellor in the Autumn of 1955. This increase, 
added to the additional Income Tax payable on our larger 
profits, results in the fact that extra taxation has absorbed 
more than three-quarters of the increase in Group Profits 
before Taxation. 


Reserves and Share Bonus 


After the payment of the same dividend as last year we 
are retaining out of profits the substantial sum of £1,299,697, 
which is £146,121 higher than last year. Our dividend 
payments and recommendation being the same as last year, 
the proportion of profits retained is higher, and in recom- 
mending this your Board has been influenced by the heavy 
capital expenditure incurred in the past year which has been 
financed from our own resources. 

We are proposing to fund part of this addition to capital 
assets in the form of a distribution of one Stock unit fully 
paid for every ten units held at the close of business on 
May 14th. 

Capital and General Reserves. These now exceed 

£17 million, having increased by £1,600,000 in the year. In 
addition to reserves set aside out of profits and the increased 
provision for future taxation, profits which have arisen on 
the sale of surplus fixed assets amounting to £70,961 have 
been added direct to Capital Reserve. 


Future Prospects 


During the first quarter of the year business has been 
affected by the serious labour troubles in the shipbuilding 
and engineering industries as well as the petrol shortage. 
Despite this, however, the Group turnover to date shows 
an increase. Subject to events beyond our control, I am 
satisfied that your business is well organised and should 
progress. 

I should again like to thank Mr Collier, the Executive 
Directors and Staff for the results we have achieved during 
the year. 





YEAR GROUP PROFIT 
ENDED BEFORE 
JANUARY TAXATION 
£ 
BEEP wtkcntscsecsecscscntenemnete 234,335 
BEET) —_(ssnssuntictonsnsneensoanmenne 385,658 
BD ccccceccccosevessavscnececcons 669,198 
GUE ewhstnesececasnnnccessocetnnts 787,085 
BRD ewccssssccaveceosonusnsucnsens 966,730 
BIE tts esncscopecasencssvscnaneese 1,255,743 
BIE eds ccccascnssccncccntesncccces 1,760,974 
FDTD cncccccccessccccccccenvcccases 264,575 
BE cchnteccsensasncsnescsenceeans 2,601,584 
BE (hk caesnnsescnscamnsianbieneen 4,038,379 
De 5,501,668 


BIST —ccdicccectcchsennsbensccencons 


TWELVE YEARS’ SUMMARY 









NET TOTAL 
CURRENT saanee NET 
ASSETS ASSETS 
£ £ £ 
753,537 640,808 1,394,345 
873.381 667,549 1°540,930 
1,047,052 1,546,921 2'593.973 
1'544.106 1.568.974 3,113,080 
1'891.208 2'426.525 4°317.733 
2'102°468 2'688.843 4791-311 
3°371.184 2'679.421 6,050,605 
3'913.995 2'668,863 6.582.858 
3°933,207 5°501.896 9°435.103 
4,579,817 8°610.272 13,190,089 
6,500,361 14,864,527 21'364,888 
6,964,226 15,893,125 22'857.351 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES GROUP OF COMPANIES 


OPERATING OVER 720 RETAIL SHOPS AND DEPARTMENTAL STORES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


including 


PRICES TAILORS (JOHN COLLIER AND CLAUDE ALEXANDRE), 
ALEXANDRE, RICHARD SHOPS, 


JOHN BLUNDELL AND JOHN FISHER 













Executive Offices : 364-366, 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, 








LONDON, 
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THE DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS LTD 


A record profit 


CECIL H. KING DISCUSSES PRESENT DAY NEWSPAPER ECONOMICS 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual General Meeting of The Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd. 


was held on June 7, at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


Mr. Cecil H. King, Chairman and Managing Director, said:— 


The net profit after taxation, as you will have seen 
from the accounts already circulated, is £855,503—the 
highest in the company’s history. 


Income from our investments was in substance the 
same as last year. 


The profit on trading after depreciation when com- 
pared with that of last year, the result of which was 
affected by strikes, shows an increase of £641,201. 


Trading receipts reflected a full year’s benefit from the 
retail price increase that took place late in 1955. In 
addition, due to larger sized papers we were able to 
carry a greater volume of advertising, the rate for 
which was raised by 10% in October last. 


On the other hand, we had to bear a full year’s costs of 
printing the northern editions of the Daily Mirror in 
Manchester and, with the price of newsprint higher 
and wage rates further advanced, overall costs of 
production were substantially greater than in previous 
years. 


The major variations in balance sheet items have been 
dealt with in the Directors’ Report. I therefore propose 
to confine my remarks on the balance sheet to the 
note attaching thereto dealing with capital commit- 
ments. 


New buiiding at Holborn Circus 


You will see that the total cost of erecting the new 
building at Holborn and fully equipping it with the 
most up to date high speed presses is currently 
estimated at £6,600,000. This large expenditure will be 
spread over a period of 4 or 5 years. The cost will be 
met partly out of the company’s own resources, but 
discussions are taking place on the most advantage- 
ous method of financing the balance. 


Your board feels that the net results for the year fully 
justified recommending a final dividend of 10°, on the 
equity capital as increased by the bonus issue made in 
December last, which in effect represents an increase 
of 24% on the old capital. 


Effect of newsprint rationing on 
newspaper economics 
The economics of the newspaper industry since the 


war have depended to a large extent on the condition 
of world newsprint supplies. Supplies have now come 


into a state of balance and towards the close of last 
year newsprint rationing came to an end. 


About two-thirds of all newsprint goes to the USA. At 
present it is being consumed. If there were a recession 
of demand, publishers over here would be flooded. 
Whatever happens, British publishers in 1957 will have 
as much newsprint as they need. You will all, I feel, 
want to hear how your own particular newspaper 
interests are likely to be affected by these develop- 
ments in the industry. 


The principal effect of newsprint rationing in the 
post-war period was to curtail competition. At first 
circulations were pegged. This prevented newspapers 
from competing for sales. In 1952, this system was 
finally abolished and rationing confined to a limit on 
paging. Publishers wére allowed to step up their sales 
but had to restrict the size of their papers. This 
prevented them from competing freely for advertise- 
ments. 


Advertising revenue rises rapidly 


During all this time advertisers had more and more 
money to spend. Already by 1949 the total amount of 
money spent in one year on press advertising had 
reached £30,522,199. 


In every subsequent year the total has increased. As 
paging rations were enlarged more advertising could 
be accommodated. Even so, the demand for space was 
always greater than the total amount of space avail- 
able. Most newspapers and periodicals were therefore 
able to raise their advertising rates and had to, in 
order to cover the rising costs of wages and newsprint. 


Those halcyon days of forced equality are now over. 
1953 saw the largest increase in press advertising since 
the war—an increase of £12 million—25%—on 1952. 
1954 followed with another increase of £12 million, 1955 
with £133 million. Last year came a notable change: 
1956 was up on 1955—but only by £64 million. 


Moreover of the new money as much as 90% —easily a 
record proportion—went to newspapers and only 10% 
to periodicals. Two groups of newspaper media— 
London evenings and provincial weeklies—actually 
showed a decrease for the first time since the boom 
began. By far the largest share of the new money was 
taken by London mornings and national Sundays, and 
even this share was unevenly distributed—the bulk of 
it going to a few individual papers. 
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Commercial television enters 
the field 


The reason is not hard to trace. In 1956 commercial 
television entered the field for the first time as a 
serious competitor and netted some £13 million. 
Advertisers had less new money to spend on the press 
and what money they did have they concentrated on 
the stronger papers. With increased paging allowances 
these were able to accommodate most of what was 
going. Other papers were so short of advertising that 
their full allowances of newsprint were superfluous. 


What of our own position? This is rather different from 
the rest of the press. For some time, like other papers, 
we have not used all our newsprint allowance, but in 
our case the reason is not so much that we have been 
short of advertisements, as that printing so many 
copies per issue we find it uneconomic to extend 
paging beyond a certain point. 


During the newspaper strike, as you know, we suffered 
more heavily than other papers. Our production costs 
were higher. It was unprofitable to make up for lost 
advertising by printing bigger papers after the strike. 
We lost all our revenue from.sales—and sales, with our 
vast circulation, smaller advertising content and 
lower rates, provide a far greater proportion of total 
revenue for us than for any other paper. 


Daily Mirror tess vulnerable 
than competitors 


But circumstances that were to our disadvantage then 
are very much in our favour now. The very fact that 
so large a part of our revenue comes from sales means 
that we are much less vulnerable to a recession in 
press advertising than other papers. This is not all. 
As commercial TV absorbs more money—estimates 
are that it will take about twice as much in 1957 asin 
1956—the publications to be hit will be those which 
have no special coverage to offer or which compete 
least successfully in the mass-circulation field. The 
Daily Mirror and its associated papers have excep- 
tional strength in offering unique opportunities to 
advertisers interested in reaching mass markets. 


These opportunities are amply shown in the most 
recent national readership survey conducted by the 
Institute of Practitioners in Advertising. This survey 
shows that the Daily Mirror has a daily readership of 
14,749,000, two million more than any other daily 
paper, and the Sunday Pictorial a weekly readership as 
high as 15,619,000. The two Reveilles are easily ahead 
of all their competitors, Weekend with 11,274,000 
readers a week and Midweek with 7,908,000; Woman’s 
Sunday Mirror, after only two years’ publication, has 
climbed already to fourth place in the highly competi- 
tive women’s field with a readership of 3,587,000 per 
issue. 


Young readership valuable to 
advertisers 


These figures speak for themselves. Broken down into 
age groups they are even more remarkable. The Daily 
Mirror, Sunday Pictorial and Woman’s Sunday Mirror, 
for instance have a larger proportion of their total 
readership in the under 35 bracket than any other 
publications in their respective groups. This offers 
immense attraction to advertisers who realise that 
buying habits (as well as reading habits) are formed 
early in life. 
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Another characteristic of our papers that appeals to 
advertisers is the close relationship we keep with our 
readers. While some newspapers have spent large 
sums on competitions, we have chosen to encourage 
a project of more lasting benefit to our readers—the 
maintenance of a service bureau to answer calls for 
help or advice. 


Readers’ Service widely used 


Often—notably in cases of fraud—prompt editorial 
investigation of a reader’s grievance has lead to thg 
exposure, conviction and imprisonment of some 
public trickster who would not otherwise have been 
brought so speedily to justice. Sometimes an itinerant 
husband is reluctantly compelled to support his wife 
and children, or a greedy landlord persuaded to 
moderate his terms. 


Most appeals are less dramatic. Whatever the problem 
—housing, pensions, insurance, income-tax, children’s 
welfare, legal and the rest—our bureau gives help to 
many people who may well have nowhere else to turn. 


This bureau, by far the largest in Fleet Street, and the 
only one with such direct personal contact with 
individuals, began originally with John Noble’s 
column in the Sunday Pictorial. Soon after the war it 
extended its activities to the Daily Mirror and now 
also covers queries from readers of Woman’s Sunday 
Mirror and the Scottish papers. It employs a large 
staff which includes 18 full-time experts, gives about 
1,500 interviews and answers some 100,000 queries a 
year. It has done enormous work for the public, 
thereby increasing the loyalty of the public to us. 


The success of this scheme, together with the huge 
correspondence regularly aroused by our topical 
features and provocative editorial policy, tends to 
show that the readership of our papers is intensive as 
well as extensive. 


Newspapers are bought for a variety of reasons. Some, 
like rolled umbrellas, are often bought as ornaments: 
like rolled umbrellas they often remain unopened. 
People who take the Daily Mirror take it because they 
want to see what is init and tend to readit thoroughly. 
This is of unrivalled advantage to advertisers aiming 
to pervade rather than just skim the mass market. 


Daily Mirror ready tor 
challenge of TV 


I think I have said enough to show how strong a 
position we are in to meet the challenge of TV. Some 
papers may soon be compelled to lower their advertis- 
ing rates (as certain periodicals have done already). 
We, on the other hand, shall continue to concen- 
trate on the editorial quality of our papers, to limit 
the amount of non-editorial -space and to offer 
the largest circulation and the lowest rate per 
thousand readers to advertisers. This is the policy we 
have long pursued. The wisdom of it will be even more 
apparent in the future. 


We have of course considerable interests in one of the 
commercial TV companies, Associated Television Ltd., 
and can look forward to a very satisfactory return 
from this investment in the future. We have in facta 
foot planted quite securely in both camps. 


Let me now close with a word of thanks to all staff at _ 
home and abroad who have helped your company to - 
achieve a successful year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING: ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Umon of South Africa) 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER 





ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION’S WIDENING 


INTERESTS 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS PROBLEMS OF GOLD MINING FINANCE 


AND TAXATION 


TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES IN THE FEDERATION 


The following are extracts from the 
statement by the Chairman, Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, which has been circulated 
to members :— 


| igs all the main spheres of the Corpora- 
tion’s interests the dominant theme of 
the year’s operations was one of rising pro- 
duction. 


In gold mining, the operations of the 
newer mines administered by the Corpora- 
tion continued to expand ; and the output of 
uranium and the profits derived therefrom 
also rose above the preceding year’s figures. 
In the diamond industry the companies in 
which the Corporation has large interests 
substantially increased their overall output 
of gem and industrial diamonds, but the 
industry as a whole was still unable to 
satisfy the large demand. In the copper 
mining industry of Northern Rhodesia the 
mines in which the Corporation has impor- 
tant interests increased their production. 
Furthermore, the new Bancroft mine was 
brought to production ahead of schedule. 
In the coal industry the collieries adminis- 
tered by the Corporation raised their output 
to a new high level just short of 18 million 
tons and made preparations to meet a 
further expansion of demand. In most of 
the other spheres of the Corporation’s 
interests—in finance, in investment, in 
merchant banking, in prospecting—there 
was in 1956 a general expansion of activity. 


The benefits flowing to the Corporation 
from this widespread and _ heightened 
activity are not fully reflected in the 
accounts for the year. Improved yields 
from associated operating and finance com- 
panies cannot always be passed on to the 
parent company in the same year. But 
another factor serves to hide the substantial 
improvement in recurrent investment in- 
come that accrued to the Corporation in 
1956. As the figures stand in the accounts, 
income from investments, at £4,240,455 in 
1956, was only £12,700 more than the 
£4,227,755 yield in 1955. But the 1955 
figure included non-recurrent income which 
serves to invalidate comparison between the 
1955 and the 1956 figures; and a better 
indication of the recent improvement in in- 


vestment income can, perhaps, be obtained © 


by comparing the 1954 figure of £2,761,848 
with the 1956 figure of £4,240,455—an 
increase over the two years of no less than 
£1,478,607 or about 54 per cent. 


The same non-recurrent income in 1955 
also invalidates comparison between the 
Corporation’s profit of £4,930,165 in 1956 
and the £5,750,428 profit in 1955. The real 
measure of the inherent strength of the 
Corporation’s general position can be 
gained from a study of other figures in the 
accounts. In 1954 the Corporation showed 
a surplus of £736,752 from its realisation of 
investments, after deducting amounts 


written off investments ; in 1955 the net. 


yield from this source fell sharply to 
£219,680 ; and in 1956 there was no sur- 
plus, but a net deficit of £450,074, which 
was the amount by which the sum applied 
to the writing down of investments exceeded 
the gross surplus derived from the sale of 
investments. In spite of this very sharp 
change in this particular aspect of the Cor- 
poration’s business, the other sources of 
the Corporation’s income more than com- 
pensated for the loss of what has in the 
past been a substantial contribution to total 
income. 


NO SLACKENING OF 
MOMENTUM 


There has been no slackening in the 
momentum of the Corporation’s progress in 
the past twelve months. 


The launching of a major new gold 
mining enterprise on the Far West Rand is 
foreshadowed by the arrangements which 
have been under discussion for some time 
between ourselves and our partners, Central 
Mining Finance, Limited, and New Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, Limited, for the ex- 
ploitation of the potentially valuable mining 
area lying immediately to the South oféthe 
existing Blyvooruitzicht and West Drie- 
fontein mines. This is an extensive pro- 
perty, calling for the establishment of a 
very large and costly mining unit. An im- 
portant feature of the careful preliminary 
investigations already carried out is the 
indication that the operating life of the new 
mine will be unusually long. 


The search for new business and new 
enterprises in the mining of minerals has 
continued. Prospecting operations have 
been intensified, and our geological teams 
are active in several parts of Southern and 
Central Africa, in some cases exploring 
largely unknown territory, as in the 
Western Rift area of Tanganyika where an 
exclusive prospecting licence covering 
approximately 34,000 square miles has been 


granted to one of the Corporation’s asso- 
ciated companies. 


WIDENING OF 
INTERESTS 


Although our principal business is, and 
will remain, the mining of minerals, the 
financial resources that the Corporation and 
its associated companies command have 
made it possible for us to seek new outlets 
for investment and enterprise beyond the 
immediate production of gold, diamonds, 
copper and coal. In most of these new 
fields there is some association with our 
principal business. Thus we have acquired 
the controlling interest in a company which 
mines manganese ore in the Krugersdorp- 
Randfontein district and has a long-term 
contract to supply manganese to the 
uranium industry. 


Modern technology is effecting changes 
in the world’s’ mineral requirements. 
Accordingly, we propose to take whatever 
opportunities arise of exploiting profitably 
those minerals for which new applications 
are found and new values established. 
There has been a practical application of 
this policy in our decision to acquire from 
Titanium Corporation of South Africa, 
Limited, property and rights relating to 
large deposits of titanium-bearing minerals 
in the district of Umgababa on the South 
Coast of Natal. Substantial quantities of 
rutile, ilmenite and zircon concentrates will 
be produced at Umgababa. 


A further interesting development in the 
Corporation’s activities is its recent acquisi- 
tion of a large shareholding in Peak 
Timbers, Limited, which owns valuable 
pine tree plantations covering about 65,000 
acres in the Piggs Peak area of Swaziland. 
This company has since negotiated a 
merger with a well-established company 
manufacturing plywoods and _ chipboards, 
Veneered Plywoods (S.A.) (Pty.), Limited, 
of Boksburg.. A new holding company, 
Forest Industries and Veneers, Limiied, has 
been formed with a capital of £3,500,000 ; 
and Peak Timbers and Veneered Plywoods 
will operate as wholly-owned subsidiaries 
of the new company. 


Last year I referred to the formation of 
Union Acceptances, Limited. The success 
of this new enterprise in the field of mer- 
chant banking has encouraged us to extend 
our endeavours in this direction, and, 
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towards the end of 1956, the Corporation 
sponsored the establishment of Rhodesian 
Acceptances, Limited, which has opened 
business in Salisbury. Like its counterpart 
in South Africa, it has already proved its 
worth by helping to create a short-term 
money market and to finance the movement 
of goods. More recently, Union Accep- 
tances and Rhodesian Acceptances have 
both been linked with sources of large funds 
in Europe through the formation of a new 
South African-Swiss company, Union 
Acceptances (Zurich) AG. There is little 
doubt that in Switzerland and in other 
parts of the Continent there is a climate of 
opinion favourable to the investment of 
funds in Southern Africa. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE 
FEDERATION 


In referring last year to the Corporation’s 
links with the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, I mentioned that an inherited 
tradition as well as self-interest led the 
Corporation to take a leading part in assist- 
ing the progress of the Rhodesias. 


For several years now this territory has 
been developing rapidly. The basic indus- 
tries are well established or are in process 
of being so established. The coal industry 
has been built up to provide all the needs 
of the whole Federation for many years to 
come. The iron and steel industry can 
confidently be expected to keep output 
abreast of the Federation’s needs. The 
good progress of the Kariba hydro-electric 
project, in spite of exceptional floods on the 
Zambesi, will ensure that within a few years 
supplies of power will be sufficient to meet 
the immediate demand. 


There is, however, one vital sphere in 
which progress is lagging behind the needs 
of the country. Transportation facilities are 
severely restricted and until these are 
expanded there must be a brake on develop- 
ment. Clearly there is need for courageous 
capital expenditure on all communications. 
Because of the importance of this matter, 
to the country as a whole and thus also to 
our own interests, we have provided sub- 
stantial assistance in this direction. We 
are nevertheless opposed to methods of 
obtaining major capital funds for railway 
development through the levying of puni- 
tive freight rates upon mineral traffic. In 
their report the directors have drawn atten- 
tion to the anomaly that the increased 
railage rates for copper were calculated at a 
time when copper prices were abnormally 
and temporarily high ; they have now fallen 
to very much lower levels. We have lodged 
a formal appeal against these discriminatory 
freight rates. 


This issue is of particular importance in 
view of the fact that the maintenance of 
even the present tempo of development in 
the Federation requires a large and con- 
tinuing flow of new money into the Federa- 
tion, and every possible encouragement 
must be given to investment in the territory 
from outside. Fortunately, general condi- 
tions for investment in the Federation -are 
favourable. There is prosperity and expan- 
sion everywhere. The copper mining in- 
dustry, which is basic to the Federal 
economy, is not as prosperous as it was 
when copper prices were inflated by a large 
excess of demand over available supply, but 
even at current price levels, the industry 
makes substantial profits, and its contribu- 
ton to the economy of the Federation is 
very. large indeed. 


INVESTMENT SITUATION 


The investment situation in South Africa 
deserves the close and anxious attention of 
all who are engaged in the business of 
mining and mining finance. It is common 
knowledge that the flow of money to the 
Union for investment and development has 
dwindled recently. There has been since 
1954 almost unrelieved depression in the 
market for South African gold shares, and 
a measure of this depression has extended 
to other sections of the South African 
share market. This is a most serious situa- 
tion for an industry which must constantly 
be developing new enterprises to replace its 
wasting assets. It is especially serious in 
view of the fact that capital costs and work- 
ing costs continue to rise, with the result 
that new mining ventures require the pro- 
vision of progressively larger amounts of 
capital, 


It seems to me that we are confronted 
with a new situation and a new challenge. 


Two lines of approach suggest them- 
selves. There is an evident need for closer 
organisation of mining finance and indeed 
the trend has been in this direction for some 
time. Mining finance houses have tended 
to develop into large corporations that can- 
not only finance important mining ventures 
themselves but can also absorb the occa- 
sional loss encountered in the normal course 
of business by even the most successful and 
efficient mining groups. There is also, to 
an increasing degree, recourse to those 
forms of co-operative financing whereby a 
number of mining groups participate in 
agreed proportions in providing capital for 
new ventures. 

These procedures, however, wil] not, in 
themselves, be sufficient to meet the full 
requirements of the situation. Mining 
companies and mining groups will always 
depend to some extent upon outside support 
in the provision of development capital. In 
my view, the mining industry is entitled 
to look increasingly for this support to the 
financial institutions, the traditional invest- 
ment agencies of the general public. For 
while public interest in mining invest- 
ment as such has declined in South Africa, 
there is every evidence that people have 
been placing their savings increasingly with 
building societies, insurance companies, 
trust bodies, pension fund organisations, 
mortgage businesses and banks. The 
accumulation of private funds in such insti- 
tutions has reached immense proportions, 
and this in turn has meant that progres- 
sively less money has remained in the hands 
of individuals for personal investment. 
The argument that financial institutions 
have a fiduciary responsibility which can- 
not be reconciled with the placing of funds 
in ventures having a recognised risk element 
such as mining can no longer be upheld. In 
the United Kingdom, in Canada and in the 
United States of America the institutional 
investment houses are increasingly devoting 
a proportion of their funds to so-called risk 
ventures previously considered to fall out- 
side their sphere of investment. Where 
such risks as may be involved are properly 
spread, they become sufficiently dispersed 
as to be innocuous, and any losses will be 
more than counter-balanced by the success 
of other similar ventures. 


It may be that the one development will 
stimulate the other; that the growth of 
large mining corporations with substantial 
spreads of interests, and of mining invest- 
ment trust companies with varied portfolios 











of mining shares, will in itself come to 
provide suitable channels for the investment 
of institutional funds. 


GOLD MINING TAXATION 


Before I conclude this review I should 
like to refer briefly to the question of gold 
mining taxation, for there is no doubt that 
this is a factor of material influence upon 
the investment status of the gold mining 
industry. The Government is well aware of 
this fact and has recently endeavoured to 
assist in a number of ways, but in view of 
the fact that State revenues from gold 
mining taxation will rise very considerably 
over the next few years as the newer mines 
reach full production, there is a strong case 
for further relief in the onerous and dis- 
criminatory burden that is still being 
imposed on the industry. It may not be 
generally realised that, in the case of a rich 
mine, amounts payable to the State by way 
of share of profits and taxation can amount 
to as much as two-thirds of the working 
profit. 


Furthermore, I am inclined to think that 
the present situation requires in addition 
an examination of tax policy from the 
specific standpoint of the shareholder or 
investor in gold mining companies. For 
here one finds that something of an anomaly 
exists. The position is that the wasting 
character of gold mining has been recog- 
nised in so far as the taxation of the mining 
companies themselves is concerned— 
namely, in the capital redemption allow- 
ances that are made before tax is levied. 
But this same principle is not applied in 
respect of the dividend income of the indi- 
vidual investor where, as is common, he is 
liable to supertax. Yet, because of the 
wasting nature of the asset in question, the 
investor is obliged to treat a portion of the 
dividends he receives as a return of capital, 
and, in fact, should be encouraged to do so 
by having that portion of his dividend 
income accepted for tax purposes as a return 
of capital. 


This is the pattern of taxation on indi- 
vidual mining investment income followed 
in Canada. In that country the return of 
capital element in mining dividends is 
officially recognised by exempting fremn tax 
a varying percentage of such dividends in 
the recipient’s hands. It seems to me that 
if local and foreign investment interest in 
our gold mining industry is to be restored 
and capital for this purpose attracted, then 
we should give serious consideration to the 
introduction into our taxation system of 
some arrangement of the kind I have men- 
tioned. If this suggestion were to be 
favourably received, it would be desirable 
for the South African tax authorities to 
discuss the matter with other Governments, 
notably the United Kingdom Government, 
in order that the overseas shareholder 
should not be unfairly penalised, which 
would be the case if corresponding arrange- 
ments were not made in those countries in 
recognition of the special nature of mining 
company dividends. It is my belief that 
the remissions of tax involved would be 
small in relation to the benefits that would 
accrue in the stimulus to the flow of invest- 
ment funds and to the development of 
mining enterprise. 





Copies of the complete statement and of 
the annual report and accounts may be ob- 
tained from the London office of the Cor- 
poration, 40 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Associated Newspapers, Limited, will be 
held on Thursday, July 4, 1957, in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. The following is from the statement 
by the Chairman: 


Rising costs and world events have made 
trading conditions particularly difficult 
during the past year. Taking everything into 
account, the fact that our trading profits are 
only slightly below the previous year can be 
considered not unsatisfactory. 


The two major costs in newspaper pro- 
duction, newsprint and wages, are so large a 
proportion of total costs that any movement 
—and in this inflationary age it is always 
upwards—produces a very marked result in 
terms of profit. So profits of newspapers 
tend to fluctuate to a marked degree. The 
beginning of last year saw the profits running 
at a fairly high rate; consequent upon a 
general increase in the prices of our papers 
to the public in 1955/56, but at the same 
time the effect of a £3 10s. per ton rise in 
the price of newsprint was beginning to be 
felt. In the summer another wage increase 
was negotiated at a cost in a full year of 
about £300,000. The effect of the continuing 
credit squeeze was such that for the first time 
since the war one of our three major papers 
was unable to use its full ration of newsprint. 
The Suez crisis and petrol rationing reduced 
to nil the advertising we normally carry from 
the oil industry. At the beginning of the 
calendar year newsprint increased by another 
£1 a ton and a further rise is expected in the 
near future. 


ACCOUNTS 


The very small reduction in profit on 
trading account cannot be attributed to any 
particular part of our business, almost all our 
newspapers, both National and Provincial, 
showing a slight fall in profits. Newspapers 
that still sell at 2d. are the only manufactured 
product not to have increased their price to 
more than twice the prewar level at a time 
when the general price rise is more like 
three to four times that of prewar. Our 
investment income however shows a further 
small increase which is due partly to favour- 
able exchange rates on the unchanged Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company 
Limited dividend. Provision made for taxa- 
tion in previous years but not required 
includes a considerable reserve accumulated 
over the last two or three years which is now 
freed as the result of agreement with the 
Revenue authorities. Taxation charged on 
the year’s profits shows only an increase in 
the Profits Tax, due entirely, of course, to the 
effect of the higher rates’ charged in the 
last 18 months. The effect of all these varia- 
tions is that the Group balance available at 
£1,529,407 is £82,000 higher than last year. 
The subsidiaries have retained £86,332 and 
your Directors have recommended that the 
£1,443,075 available to Associated News- 
papers Limited be dealt with by transferring 
£850,000 to Reserve and paying the same 
Deferred dividend as last year. 


You will see from the two Balance Sheets 
that your Company’s financial resources 
remain strong, and you may be assured that 
we are constantly watching for opportunities 
to invest them profitably. 


DAILY MAIL 


Our pride in the Daily Mail continues to 
be increasingly justified. Objective news re- 


porting of every category presented attrac- 
tively together with a penetrating commentary 
on the events of the day and a firmly inde- 
pendent political approach have produced a 
circulation appreciably above that of last 
year. 


World affairs have moved so swiftly that 
overseas correspondents have been con- 
stantly on the move and at times they have 
had to be reinforced substantially by home- 
based reporters. In the field they have shown 
initiative and taken considerable risks to get 
the news during a momentous year. 


THE EVENING NEWS 


During the year The Evening News has 
made even more secure its pre-eminent posi- 
tion as the largest selling evening newspaper 
in the world—it is read by more than four 
million people every day. We have further 
developed the service both to the advertiser 
and reader of classified advertisements. Our 
editorial columns reflect the success of our 
efforts to provide up-to-the-minute news and 
features in a way which can be quickly 
assimilated. 


SUNDAY DISPATCH 


Since the close of the financial year we 
have radically altered the appeal and layout 
of the Sunday Dispatch. The new Sunday 
Dispatch is directed towards people who, 
while enjoying the lighter moments of life, 
at the same time wish to be well-informed 
on more serious matters. We are confident 
that the paper in its new form will fill a 
need not being satisfied at present by the 
Sunday Press. 


DAILY SKETCH 


The circulation of the Daily Sketch con- 
tinues to show the most heartening progress. 
I told you that in April, 1956, it was 
1,135,000; last April it had reached 
1,300,000. As the sale grows, the paper 
attracts to itself an increasing volume of 
first-class advertising. In consequence, the 
Daily: Sketch advances steadily towards 
financial success and is not far away from 
standing on its own feet. Since the end of 
the year we have reached an agreement with 
the News of the World, Ltd., whereby we 
have taken over their 4 per cent of this ven- 
ture. The newspaper is now owned by Daily 
Sketch and Daily Graphic, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Associated Newspapers, Ltd. The for- 
tunes of this bright newspaper are now 
bound up with your company, but we 
remain in close contact with News of the 
World, Ltd., who continue to print the news- 
paper for us. 


WEEKEND 


Since we started the Weekend Mail five 
years ago, labour costs have increased very 
considerably, and during the year it became 
a question of printing the paper in some 
other manner or not printing it at all. Early 
this year we transferred the printing to 
gravure, and after three experimental issues 
converted it to full colour on four pages. 
The initial public response to a magazine 
paper in colour has been very encouraging ; 
we intend ‘steadily to improve the form of 
this magazine and slowly to enter the 
women’s market, under the new name 
Weekend. The advertiser has been quick to 
take advantage of this new development 


which enables him to put his message 
economically into the hands of six million 
readers, 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS 


Our provincial newspapers, each with its 
own separate identity, show continued in- 
creases in sales. Advertisement revenue has 
also improved, and although this has been 
offset by considerable increases of wages and 
other costs, there is a growing awareness of 
the effectiveness of advertising in these 
papers, especially on the part of the local 
traders. 


TELEVISION 


It will be recollected that as co-pioneers 
your company entered into heavy commit- 
ments in commercial television. Last sum- 
mer your Board decided to reconsider their 
interests in the light of the resources of 
trained personnel and finance, and in conse- 
quence we very considerably reduced our 
interest in Associated-Rediffusion Limited. 
This decision does not indicate in any way 
our lack of confidence in the future of com- 
mercial television. Should favourable oppor- 
tunities occur for investment in+:commercial 
television, we shall not hesitate to use avail- 
able surplus funds for this purpose. 


WAGES 
AND PRODUCTIVITY 


The price of newsprint is about six times 
that of prewar and, as in every other sphere, 


_ Wages in the newspaper industry have greatly 


increased. The rise in the cost of living has 
made highér wages necessary and it is right 
that all employed in the newspaper industry 
should be well paid. 


Nevertheless, there have grown up some 
practices which do not help efficient produc- 
tion. There is, for example, an almost com- 
plete lack of co-operation when modern 
inventions are introduced. Nearly two years 
ago we bought new string-tying machines 
for packing our papers mechanically. They 
would have made for quicker and more 
efficient production, but we have been unable 
to use them owing to a failure as yet to 
come to any arrangement with the Union 
concerned, although we proposed that no 
member of our regular staff should lose his 
job. Had this state of affairs existed in 
Canada, our newsprint, mill in Grand Falls 
would have been out of business by now. 
Since the war we have been able at Grand 
Falls, in co-operation with the Unions, to 
more than double the output per man. The 
staff approve of every new mechanical device 
being employed because for one’ thing 
they get more money. Unless _news- 
paper production is modernised, I fear that 
many more newspapers will cease to be 
published. 


THE FUTURE 


Turning to the future one must be 
cautious, for the Press as a whole is under 
great pressure. You may be assured, how- 
ever, that we will not rest on our laurels ; 
we believe that it is our first duty to make 
each of our papers prosperous, for if any 
paper is not able to pay its way, although 
it may be subsidised for a time, it will 
ultimately die. No newspaper can assume 
that society owes it an existence—especially 
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if it is unprofitable. We are conscious that 
there is apparently no common denominator 
for success in our kind of publishing ; papers 
can prosper or fail irrespective of their cir- 
culation, their selling price, their seriousness 
or their frivolity. 


Newspapers are a reflection of the public 
they serve and they must, without any lower- 
ing of standards, change as public interest 
and public taste change. The Daily Mail 
of Lord Northcliffe, brilliant as it was, would 
not be accepted by the Daily Mail’s public 
of today and I am sure, too, that the Daily 
Mail’s readers in 20 years’ time would not 
for one moment accept this morning’s paper 
which will be eagerly read by more than 
five million people. For ourselves, therefore, 
we will endeavour to sense the public taste 
and interest and to rely in the future as we 
have in the past on the greatest possible 
degree of journalistic enterprise and good 
management. 


STAFF 


In view of the difficult year through which 
we have passed, it is with particular pleasure 
that on your behalf and my own I thank the 
staff for all their continued and loyal efforts, 
without which such satisfactory results could 
not have been achieved. 





RIO DE JANEIRO LAND, 
MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT AGENCY 


YEAR OF DEVELOPMENTS 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Rio de Janeiro Land, Mortgage and In- 
vestment Agency Company, Limited, was 
held on June 6th in London, Mr C. W. 
Black, JP, MP, FRICS, FAI, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement for 1956: 


The past year has seen considerable de- 
velopments in regard to your Company. 
During the year we formed a new subsidiary 
Company and acquired the whole of the 
issued Share Capital of three other property 
Companies. The Group now owns freehold 
and leasehold properties amounting, either 
at valuation or cost, to an aggregate of over 
£393,000. 


The quoted investments held by the Group 
show a depreciation which is not surprising 
in view of the depressed condition of the 
Stock Exchange at the date of the Balance 
Sheet. Your Directors are fully persuaded 
of the soundness of these investments and 
anticipate that, with the return of better 
conditions, these investments will at least 
recover their value. 


Through its shareholdings, your Company 
has a number of interests overseas in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Rhodesia, South Africa and 
Eire. In particular we took the opportunity 
of securing a farticipation in a South African 
Company which has erected a block of flats 
and garages in central Cape Town. Replying 
to a question from a shareholder, the chair- 
man stated that the current market va'ue of 
the quoted investments showed an apprecia- 
tion of nearly £3,000 compared with the 
balance sheet figure of £20,428. 


The report was adopted. 
At a_ subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a reso ution was passed increasing 


the capital to £150,000 by the creation of an 
add'tional 1,100,C00 shares of 1s. each. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLY INCREASED TURNOVER 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, was 
held on June 13th in London. 


Sir Alexander Fleck, KBE, DSc, LLD, 
FRS, chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

The value of the Group’s sales to external 
customers increased from £411 million in 
1955 to £435 million in 1956, but despite this 
increase in turnover, the Group Manufac- 
turing and Trading Profits, after charging 
depreciation, but before provision in respect 
of the Employees’ Profit-Sharing Scheme and 
before taxation, fell from £564 million to 
£534 million. The Company was faced 
during the year with a continuation of the 
rise in costs caused principally by increases 
in salaries and wages, in transport charges, 
and in the price of fuel. Increased efficiency 
partially offset these higher costs ; neverthe- 
less, profit margins were reduced sub- 
stantially. 


The prices of some products were raised 
in the first half of 1956, but these increases 
did not outweigh the effects of the increased 
production costs. 


BURDEN OF INCREASED COSTS 


The burden of increased costs is especially 
serious in the export business. Conditions 
in markets overseas are now highly com- 
petitive, and competitors in some countries 
have not, in recent years, had to face such 
great pressure from rising costs as have 
manufacturers here. This is one of the 
factors that, despite the record levels achieved 
by our 1956 sales, made the manufacturing 
and trading profits of the Group, before 
taxation, about £3 million less than in 1955. 
Consolidated income of the Group after 
taxation was also about £3 million less than 
in 1955. The charge for taxation in 1956 
represents a larger proportion of income than 
in 1955, due mainly to three causes— 
increases in the rates of Profits Tax, the 
withdrawal during 1956 of investment allow- 
ances on most new capital expenditure and 
their replacement by initial allowances, and a 
reduction in the credit for over-provisions in 
past years. 


Undistributed income of Subsidiaries 
amounted to £6 million in 1956, compared 
with £44 million in 1955. Over £5 million 
of the large sum retained by Subsidiaries 
related to profits to be used by overseas 
companies for the further development and 
expansion of their businesses, from which 
material benefits should flow in the future. 
The Company’s net income for the year 1956 
was £19} million, as compared with nearly 
£24 million in 1955.- Although the net 
income of the Company has decreased to this 
extent, the Board, having regard to the great 
strength of the Company and its prospects, 
have no hesitation in recommending that the 
final dividend for 1956 should be 6 per cent, 
making the total dividend for the year 10 per 
cent, the same as was paid for both 1954 and 
1955. 


It is your Board’s intention to maintain 
their policy of a fair balance between the 
distribution of profits as dividends to Stock- 
holders who can reasonably expect to 
participate in the Company’s growing 
prosperity, to which their capital makes an 
essential contribution, and the retention of 
profits for the Company’s business. 





PRICE POLICY 


On July 1, 1956, we announced that over 
the major range of our products we should 
not raise our prices in the Home Trade 
before July 1, 1957, unless some unexpected 
or exceptional event occurred in the interim. 
We did not treat the Suez crisis as such an 
event, although I think we might have been 
justified in so doing. Indeed during this 
period we reduced some prices in the home 
market. 


For the future, we shall consider each pro- 
duct on its merits, and adjust prices up or 
down as demanded by cost and market con- 
ditions. In making changes, we shall, as in 
the past, do our best to keep prices down, 
balancing the need to provide the best 
possible service to our customers, a proper 
return to our stockholders and fair rates of 
wages and salaries to our employees. In 
those cases where we find it necessary to 
Taise prices, we shall continue our policy of 
keeping the new prices stable for as long 
as possible. 


CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING 


In conclusion, I should like to say a little 
about the current year’s trading. So far, 
turnover has been on a higher level than in 
1956. In the middle of last year there was 
some noticeable hesitation in those parts of 
our business serving industries making 
durable consumer goods, such as motor-cars 
and household appliances. The marked re- 
covery made this year by the motor-car 
industry in particular is helping us to over- 
come the setback experienced last year in 
those sections of our organisation. 


The current year is, of course, bringing its 
own problems. Fortunately, the general 
level of activity is high, and in most cases 
new plants coming into production are 
immediately and fully occupied. The demand 
for “ Terylene ” in particular is most active. 
So far this year, exports have been of the 
same order as Jast year, but if costs of pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom continue to 
rise at a rate greater than those of our prin- 
cipal competitors, it will become more 
difficult to place our exports. Your Company 
is greatly dependent upon the export business 
—not only its own direct exports, but also 
indirectly through the exports of its cus- 
tomers in the United Kingdom. Unless the 
nation’s competitive position in world 
markets can be strengthened, some of the 
great opportunities will be missed, and the 
country will fail to achieve its long-term 
objective of a healthy and expanding 
economy. 


If no unforeseen international disturbances 
arise, 1957 should be a year of high activity 
in almost every branch of the Company, and 
I think we can look forward to a year of 
satisfactory progress. We also regard the 
longer term prospects with confidence. There 
are great possibilities for the profitable 
development of the chemical business 
throughout the world. 


Further, we are engaged in an industry 
in which the native genius of our people 
can work to full advantage. It is our policy 
to plan for the future in the expectation that 
we shall not only maintain, but indeed 
improve, our place in the chemical industry 
of the world. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS (1920) LTD 


Improved profit and sales 


CECIL H. KING REVIEWS COMPANY’S INVESTMENTS 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual General Meeting of Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) Ltd. 


was held on 7 June, at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


Mr. Cecil H. King, Chairman and Managing Director, said:— 


The accounts have been in your hands for the requisite 
period and disclose a profit that before taxation is 
some £105,000 better than last year. 

Profit on trading reflects a full year’s benefit from the 
inarease in the sale price of the Sunday Pictorial that 
took place in October 1955 and from the addition of 
124% in the advertisement rate that became effective 
1 January 1956. Income from these two sources was in 
fact the highest in the company’s history. 

On the other hand, costs reached a new peak. Produc- 
tion in Manchester has necessitated some duplication 
of staffs; larger sized papers resulted in added con- 
sumption of newsprint, for which we had to pay over 
£3 per ton more than in the previous year. In addition 
wage rates, revised during the financial year 1956, rose 
in July last by a further 54%. I should stress that the 
advantages of printing in Manchester accrue to the 
northern readers of the Sunday Pictorial who are now 
assured of as late a news and sports service as is 
provided by any other paper. The significant varia- 
tions that have taken place during the year in balance 
sheet items are referred to in the Directors’ Report 
and there is nothing further for me to add. 


Sunday Pictorial saies reach 
new peak 


The sales of your paper, the Sunday Pictorial, have 
continued to break records. In spite of an increase in 
selling price towards the end of 1955, the average sale 
per issue over the first six months of 1956 was 23,000 
higher than for the last six months of the previous 
year. 

The second half of the year showed a further rise of 
86,000, bringing the average to 5,709,893—a total 
increase over the twelvemonth of 109,000. Sales have 
benefited from our recent move to print and distribute 
editions from Manchester, but the large overall 
increase can best be attributed to the growing interest 
that your paper continues to arouse throughout 
the country. 


Steady rise for five years 


During the last five years the audited net sale of the 
Sunday: Pictorial has risen by 685,000. This rapid 


advance should be seen in the perspective of the rest 
of the national Sunday newspaper field. Ignoring 
amalgamations, over this period only two other 
popular papers have risen at all. 

Some have declined. For instance, The People, which 
in the first half of 1951 was selling nearly as many 
copies as the Sunday Pictorial, has dropped nearly a 
quarter of a million: the News of the World, which 
exceeds us by a narrowing margin, well over a million. 
In the first six months of 1951 the combined sale of the 
10 national:Sundays apart from the Sunday Pictorial 
was 25,294,000. In the last six months of 1956 the com- 
bined sale of these papers (now reduced to 9 by the 
amalgamation of the Sunday Chronicle) had dropped 
to 23,541,000. The total sale of all national Sundays, 
however, has remained at the same level after five 
years—almost 303 million. The balance lost by other 
papers is almost exactly made up by the increased 
sales of the Sunday Pictorial and the sale of Woman’s 
Sunday Mirror (1,179,679), a paper in which, as you 
know, you share an equal control with The Daily 
Mirror Newspapers Ltd. 


Strength of Trade investments 


In my annual review this year, I think that you would 
welcome an account of the strength of your company’s 
various investments. I will accordingly deal very 
briefly with the major concerns in which your company 
has an interest, pointing out the share you hold in the 
equity of those concerns and the gross trading profit 
after depreciation, but before taxation, returned by 
them. You will understand that not all our associated 
companies date their financial years in the same period 
as our own. In all cases I have therefore taken the 
latest available trading figures. 


The Daily Mirror Newspapers 
Limited 


Your most important newspaper investment isin your 
sister company, The Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd., in 
which you hold 15.5% of the total equity. In the 
financial year which ended on 28 February 1957, your 
sister company’s profit on trading after depreciation 
amounted to £660,443. 

Sales of the paper continued to climb. The most 
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recent audited six-monthly average—for the latter 
half of 1956—was 4,723,131, about 29,000 up on the 
previous year. 


Reveille Newspapers Limited 
Profit ploughed back 


Your other established newspaper interest in this 
country is in Reveille Newspapers Ltd., publishers of 
Weekend and Midweek Reveille, in which you and 
The Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd. each own a 50% 
share. In the financial year which ended on 28 February 
the Reveille company traded at a profit, the whole of 
which it retained. 


Scottish Daily Record and 
Sunday Mail Limited 


Your company also shares a 50% interest in the 
Scottish Daily Record and Sunday Mail Ltd. In the 
financial year which ended on 31 December 1956, the 
company returned a loss on trading of £161,809. A 
considerable part of this loss was incurred on publish- 
ing the Glasgow Evening News. Under new manage- 
ment this paper made greater progress in circulation 
over the year than either of its two Glasgow evening 
competitors, but, as you know, advantage was taken 
recently of a favourable offer to sell the Copyright, 
Title and Goodwill to George Outram and Company 
Ltd. for £250,000. 

The two remaining principal papers are progressing 
satisfactorily. The Sunday Mail continued to rise in 
circulation over the last six months of 1956 and 
attained an average net sale of 647,373. The Daily 
Record reached an average of 381,802, a rise of 34,000 on 
the previous year—the largest gain for many years. 
As sales of these papers increase further, we trust that 
the expectation of your investment will be fulfilled. 


West African Newspapers Limited 
and subsidiaries 


Let us now turn to your interests abroad. In West 
Africa you are concerned in a flourishing newspaper 
enterprise of great potential. Your company owns 50% 
of the equity of West African Newspapers Ltd.—a 
company that operates through subsidiaries in 
Nigeria, Ghana and Sierra Leone. The latest results of 
these subsidiaries disclose that after depreciation but 
before taxation the Nigerian company made a profit of 
over £70,000 and the Ghana company something in 
excess of £60,000. The Sierra Leone company is still in 
the progress of development and is currently operating 
at a small loss. The profits of this group are being 
ploughed back to finance the further expansion of 
these businesses. 

A success story can also be told of the circulations of 
your West African publications. The Daily Times of 
Nigeria, with an average sale of 81,261 in the second 
half of last year, showed a 24% increase over the same 
period in 1955 and the Daily Graphic of Ghana with 
74,202 a 35% increase. 

The Sunday papers in these two countries also did very 
well last year. Increases gained were 29% for the 
Sunday Times of Nigeria with an average of 80,131, and 
28% for the Sunday Mirror of Ghana with an average 
of 52,180. 

The more recently acquired daily paper in Sierra 
Leone continued to hold its own, and increased its 
circulation to over 12,000. 
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I think you will agree with me that these figures speak 
for themselves and give grounds for satisfaction. 


Advantageous Argus deal 


You will remember that at the beginning of 1957 we 
sold our interest in the control of The Argus and 
Australasian Ltd. of Melbourne in exchange for a 
block of Ordinary shares in the Melbourne Herald and 
Weekly Times Ltd., but retained our profitable 
Australian radio and television investments. Your 
company’s interest in the equity of the Herald com- 
pany, which in its last financial year to 30 September 
returned a trading profit of £1,303,322, is 7.2%. 

Our interest in commercial radio and television 
companies in Australia is held by M.P.A. Productions 
Pty. Ltd., 50% of the capital of which is owned by your 
company. That company disclosed a trading profit of 
£21,000 for its last financial year, a result which should 
be improved in the future. 


Associated Television Limited 
improved results 


Your investment in British television, amounting toa 
13.2% share in the equity of Associated Television Ltd., 
is of more recent date. In its first 15 months of 
operations to 30 April 1956, that company returned a 
loss on trading of £602,715. Since then revenue from 
advertisements has greatly increased. It is estimated 
that the trading results for the year 1956-57 will show 
a profit. The time cannot be far off when your invest- 
ment will be very satisfactorily rewarded. 


Pulp and paper investments 


You will now wish to hear of your investments in the 
pulp and paper making industry. Your interest in 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., with its 
subsidiary the Dryden Paper Co. of Ontario, is 14.05%. 
Trading profit of Anglo-Canadian in the year which 
ended on 31 December last was $9,796,663, which at 
$2.68 to the £ is equivalent to £3,655,471. 

Your other interest in the industry is in the Reed 
group. Trading figures of Albert E. Reed and Co. Ltd., 
in which you own 10.9% of the total equity, for the 
financial year which ended on 31 March 1957 disclose 
a profit of £5,690,000. 


Healthy backing to investment 
income 


From this brief survey you will have formed a good 
idea of the strength of your investments. The sum of 
gross trading profit returned by each concern, during 
the most recent financial year for which figures are 
available, comes to nearly £11,000,000. If we calculate 
the proportion of each trading profit according to the 
share in the equity of the various concerns held by your 
company, we reach a total profit attributable to your 
overall trade investments of over £1,300,000. 

You will realise that this is a substantial sum reflect- 
ing a very healthy backing to the income of £464,523 
received by your company from trade investments 
during the year under review and that it provides 
additional cover for the dividends your board recom- 
mends be paid on the company’s Ordinary stock. 

It remains for me now to pay tribute to all personnel 
both at home and oversea whose efforts have contri- 
buted to the satisfactory result before you. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES MANGANESE ORE 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


DEMAND WELL MAINTAINED 


HAMPERING EFFECT OF TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES 


MR H. R. HOLMES’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Central Provinces Manganese Ore 
Company Limited was held on June 12th, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, EC2, Mr H. R. Holmes (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 


Mr T. D. de Deney, FCIS (the Secretary), 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The Chairman said: The Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1956, have been in your hands for some 
time, and with your permission I will take 
them as read. (Agreed.) 


With regard to the Accounts, I propose 
only to deal with those items which I con- 
sider of particular interest or which require 
some explanation. 


The bakance on trading, £1,695,935, I 
hope you will consider satisfactory, and you 
will notice that it is shown after transferring 
£225,622 to Ore Stock Reserve. The neces- 
sity for this transfer arises from the fact 
that although the demand for our ore has 
continued to be satisfactory, we were unable 
to deliver as much ore as we produced, 
owing to the lack of transport from the 
Mines to the Coast ; consequently, you will 
notice from the Balance Sheet that the stock 
of ore rose during the year from £1,027,327 
to £1,717,401. This is due in the main to 
an increase in the tonnage of ore in hand, 
but also, to a certain extent, to an increase 
in costs in respect of mining, railway and 
port charges. In view of this, the Directors 
have thought it essential to transfer the sum 
of £274,378 which has been standing to the 
credit of Reserve on Revaluation of Stock to 
an Ore Stock Reserve, and also to add to 
this the sum of £225,622 to make a total 
Ore Stock Reserve of £500,000, which sum 
has been deducted on the Balance Sheet 
from the item Stock of Manganese Ore. The 
major part of our stock lies at the Mines, and 
if we could transport it to the Coast there 
would be no difficulty in shipping it, but 
there is a limit to the extent that we can 
continue to produce ore in excess of that 
which we can deliver, as by so doing we 
should merely pile up a stock of ore and 
denude our cash resources. It must be 
remembered that, so long as our profits are 
represented to some extent by an increase in 
our ore stocks, our liquid situation must 
deteriorate, as we have to pay a heavy rate 
of taxation in cash on all profits. 


We hope that the railing situation will 
improve, but if it does not the time may come 
when we shall.be forced to reduce produc- 
tion, which will mean discharging part of 
our labour force, and the result would be an 
increase in the cost of production, a reduc- 
tion in profits and a consequent smaller 
amount to be paid in taxation. We naturally 
should be very reluctant to take this step, 
and we hope that the necessity will not 
arise. 


During the year under review there was 
a steady improvement in the price of man- 
ganese ore in the world’s markets. There 
may, however, be a reversal of this tendency, 
owing to the introduction of new sources of 


supply from mines being opened up in other 
countries of the world, and also to fluctua- 
tions in the world’s production of steel. 
Nevertheless, there is at the moment a good 
demand for our ore, but, as I said 
above, the outlook for the current year 
depends largely on railings, which at present 
are unsatisfactory, but which we hope will 
improve. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Of the Profit, Taxation takes £1,080,000, 
all but £18,000 of which consists of Indian 
Taxes. On the debit side of the Profit and 
Loss Account, depreciation of fixed assets 
amounts to £171,271, against £129,428, and 
this, of course, is owing to the substantial 
expenditure we have made in recent years 
on plant, machinery, and buildings for the 
éfficient working of the mines. 


On the Assets Side of the Balance Sheet, 
under Trade Investment, appears the item 
£50,000 Shares in the United Kingdom Ferre 
Manganese Company, Limited. This was the 
position at the end of the year, but since then, 
these shares have been sold and our financial 
connection with this Ferro Manganese Com- 
pany has come to an end, though our relations 
with them remain very good. For some 
years past the working of the Agreements 
has not been possible, and the association 
fulfils no useful purpose under present-day 
conditions. 


You will notice that, on the liabilities side 
of the Balance Sheet, we have deducted from 
the Contingencies Reserve a sum of £42,091 
paid in respect of Indian Estate Duty. This 
is the amount which has accumulated over 
a period of some three years, and to a large 
extent is represented by Estate Duty which 
arose on the death of our largest personal 
shareholder. However, such a large payment 
is not likely to occur again. 


MINES IN SATISFACTORY 
CONDITION 


As no doubt you know, the Government of 
India have established the Indian State 
Trading Corporation which is now operating, 
apart from other commodities, in the man- 
ganese ore business. During the year Mr 
Hardy, one of our Joint Managing Directors, 
paid two visits to India in July and August, 
and again in the early part of this year, to 
discuss with the Government of India officials 
in Delhi our connection with this Cor- 
poration which we trust may result in 
increased exports of our ore to our usual 
customers. 


Mr Hardy also visited the Mines in India 
to make a thorough inspection of the proper- 
ties. He submitted full and informative 
Reports to the Board and settled several out- 
standing matters regarding the future working 
of the Mines. I am pleased to say he found 
the Mines in satisfactory condition. 


The Heavy Media Plant continued to 
operate successfully at Dongri Buzurg Mine, 
producing ore of good quality. Certain 
alterations to the Plant and the preliminary 


screening plant were undertaken which 
reduced the tonnage put through it, but, duc 
to poor railings, this was not a matter of any 
consequence, 


DIAMOND DRILLING PROGRAMME 


Our Diamond Drilling programme con- 
tinues, and drilling has taken place at Gum- 
gaon, Kandri, Munsar, Satuk and Ukwa 
Mines. This work, particularly at Ukwa and 
Kandri Mines, has indicated the existence of 
very considerable tonnages of ore of excellent 
quality at easily workable depths. 


Construction on the Government Elec- 
tricity grid supply has unfortunately been 
hampered by a shortage of materials and 
power is not expected to be supplied at our 
Tirodi and Balaghat Mines until late this 
year. These Mines are now equipped to take 
the power as soon as it becomes available. 
Shaft sinking at Balaghat continued during 
the year and the permanent head frame 
for the new shaft and the two hoists should 
A completed by the time power is avail- 
able. 


I am glad to say that our relations with 
the different Authorities in India continue on 
a satisfactory basis. 


In November of last year your two Joiat 
Managing Directors, Mr A. Linton and Mr 
W. A. Hardy, visited the United States of 
America to keep in touch with our very 
important customers there and to discuss with 
them several business matters. These cus- 
tomers are the largest producers of ferro 
manganese in the world and we have had very 
cordial relations with them for many years 
now. 


I would not like this opportunity to pass 
without expressing our appreciation of the 
understanding of our problems by all our 
Buyers. 


EFFECT OF FINANCE BILL 


I expect many of you are wondering 
whether the provisions of the Finance Bill 
1957, relating to Companies Trading Abroad, 
will be of material benefit to your Company. 
I am afraid that the answer to this is in the 
negative. The reason for this is that, owing 
to the very high rate of Indian Taxation, 
there is, to all intents and purposes, ne 
margin for any benefit to your Company. 


An Interim Dividend of ls. 2d. per unit 
free of tax was paid on October Ist last, and 
your Directors now recommend that a Final 
Dividend of 1s. 8d. per unit, plus a bonus 
of 8d. per unit, both free of tax, should be 
paid, altogether absorbing £525,000. This 
will leave £281,197 to be carried forward as 
compared with £257,130 brought in. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT 
AND STAFF 


On your behalf, I should like to record our 
thanks to the management and all employces, 
both in India and in London, for their efforts 
during what has not been an easy year. I 
would also like to mention the efficient and 
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helpful work done by our Shipping Agents in 
India, Messrs James Finlay & Company, 
Limited. 

I now beg to move: —“That the report of 
the Directors and Statement of Accounts as at 
December 31, 1956, be and are hereby 
approved and adopted, and that the profits 
be appropriated as recommended by the 
Directors.” I will ask Major Herring to 
second the motion, and before putting it to 
the Meeting I shall be glad to deal with any 
questions which Stockholders may wish to 
ask. 
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Major A. C. Herring, VC, ACA, seconded 
the resolution which was carried unani- 
mously. 


The Board’s proposal of a final dividend of 
ls. 8d. per unit, free of tax, and a bonus of 
8d. per unit, free of tax, was also 
approved. 


The retiring director, Major A. C. Herring, 
VC, ACA, was re-elected and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs W. A. Browne & 
Company, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated. 








THE 
INSTITUTE OF 
COST AND WORKS 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Institute of Cost and Works Accoun- 
tants was held on June Ist at The Connaught 
Rooms, London, W.C.2. Mr Ian T. Morrow, 
CA, FCWA, President of the Institute, was 
in the chair. 


Mr Stanley J. D. Berger, MC, FCIS, the 
Director and Secretary, read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the auditors’ report 
The annual report showed that at the end of 
1956 there were 5,352 members and 13,293 
registered students in various stages of quali- 
fying and that 8,478 students sat the 1956 
examinations. Over 500 branch meetings 
were held in centres throughout the United 
Kingdom, Eire, Southern Rhodesia and 
South Africa. The first South African 
national cost conference was held in Pre- 
toria; an address was given by the South 
African’ Minister of Economic Affairs. 
Research activities. continued to increase. 
Special attention had been given to the train- 
ing of registered students: three publications 
had aroused considerable interest: “‘ The 
Cost Accountant, His Work and Training,” 
“A Career in Cost Accountancy,” and 
“Training for the Cost Accountant.” There 
were over 70 firms which provided schemes 
of training for students. 


After the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the President invested Mr James 
Borsay, FCWA, the new President, with the 
badge of office. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


In his address at the twenty-eighth 
national cost conference on the previous day, 
the President, Mr Ian T. Morrow, CA, 
FCWA, said that it was the duty of the 
modern state to maintain a high and stable 


level of employment and to ensure a con- 
tinuing rise in the standard of living. These, 
he said, “ Can come only from a prospering 
industry ; they cannot come from anywhere 
else ; they cannot come from banking, law, 
diplomacy or the civil service. All these 
ancillary and subsidiary activities can assist 
or mar the process of production, but in the 
final analysis what we physically produce 
must provide the wherewithal to fulfil the 
politicians’ promises. This means that it is 
in the interests of us all whatever our party, 
that industry should prosper. . . Perhaps, 
after this year, we can go forward as a nation 
clear in our purpose that if we are to dis- 
charge the obligations which democracy lays 
upon us ... we must do everything in our 
power to increase the effectiveness of 
industry. . . . The Institute is equipped and 
prepared to play an increasingly important 
part in such a development.” 


PRESENTING INDUSTRY’S 
PROBLEMS 


Mr Morrow referred to the recent con- 
ference held by the Royal Navy, attended 
by members of the Houses of Parliament 
and by industrialists, to give an idea of the 
navy’s problems, organisation and outlook. 
“The idea should be extended. Let the 
higher Civil Service put on a similar show 

. . it would give industry an understanding 
of the problems and organisation . . . which 
it sadly lacks. These conferences would 
inform industry, but the difficulty is that the 
‘Establishment’ is not informed about 
industry. So let us do likewise ; let us 
prepare for senior officers, Civil Servants 
and politicians a short course presenting 
industry . . . it should be demonstrated how 
specific problems are dealt with, such as the 
decision to develop a new product, the 
problems of exporting in a competitive 
world, the problems connected with deciding 
on heavy capital expenditure. .. . This would 
strengthen us in every possible way for the 
tasks that lie ahead, and perhaps accelerate 
that desirable increase in our national 
income.” 








RAMBUTAN RUBBER 
ESTATES é 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Rambutan Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on June llth in London, Mr R. F. 
Burt (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The decrease in the estate working profit 
has been caused principally by a steep decline 
in the proceeds of our crop, which resulted 
from a sharp fall in output as well as the 
decline of 3.01d. per lb. in net sale value of 
our rubber. The latter is to be expected 
for the average gross sale price in 1956, as 
published, was nearly 5d. lower than 1955. 
The shortfall in output, however, requires 
explanation: most of it took place on our 





Rasa Estate, which suffered greatly: from 
labour trouble in the middle of the year, 
causing a shortage of tappers and even now 
is not back at its best level. Our other 
estates were, fortunately, not so greatly 
affected by the Trade Union activity. Our 
current year’s estimate for all three estates is 
1,814,000 Ib. 


We have added to our plantations since 
the war 478 acres, and have ‘a further 121 
acres on the programme for 1957. By and 
large the stage is now set for increasing 
crops from 1958 onwards. Rubber trees do 
not produce at maximum capacity until about 
the tenth to twelfth year from planting but 
we already have good evidence to expect 
with confidence fine yields from the pedigree 
material we have planted since 1947 on 
1,060 acres. 


The report was adopted. 
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LA RINASCENTE 


Milan, Italy 


LARGEST ITALIAN DEPARTMENT 
STORE ORGANISATION 


The Annual General Meeting of the La 
Rinascente concern, which runs department 
stores in Milan, Rome, Naples and Cagliari, 
as well as 58 popular chain stores in all the 
main towns of Italy, was held in Milan at 
the offices of the Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
on May llth. 


Cav. del Lav. Umberto Brustio was in the 
Chair, and 70 shareholders attended, who 
represented, directly or by proxy, 61,910,602 
shares out of the 95 million shares consti- 
tuting the Company’s present share capital. 


Dr Aldo Borletti, Deputy Chairman, read 
the report presented by the Board of Direc- 
tors, which reviews in detail both assets and 
liabilities in the balance sheet. The balance 
sheet reflects a favourable position as regards 
the Company’s liquidity and does not show 
any liabilities towards banks, in spite of the 
important commitments incurred to develop 
further the Company’s organisation, which 
were met by an increase in the Company’s 
capital and by a bond issue, both the subject 
of resolutions adopted at the previous year’s 
Annual General Meeting. 


The balance sheet closed with a net 
profit available for distribution totalling 
Lit. 542,543,799. The report explains how 
in spite of the rise in sales, which reached 
Lit. 45,000 million last year, the amount of 
profits available did not rise in proportion, 
as a result of an even more pronounced low- 
price policy followed by the stores of the 
Rinascente-Upim Group. 


The balance sheet was adopted unani- 
mously, and it was decided to distribute a 
dividend of Lit. 5 per share, payable through 
the Company’s banks as from May 2lst. 


The Chairman, Mr Brustio, announced 
during the meeting that although he would 
continue his association with the Company’s 
Board, he would relinquish the burden of the 
Chairmanship after directing the Company’s 
development for 38 years. At the suggestion 
of Avv. Giussani, a shareholder, the meeting 
expressed its appreciation of Cav. del Lav. 
Umberto Brustio’s valuable work on their 
behalf and resolved that this appreciation 
should be visibly expressed by electing him 
Honorary Chairman for life. 


The Board of Directors, which met imme- 
diately after the meeting was over, accepted 
Mr Umberto Brustio’s resignation from the 
post of Chairman, and elected him Honorary 
Chairman. It further decided to give 
tangible expression to its gratitude for his 
work by authorising an agreement with the 
Board of the Commercial College Luigi 
Bocconi of Milan for the establishment of a 
Chair for Statistical Science, and by pro- 
viding bursaries with the Bocconi College 
and other institutions for: the Company’s 
employees and their children, in order to 
encourage and facilitate the growth of pro- 
fessional education and training. 


Subsequently, the Board unanimously 
elected Dr Aldo Borletti as the new Chair- 
man of the Company and elected Mr Cesare 
Brustio to the vacant post of Second Deputy 
Chairman. As a result, the Company’s new 
Board is now constituted as follows:— 

Dr Aldo Borletti, Chairman. 

Dr Mario Luporini as 
Cesare Brustio \ a Chairmen 
Ing. Roberto Briischweiler \ ‘ 

Rag. Mario Rossello Directors 

Avv. Adolfo Tino was confirmed in his 
post as Secretary to the Board. 
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BRITISH TIMKEN LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION IN ALL FIELDS OF ENGINEERING 


SIR JOHN PASCOE’S ADDRESS 


Sir John Pascoe, Chairman and Managing 
Director of British Timken Limited, at the 
Annual General Meeting in Birmingham on 
June 6th said: 


Dividends for 1956 absorb £195,500 
whereas the Group has to pay the Inland 
Revenue over £750,000 out of its earnings. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Last year I reported that the previous four 
years Capital Expenditure on expansion and 
re-equipment amounted to £2,500,000. Ex- 
penditure in 1956 was approximately 
£800,000, largely on the Daventry factory. 
We had Group Capital commitments out- 
standing at December 31st of £1,200,000. 


This large expenditure has meant a con- 
tinuing increase in our manufacturing facili- 
ties, particularly for the larger type of 
bearings and has enabled us to achieve a 
steadily rising turnover, and earn greater 
profits. 


Our Capital commitments of £1,200,000 at 
the end of 1956 may be considered within 
our financial capacity, nevertheless, looking 
ahead, your Board sees not only the oppor- 
tunity, but the necessity for further Capital 
expenditure, which it has every reason to 
believe will be profitable. 


Consequently, as I forecast some two years 
ago, the time will arise when we must con- 
sider raising further Capital. Your Board 
now has under active consideration, an early 
approach to the Capital Issues Committee. 


As to the form of new Capital, although 
your Board has reached no definite conclu- 
sion, it is inclined to the view that in all 
present circumstances, a redeemable note 
issue would be cheapest and most satis- 
factory. 


ORDERS AND OUTPUT 


During 1956, deliveries to the motor 
vehicle industry except those to the heavy 
commercial vehicles industry, showed a 
severe fall, but the demand from other indus- 
tries, particularly for the heavier types of 
bearings, was such that we achieved the 
highest turnover in our history. 


Railway bearings orders were received 
from 22 countries, and substantial orders 
were received from British Railways for our 
new wagon bearing units. Sales to the air- 
craft industry were well maintained, delivery 


of bearings for helicopters for instance, being 
doubled. 


Our Direct Exports again showed a most 
satisfactory increase being approximately 22 
per cent of our total turnover: and it is esti- 
mated that 45 per cent of our Home Sales 
were incorporated in goods sold abroad. 
Assisted by visits of the Management and 
Home Sales Staff, our Direct Exports are 
obtained by our Agents and Representatives 
almost all over the world. Our thanks are 
due to them. I am happy to say that our 
South African Company continues to play a 
most important part in our export drive. 


RAW MATERIAL 


The difficulties I mentioned last year of 
obtaining adequate supplies of the high grade 
nickel steel became even greater in 1956, 
these being accentuated by our increasing 


turnover. Irregular supplies affected our 
efficiency and reduced our possible output. 


We use a nickel alloy steel, the percentage 
of nickel varying with the type of bearing. 
This steel evolved after very many years of 
research is, in our opinion, the best material 
for our purposes. We would not willingly 
supply tapered roller bearings made with 
steel to any other analysis. 


We have promises of deliveries covering 
our 1957 needs, but as we learnt to our cost 
in 1956, promises are by no means equiva- 
lent to the steel itself. 


Prices of steel increased in 1956. Apart 
from further increases which everyone will 
undoubtedly have to bear during the present 
year, the cost of obtaining nickel steel will 
mean an addition to our own costs until sup- 
plies of nickel to the steel-makers, at present 
inadequate, considerably improve. 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


We spare no effort to keep abreast of 
modern technical developments. We now 
have four fully mechanised automatic lines 
in three-shift production which are making 
a significant contribution to our turnover. 
Your Board is considering still further de- 
velopment in this direction. 


Sales of our products start in the drawing 
offices of industry, whether the bearings are 
for vehicles, aeroplanes, rolling mills, axle- 
boxes or any other use. The number of 
application enquiries being dealt with by our 
Technical Departments is increasing almost 
day by day. 


The efforts of our Sales Engineers resulted 
in many more sales to other industries than 
the vehicle industry, and there is a definite 
broadening of the basis of our operations. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Our output to date this year is larger than 
for the corresponding period of 1956, with 
an increasing demand from the motor-car 
industry. We are confident that great oppor- 
tunities lie ahead of us. We welcome the 
suggestion that this country should enter the 
European Free Trade Area, and we look 
forward to accepting the challenge that this 
will mean to British Industry. 


We find increasing difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient skilled labour. Realising that this 
cannot and should not be obtained from 
other*industries, great attention is being paid 
to training schemes, particularly for appren- 
tices who will be the skilled workers in the 
future. 


No thought of the future would be com- 
plete, however, without reference to the ever- 
increasing costs of production. The “in- 
flationary setting” appears to be with us 
without any definite indication at present that 
either the Government or Industry are pre- 
pared to pay the necessary price to alter 
this state of affairs. 


Already before the latest wage meee we 
have had to meet increased costs of electrical 
power and all types of steel, and with the 
further rise in wage rates, costs of manufac- 
ture will again increase. 


With rising costs, to maintain its produc- 


tive capacity, Industry must be able to set 
aside year after year additional sums for re- 
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placement ; in other words, increasing costs 
of manufacture necessitate for healthy 
Industry, increasing profits. 


The real problem before Industry in this 
Country is to increase productivity. Increas- 
ing productivity, among other things, means 
raising the efficiency of the use of labour. 
This calls for more and more attention to 
research and development and _ constant 
capital expenditure to take advantage of new 
developments in manufacturing. 


FISCHER BEARINGS COMPANY LIMITED 


Our main subsidiary, Fischer Bearings 
Company, Limited, had a satisfactory year 
with an appreciably higher ‘turnover, a fea- 
ture being the substantially higher sales of 
bearings to the aircraft and associated indus- 
tries. This side of the business has continued 
to expand during the current year, but the 
order cover that the Company has for its 
more standard range of bearings decreased 


‘considerably during the latter half of last 


year and during the early months of this year, 
usage by many customers for these bearings 
being affected by the Credit Squeeze and 
Suez Crisis. 


WORKERS AND STAFF 


We have very many people who have been 
with us for 21 years and over, and we have 
still more approaching that service. We hope 
that the security of employment British 
Timken has offered them will encourage them 
and others to make their life’s work with the 
Company. The accumulated experience and 
know-how of these long service employees 
form one of our most important assets. To 
them, as indeed to all our staff, we tender 
as usual, but not the less sincerely, our thanks 
for their loyalty. 





ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 


SALES MAINTAINED 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Odhams Press, Limited, was held on June 
7th in London. 


Mr A. C. Duncan, FCA, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Our gross revenue, 
£34,363,900, as compared with that of the 
previous year, has increased by £3,326,898. 
Our production costs and other expenditure, 
however, have increased by £3,507,700, 
reflecting, inter alia, increases of £3 10s. 
per ton on paper and about 15 per cent on 
other charges. The trading profit, in conse- 
quence, has decreased by £180,802. The net 
profit for the year amounts to £2,327,436, a 
decrease of £175,467. 


Taking into account the loss incurred as 
a result of the trade dispute in the early part 
of the year, I think you will agree that the 
net profit is satisfactory. The interim ordi- 
nary dividend of 5 per cent already paid and 
the final dividend of 12} per cent now réecom- 
mended total £283,763. 


The Daily Herald has retained its place 
among the great national newspapers, with 
a sale of 1,650,000 copies daily and it is 
calculated, as a result of independent surveys, 
that its readership reaches a daily total of 
nearly six million. 


The press has been giving the Daily 
Herald a great deal of publicity lately. 
Numerous ideas have been given an airing, 
including mentions of a merger. All I can 
say at the moment is that we do not con- 
template the papeft closing down. On the 
contrary, we have put forward proposals to 
the TUC for improving its future prospects. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Thirty-First Annual General Meeting 

. of London Tin Corporation Limited will be 

held on July 3rd at The Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr J. Ivan Spens, OBE, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the period of eleven months 
ended March 31, 1957: 





ACCOUNTS 


Shareholders have already been informed 
of the Board’s decision to make up the 
Accounts of the Corporation to March 31st, 
in each year. Accordingly the Accounts now 
submitted cover the period of eleven months 
ended on March 31, 1957. 


The net profit for the eleven months 
period after providing £652,000 for taxation 
was £714,726 compared with £883, 642 in the 
previous year when substantial profits arose 
from the sale of part of our shareholdings in 
two then subsidiary companies to reduce such 
holdings to less than 50 per cent of the issued 
capital of each of those companies. 


The gross income from investments and 
interest for the eleven months period was 
only very little short of that for the whole 
of the previous year and was sufficient, after 
taxation, to maintain the dividend of 30 per 
cent, less income tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, 
which took £624,146 leaving a balance for 
the period of £90,580 to be added to the 
amount carried forward. which now stands 
at £289,590. 


Unless any unforeseen circumstances arise 
it will be the intention of the Directors to 
declare interim dividends in October and 
February in each financial year as has been 
done in the period under review. So far as 
can at present be seen the provisions of the 
Finance Bill now before Parliament will in 
no way benefit this Corporation. 


PRICE OF TIN 


The average London cash price of tin metal 
during the period under review was. £781 per 
ton. The highest price reached during the 
period was £890 and the lowest £723 per ton. 
At the meeting of the International Tin 
Council held in London in March, 1957, the 
prices of tin for the purpose of the operations 
of the Buffer Stock management were revised. 
The floor price was increased from £640 to 
£730 per ton but the ceiling price remains at 
£880 per ton. Between £780 and £830 per 
ton the Buffer Stock management will not 
Operate in the market. 


MALAYA 


Malaya should emerge as an independent 
member of the Commonwealth during 1957. 
Last year in my Statement I referred to the 
observations of His Excellency the High 
Commissioner as to the future policy of the 
Government. I can only say that we look 
forward to a continuance of successful mining 
operations under the new Constitution which 
may be assured of the support and close co- 
operation of the tin mining industry. 


Of the forty dredges under the manage- 
ment of Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) Limited at 
the end of the period under review twenty- 
six were in operation, four were being recon- 

‘ structed and ten were idle. The fact must 
be faced that the majority of these idle 
dredges will probably not work again. Most 

of them are of small treatment capacity and 


comparatively Shallow digging depth ; conse- 
quently they are not economical units in other 
than ground which is easy to work and where 
values are found at a shallow depth. Ground 
of this kind in Malaya is practically worked 
out, and a large part of Malaya’s dredging 
production now comes from the deep low- 
grade deposits which of necessity require 
high-capacity deep-digging dredges for 
economic operation. Two of these idle 
dredges are already scheduled to be taken 
out of commission and dismantled, one is 
scheduled for reconstruction on another area, 
and one remains idle for security reasons, 
but the rest will remain on a care and main- 
tenance basis for a reasonable time in case 
suitable employment can be found for them. 
Large-scale prospecting is becoming increas- 
ingly urgent but, although the security situa- 
tion continues to improve, extensive prospect- 
ing cannot yet be undertaken in certain 
districts with confidence. The total output 
of tin concentrate from the mines managed 
by Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) Limited during 
the period under review was 14,943 tons 
which is at the rate of 16,301 tons per annum, 
compared with 17,003 tons produced during 
the previous year. 


THAILAND 


The output of tin concentrate from the 
dredges under Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) 
Limited’s management in Thailand during 
the period was 1,610 tons, which is an annual 
rate of 1,756 tons, conrpared with 1,278 tons 
in the previous year. 
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The efforts made by Anglo-Oriental 
(Malaya) Limited during last year to visit 
the mines and examine the plants, despite 
the difficult conditions, have been followed 
up during the period under review with the 
result that, by the end of March, 1957, two 
small dredges had been rehabilitated suffi- 
ciently to start trial running. The security 
situation, however, continues bad and effective 
full-time operations cannot be expected at 
present. 


NIGERIA 


The mines under the management of A. O. 
Nigeria Limited produced 4,181 tons of tin 
concentrate and 695 tons of columbite during 
the period under review, which is at an 
annual rate of 4,561 tons and 758 tons respec- 
tively, compared with the previous year’s 
outputs of 4,707 tons of tin concentrate and 
883 tons of columbite. Active prospecting 
was continued as well as research into the 
problems of ore dressing and suitable plant 
for the separation of rare earths for industrial 
use. 


DIRECTORS 


We welcome The Right Honourable Lord 
Colyton, PC, CMG, Sir Eric Mieville, 
GCIE, KCVO, CSI, CMG, and Mr G. J. A. 
Jamieson, who were recently appointed to 
the Board. In accordance with the Articles 
of Association they retire at the Annual 
General Meeting and offer themselves for 
re-election. 


STAFF 


Our thanks are due to the Management 
and Staff throughout the Organisation for the 
work carried out during the year. 











Income Tax and Profits Tax 
Expenses written off 
Transferred to Reserve 
Net dividends 





countries. 
PRICES. 


kept to a minimum. 
few months. 


on the market. 
period last y 


Accounts were adopted. 





PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES LTD. 


The 30th Annual General Meeting was held on 13th 

June, 1957, the Chairman, Mr. Peter Pettit, presiding. 

THE ACCOUNTS for the year ended 28th February, 1957, showed :— 
Group Prorirt for the year 
Add brought forward 


ee ee 


ee ee 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee | 
ee ee ee ee 


ee ee 


The Chairman’s Review included the following points :-— —— 
PROFITS. Higher costs again reduced profit margins, but total profit after providing for 
taxation was less than £5,000 below last year’s figure. 


SALES. Home Sales again exceeded last year’s record in both quantity and value, but 
exports were lower, due largely to restrictions or complete embargoes imposed by some 


While prices have not been increased during the year, they may have to be re- 
viewed as a result of further wage negotiations now in progress, but any advances will be 


NEW PLANT. New electric power plant has now been installed at the Manchester 
Factory and the building of the new Mill and Press Room will commence during the next 


NEW SOLE. An attractive Extra Light Stick-a-Sole for Ladies’ fashion footwear in an 
entirely new featherweight quality with amazing wearing properties will shortly be put 


THE ate Yaar YEAR has started well and Home Sales are a little higher than in the same 
The final Dividend of 15% (making 20 % for the year) was approved and the Report and 




















£179,693 
86,898 


£266,591 





86, 914 
£266,591 
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WILMOT-BREEDEN 
(HOLDINGS) 


POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION 
JUSTIFIED 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Wilmot-Breeden (Holdings) Limited was 
held on June 12th in Birmingham, Mr D. L. 
Breeden, Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director, presiding. 


The following 
circulated review: 


‘The difficult trading conditions which have 
prevailed in the motor industry have received 
wide publicity. The decline in the sales of 
cars had already set in at the beginning of 
the year, and during the first eight months 
the sales turnover which the Company 
derived from motor-car components was 
down by no less than one quarter. 


is an extract from his 


In spite of these adverse conditions the 
earnings for the Group have been maintained. 
Such a result has only been made possible 
by taking action ahead of events to adjust 
production costs and overheads in prepara- 
tion for operations at lower levels of 
turnover ; and our policy of diversification. 


There has been a major redeployment of 
our activities in Birmingham. The object of 
this is to concentrate the manufacture of all 
motor-car products at the Tyseley factories 
and to release space at the Camden Street 
factories to meet the increasing demands for 
components for gas turbine aero engines. 


CAR DIVISION 


The concentration at our Tyseley factories 
of all motor-car activities has permitted a 
reduction in overhead expenses and has 
opened up new possibilities for further 
operating economies. Investment in new 
plant continued at a record level, but our 
major programme of expansion will not be 
completed until towards the end of 1957. 


FLIGHT PRODUCT DIVISION 


We have been greatly encouraged by the 
expansion of activity in this division, which is 
being concentrated mainly at two factories: 


Camden Street, Birmingham.—The re- 
moval of car products from our Camden 
Street factories has enabled us to extend very 
considerably our resources for the manufac- 
ture of components for gas turbine engines. 


Bridgwater.—This unit has emerged from 
its build-up period and is now making a 
profit. Total activity increased, and 
machining capacity has been extended in 
order to provide support for the aero engine 
work at Camden Street. 


Telehoist Ltd.—This company achieved 
the highest sales in its history, and it is now 
leading the way in the design of hydraulic 
tipping gears for heavy duty operation. 


Telehoist exports directly one-third of its 
output and indirectly, through vehicle manu- 
facturers, a further one-third. Also it has 
been successful in opening up new markets 
in South Africa. 


After reviewing the overseas activities, the 
statement continued : 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The new research and development unit 
at Umberslade Park has now been operating 
for twelve months. Effort has been directed 
initially towards research into certain 
electro-chemical processes and_ further 
development of locking mechanisms. Two 
new mechanisms, which are known as the 
zero torque and the safety cam locks and 
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which are the outcome of this work, have 


been exhibited in some of the main car 
producing countries and several overseas 
licences have already been granted. 


The motor industry is still operating under 
artificial restraints, and in consequence it is 
difficult to forecast prospects®for 1957. Sales 
in that industry are now rising, but account 
must be taken of increasing costs and intensi- 
fied competition. It is hoped that some of 
these adverse conditions will be offset by the 
measures taken by the Company. 


The report was adopted and the total 
distribution of 84 per cent on the Capital as 
increased by the Rights and Capitalisation 
Issues made during the year, was approved. 





UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON 


The annual meeting of the Union Insur- 
ance Society of Canton Limited was held on 
May 24th, in Hongkong, the Honourable C. 
Blaker, MC, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from the report 
and accounts and his circulated statement: 


Marine.—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £3,585,944. 


Fire—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £3,955,085. 


Accident and General.—The net premiums 
for the year amounted to £4,548,214. 


Profit and Loss Account.—Interest and 
dividends amounted to £548,431 and trans- 
fers from underwriting accounts to £293;019. 
The profit for the year appertaining to the 
society is £354,727. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The year under review was generally one 
of more than usual difficulty. Although our 
overall premium shows a healthy increase 
which testifies to the keenness of those con- 
cerned throughout our organisation, the 
results reflected in our revenue accounts are 
less satisfactory than those we have become 
accustomed to expect. 


The income in the accident department at 
£4,548,214 is £953,095 higher than in 1955. 


Your directors have decided to recommend 
that the existing capital structure of the 
society should be altered from 200,000 shares 
of £10 each to 2 million shares of £1 each. 


At the present time our shares are one of 
the most expensive insurance shares in the 
world, and it is felt that a split of each £10 
share into 10 £1 shares will enhance the 
popularity of the society and widen its list of 
shareholders. The report was adopted. 
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THE MUNICIPAL TRUST 
COMPANY LIMITED 


HIGHER PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS IN 
DOLLAR SECURITIES 


MR ROBERT ADEANE’S SPEECH 


The - Seventy-Seventh Annual General 
Meeting of The Municipal Trust Company 
Limited was held on June 12th in London. 


Mr Robert Adeane, the chairman, who 
presided, said: 


Before commencing my remarks on the 
Report and Accounts, I want to refer first 
to the untimely death in February last of 
Mr R. T. Outen, who had been a Director 
of this Company since June, 1955. Mr 
Outen was an outstanding man, able and 
charming, and both the Company and the 
Board will miss him greatly. 


The Gross Revenue of the Company for 
the year amounted to £138,590, compared 
with £130,190, an increase of £8,400, Ex- 
penses at £33,428 showed a slight decrease of 
£613 over last year. Earnings this year 
amounted to 19.1 per cent on £500,000 of 
Ordinary capital and we increased the divi- 
dend to 12 per cent as compared with the 
earnings of last year which amounted to 20.6 
per cent on the smaller Ordinary capital of 
£415,000 on which a dividend of 10 per cent 
was paid for the fifth year in succession. After 
payment of this dividend, £21,917 has been 
added to the carry forward, which now 
amounts to a total of £141,651, equivalent to 
49.27 per cent on the Ordinary capital. 

Turning to the Balance Sheet our invest- 
ments had a value at the year’s end of 
£2,246,035, against a book value of 
£1,388,440, and the percentage invested in. 
the USA and Canada was increased from 
4.47. per cent to 7.92 per cent of the total 
funds invested. Since the close of the finan- 
cial year we have invested further funds in 
dollar securities, and the percentage now is 
probably to the order of 10 per cent. The net 
assets value of the £1 Ordinary Stock Units 
at 60s. 3d., as against 60s. 6d. last year, shows 
little change. Since the issue of our Annual 
Report and Accounts for 1950 the Ordinary 
capital has been increased by £332,892 by 
issues of Rights to Ordinary Stockholders at 
par and now stands at £500,000. In the 
same period earnings on the Ordinary Stock 
have advanced from 12.6 per cent to 19.1 per 
cent. 

As to prospects for the current year, I 
think that we should earn at least as much 
as we have done in the year under review, 
and I anticipate no difficulty in maintaining 
the increased rate of dividend as paid for the 
past year. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 








Net Revenue. 
Deduct :— 
Percentage to Portuguese Government 


Balance available for distribution 


Distributed as to :—Debenture Service :— 
Redemption of 4°, Debentures ..................... 
Interest on 4% Debentures for year 1956 
Interest on 5%, Debentures for year 1956 


Dividend of 16.5 Escudos per share on Share Capital 
Transferred to General Reserve 








BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


At the Annual! Genera! Meeting of the Company held in Lisbon on 28th May 
the year 1956 was approved :— 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures and 90% of the Equity of the Benguela Railway 80.5 Escudos =£1 


1957, the following distribution of profits for 


Comparative Figures 
1956 1955 1954 
Escudos Escudos Escudos 
221,511,958 146,093 217 127,163,195 


24,589,077 
16,889,002 
22,118,185 20,191,075 


128,975,032 106,972,120 








49,248,290 
11,635,345 
16,100,000 


48,889,260 
15,588,915 
15,293.622 


16,299,640 
14,240,901 

3,357,842 
76,951,655 
49,500,000 
55,802,244 





33,898,383 
33,000,000 
40,073,737 


77,771,797 
33,000,000 
13,203,235 





180,333,879 123,975,032 106,972,120 
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UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY 
AUTHORITY 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 
LABORATORY MANAGEMENT POSTS 

The Research and Development Branch of the Industrial 
Group of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
have vacancies for Laboratory Secretaries at their Labora- 
tories at penhurst, Cheshire; Dounreay, Caithness; 
and Windscale, Cumberland. 
DUTIES: 


The Laboratory Secretary will be responsible directly 
io the Head of Laboratories for the organisation, direc- 
tion and co-ordination of the various services supporting 
the purely scientific and experimental effort of the Labora- 
tories. His chief duties will relate to: 

Research Programme Planning and Progressing, 

Technical Editing, Library and Information Services, 

Training of Scientific, Technological, Administrative 

and Industrial Staff, 

Financial Control, 

Personnel Matters, 

Supplies and Contracts, 

Provision of Office Services. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Candidates must have had wide experience on similar 
duties with a scientific/technical organisation. Sound 
judgment and proved organising ability are essential 
qualifications. The possession an Arts or Science 
degree would be an advantage. Successful performance 
of the duties involved will Sepend largely = po Cxtent 
io which the selected candi 
of the scientific and technical staff with ee they will 
be required to work closely. 

SALARY : £1,650 to £1,875 p.a. 

A contributory pension Scheme is in operation. 

Authority houses for renting by successful married 
candidates may be available in due course, or, alterna- 
uvely, substantial assistance may be given towards legal 
expenses incurred in private purchase. In addition, the 
candidate appointed to Dounreay may be given financial 
assistance towards removal expenses. 

Send a postcard for application form, quoting reference 
1927, to the Recruitment Officer, United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, ge Group Headquarters, Risley. 
Warrington, Lancashire. oe 
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_ Closing Date—July 1, 19: 
PROJECT ENGINEER 
Bell Punch Company Ltd. have a further vacancy for 


a project engineer possessing considerable experience of 
digital computer circuit design, to lead a group 











N IMAGINATIVE GRADUATE in Economics or 

Commerce is invited to join a small team of econo- 
mists and research workers who are helping a large and 
expanding company in a new industry to build up its 
home and export sales. The research staff are working 
under excellent conditions in the west country, within 
very easy reach of London. They are engaged on a 
varied set of problems, ranging from market research. to 
business forecasting, and including studies of the implica- 
tions of the formation of a European Free Trade Area. 
The successful applicant can be assured of a free hand 
to undertake this work, and prospects in every sense of 
the word are excellent. Applicants should have a First 
or Second-Class Degree in Economics or Commerce, 
several years’ experience in industry, and should not be 
appalled at the prospects of acquiring a working know- 
ledge: of German, if necessary.— Box 716. 





INDIA 


A SENIOR CIVIL ENGINEER/SUB-AGENT is re- 
quired to take charge of a section (value £2,000,000) of 
a large foundations and site works contract in India. 
Applicants should have experience as a sub-agent on a 
large contract, or as agent on a medium-size contract in 
this country, and should preferably be qualified. Tours 
of 2 years with paid leave. A _ substantial salary is 
offered for this post which will provide the successful 
candidate with a wide range of civil engineering experi- 
ence, and the possibility of further work overseas. 

Apply giving full details of qualifications and experi- 
ence to The Communetion Co., Ltd. 

URGAPUR PROJECT, 
20, Albert Embankment, 
London, S.E.11. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
Accountancy. Salary scale £900 x £50—£1,350 x £75 
—£1,650. Appointment may be made at any point on 
the scale appropriate to the candidate’s qualifications 
and experience. Duties to commence on October 1, 
1957.—Further particulars should be obtained from the 
Secretary and Registrar, to whom applications (7 copies) 
should be sent not later than June 29, 1957. 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, LONDON 


Applications are ry for _ the Jane of SENIOR 
LECTURER in LIBERAL STUDIES—a new appoint- 
ment, permanent, pensionable, pl a considerable scope 
~~ a man of energy and wide interests. The successful 











m the development of a special purpose electronic digital 
computer. Starting eolecy will range from £1,200 to 
£2,000 per annum, dependent upon the experience of 
the selected candidate. Prospects for quick advancement 
are good and will be related to the individual's success 
in the work on which he will be engaged.—Applications, 
giving full particulars, should be addressed to the 
Administration Manager, Bell Punch Co., Ltd., Uxbridge, 
Middlesex. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 


AND NYASALAND 


VACANCY: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF CENSUS 
AND STATISTICS 
CENTRAL AFRICAN STATISTICAL OFFICE: 
MINISTRY OF FINANCE 

Candidates must be at least 35, and hold a degree with 
First or Second-Class Honours (or equivalent qualification) 
in Statistics, or in Mathematics, Economics or other 
appropriate subject, with a course in Statistics. A sound 
knowledge of National Accounts and modern sampling 
methods is required. 

Salary: £2,250 p.a 

Application forms and further details from Secretary 
(R). Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Closing date July 13th. 4 

HARLES W. HOBSON LIMITED require a Marketing 

Executive. The successful applicant will probably 
have a good-class Honours Degree at a leading University 
and three or four years’ experience of the co-ordination of 
advertising, merchandising and sales policies of nationally 
promoted consumer goods. 

There will a need for a capacity to prepare and 
present reports in a lucid and concise manner in_ basic 
English together with an ability to make well-considered 
recommendations, both for internal agency needs and for 
chents. 

Applications, which will be treated in the strictest 
confidence, should be addressed to: The Managing 
Director, Charles W. Hobson Ltd., 2 Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 

HE National Institute of Economic and Social Research 

has vacancies in senior and junior posts for econo- 
mists and economic statisticians, to develop a _ regular 
survey of current economic trends and to undertake con- 
nected research.—Further particulars from the Secretary, 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
2 Dean Trench Street, London, S.W.1, to whom applica: 
ons should be sent. Closing date July 12th. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The Governing Body proposes, if a suitgdle candidate 
Presents himself, to elect a Fellow and aX in 
Politics, to teach for the Honour School of P.P He 
should be prepared to take up his duties on October 1. 
1957. Applications are particularly invited from candi- 
dates with interests in hens analysis of political institutions 
and in political theory 

The initial stipend. will vary with the age of the 
candidate selected. It is_ possible that some of the 
Fellow’s tutorial work will be undertaken outside the 
College. His total initial emoluments wilj be not less 
than £800 per annum, together with a room or rooms 
and the right to dine in College free of charge. The 
appointment is pensionable under the F.S.S.U. The 
Collkkve has power to pay housing and children’s allow- 
ances in appropriate cases. 

_Applications should reach the Provost, The Queen’s 
College. not later than June 29th, accompanied by a 
Statement of the candidate’s career and qualifications and 
by the names of three referees. 














did will be required to give courses of lectures in 
appropriate subjects and will be a for organis- 
ing liberal studies throughout the colle: 

Salary on purenans London Technical "Scale, £1,386 by 
£50 to £1,598 p 

Forms and further Particulars from the Secretary at 
St. John Street, London, E.C. 

J. 'S. TAIT, Ph.D., B.Sc.(Eng.), M.I.E.E., 
Principal. 


NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


The University invites applications for appointment to 
} , at. ws academic vacancies in the Faculty of 


SENIOR. “LECTURER IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
The successful applicant will take charge of the plan- 
ning and teaching of Economic Statistics for students 
undertaking the B.Com. degree course and planning course 
for those specialising in Economic Statistics. 
SENIOR LECTURERS/LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS 
Preference will be given to applicants specialising in one 
of the following fields : 
International Economics, 
Mathematical Economics, 
Economic Theory, 
Public Finance. 
The Theory of Growth and Ex Devel t 
Applicants must possess a degree with honours or 
equivalent qualifications and previous university lecturing 
experience will an advantage. 
Salary: Senior Lecturers, £A1,865 range £A2,215 per 
annum. 
Lecturers, £A1,265 range £A1,815 per annum. 








Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Successful applicants will be eligible, subject to medical 
fitness, to contribute to the New South Wales State 


Superannuation Fund, and shipping fares to Sydney of 
appointees and families will be paid. 

Five copies of applications (including the names of two 
referees) should be lodged with the Agent General for 
New South Wales. 56 Strand, London, W.C.2, and a 


copy airmailed (in an envelope marked “* University 
Appointment") to the Bursar, N.S. University of 
Technology, Box 1, Post Office. Kensington, New South 


Wales, Australia, before July 20, 1957. 
special forms of application. 


NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, New- 
castle University College 

Salary: £A1,265 range £A1,815 per annum. Com- 
mencing ‘salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Applicants must possess a degree in Electrical Engi- 
neering preferably with honours or equivalent qualifica- 
tions and should have gained practical experience in the 
power ficld. x ’ 

Successful applicant will be eligible, subject to medical 
fitness, to contribute to the New South Wales State 
Superannuation Fund, and shipping fares to Sydney of 
himself and family will be paid. — 

Five copies of applications (including the names of two 
referees) should be lodged with the Agent General for 
New South Wales, 56 Strand, London, W.C.2, and a copy 
airmailed (in an envelope marked “ University Appoint- 
ment") to the Bursar, N.S.W. University of Technology, 
Box 1, Post Office, Kensington, New South Wales. 
Australia, before July 5, 1957. There are no special 
forms of application. 


There are no 
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[RECTOR of large ethical) pharmaceutical company 
requires a pharmacist as personal assistant for 
administrative and commercial development work. For 
a man with intelligence, drive. good judgment and the 
ability to get on with people, this position should quickly 
lead to a senior managerial post. -Starting salary would 
be according to experience and would not be ungenerous. 
—Applications in detail, which will be treated in confi- 
dence, to Box 712. 
ATHEMATICAL STATISTICIAN with a_ good 
degree required in the Department of Economics 
for research on a variety of practical problems. 


Com- 
mencing salary £600—£750 (according to qualifications), 
with superannuation benefits.—Apply in writing, giving 


full details of qualifications and experience, 

tary, International Wool 

18- 20 Regent Street, 
* EC Confidential.” 


to The Secre- 
Dorland House, 
marking envelope 


Secretariat, 
London, S.W.1 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Political 
Economy. tenable from October 1, 1957. Salary scale : 
£900-£1.650. Initial salary according to experience and 
qualifications. F.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits. 
Applications (six copies) should be lodged. not later 
than June 21, 1957, with the undersigned, from whom 
further Particulars may be obtained. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


~ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 


Applications are invited for the following posts in the 
Department of Economics and Political Science : 

(a) Assistant Lecturer. Salary scale £700 x £50 to 
£850. A special interest in economic theory will be an 
advantage. ~- Appointment will date from October 1, 1957. 

(b) Two Research Assistants. Salary £700 per annum. 
The appointments are for one year in the first instance, 


with a possibility of renewal for two further years. 
Previous research experience, particularly in the fields 
of statistics and econometrics, an advantage. Appoint- 


ments will date from September 1, 1957. 

Three copies of application, together with the names of 
three referees, should be sent not later than June 30, 
1957, to the Segeeanee. from whom further particulars 


may be obtai 
T. MAELGWYN DAVIES, 
Registrar. 


ENIOR ARMY OFFICER (retired), with exceptionally 

varied staff experience, just completed Industrial Appre- 
ciation Course sponsored by F.B.I., seeks post in industry 
or commerce.—Box 717. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 
4 porated in Canada with Limited Liability).— 
Dividend Notice, Preference Stock. At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held today a dividend of two per 
cent on the Preference Stock was declared in respect of 
the year 1957 payable on August 1, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at 3.30 p.m. on June 21, 1957.—By 
order of the wes T. F. TURNER, Secretary. Mon- 
treal, June 10, 
ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (iIncor- 
porated in Canada _ with Limited  Liability).— 
Dividend Notice, Ordinary Capital Stock. At a meeting 
of the Board of Directors held today, a dividend of 
Seventy-five cents per share on the Ordinary Capital Stock 
was declared in respect of the year 1957 payable in 
Canadian funds on August 1, 1957, to shareholders of 
record at 3.30 p.m. on June 21, 1957.—By order of the 
soaee. T. F. TURNER, Secretary. Montreal, June 10. 
B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Pe qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C. ES free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EELING FOGBOUND ? 











Stand at your window with 


a glass of Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry. Watch the 
mist turn rosy. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 


graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392 
OUNTRY INDUSTRIES. Demonstrations by black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, brickmakers€ boatbuildtrs, 
potters, agricultural engineers, saddlers, etc. In Holland 
Park (off Kensington High Street) from June Ist to 15th. 
Open 11 a.m. (2.30 p.m. Sundays) to 9 p.m. 
ORK STUDY. Part-time (evening), 20 weeks’ Dip- 
loma Course starts September 9th. Enrolments open 
now.—Details of this and five other Courses, including 
full-time (six weeks) and Correspondence, from School of 


Time and Motion Study, 29 Cork Street, W.1. REGent 
UEEN’S HOUSE DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
69 Fitzjohns Avenue, N.W.3 (Tel. HAM _ 1306), 


provides a unique individual education from 8-18 years. 
General course to university entrance standard. Ballet, 
drama, fencing, skating, tennis. Special care given to 
each child’s needs. Well-qualified staff. Small classes. 
Trained caterer. Pleasantly situated near the Heath. A 
few vacancies exist for Autumn Term for suitable 
candidates. Kian Bitten 3 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-¢xamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning gr or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk 
by air freight for onward posting from centrat 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more 


expensive but usually quicker by about 


24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown 
this is either because the alternative is not 
available or not recommended. 


ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Airmail | Air Freight | 








Airmail Air Freight ;, Airmail Air Freight 
Australia ...... £8 5s. strig. — || India & neon £7 15s. £6 Pakistan ... £7 15s. £6 
Canad ...cccce _ $21.50 |} Iran .......66. £6 a Rhodesia 
1 or £7 04s. | rag ...cccccee £6 —_ (N. & S.) £7 15s. £5 10s. 
East Africa..... £7 15s. £5 5s. ree £6 — S. Africa... £7 15s. £5 10s. 
Oe eee ae £6 Os. £55s. || Japan.. wkihe £9 _— S. America. £7 15s _ 
Europe \ es . #7 ISs. £6 15s. eee £6 £5 10s. 
(except Poland) {£4 I5s. _ mar , eS £9 strig. — RASA, cece oa $21.50 
Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. ae | Nigeria, or £7 IAs. 
Hongkong ..... _ 1 £7 S Ge wccuns £7 15s. | £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. — 
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Britannia rules the air 


The mighty Bristol Britannia, Britain’s latest and 
greatest contribution to civil aviation, is rightly called 
the Whispering Giant. It is bigger, faster, and quieter 
than any other turboprop airliner in the world. Al- 
ready in service on BOAC’s South African and Aus- 
tralian flights, the Britannia will soon be covering 
many more international air-routes. The demand for 
it is high. Even before the first scheduled flight, as 
many as 65 Britannias were on the order books of 
Bristol Aircraft. 


At the busy Bristol factories streamlined production 
methods are speeding the Britannias into service. 
On the assembly lines hundreds of Atlas Copco 
pneumatic tools are helping to fulfil the many orders 
placed for the new airliner and other Bristol aircraft. 
They include Atlas Copco riveters, screwdrivers, 
hand drills, chipping hammers and grinders. Light, 
powerful, and efficient, Atlas Copco pneumatic tools 
are the natural choice of leading aircraft manufacturers 
all over the world. 


Lifting iron ore by air 
Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all 
its many applications. During the disastrous days of April 1940 three 
ships with valuable cargoes of iron ore were sunk in Narvik Harbour. 
This ore has now been blown to the surface and reclaimed by use of 
air from an Atlas Copco AR-compressor. 

The Atlas Copco Group of companies is responsible for the manu- 
facture of compressed air equipment and its distribution in 90 coun- 
tries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 


to work for the world 











